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ELECTRICAL SUBSTATION, CARLISLE 


HIS is the basement to the Carlisle Sub-Station, one of many constructed 

to the designs of Kennedy & Donkin, the Consulting Engineers for the 

North-West England Electricity Scheme. The Architects are Thomas 
Worthington & Sons. It has been built by Messrs. John Laing & Son, 
Ltd., of Carlisle, and the illustration shows the finishing touches being given 
to the surfaces of the concrete walls, immediately after the removal of the 
shuttering, and before the basement was covered in. The basement is 92 feet 
long by 22 feet wide, and it is sunk 8 feet deep in ground that is sometimes 
waterlogged to its very surface. To prevent flooding, the walls and floor were 
formed with an inner lining of concrete waterproofed by the addition of 3 lbs. 
of ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofing powder to each 100 lbs. of the cement. The 
walls and floor are two feet in thickness, but only the inner six inches of concrete 
is waterproofed. This lining to the walls was cast in position at the same time 
as the coarse concrete backing, the two concretes being separated by large sheet- 
iron plates, to prevent overlapping. The iron plates were withdrawn as the work 
proceeded, thus allowing the waterproofed and non-waterproofed concretes to 
flow together, and form a perfectly solid wall. This method of construction, 
which has been well proved in practice, is described in the Handbook of Cement 

Waterproofing. Ask us to send you a copy, post free, 


‘PUDLO’ 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


KERNER » GREENWOOD @& CO., LID. 
ST. ANNS, KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers E. & S. St. 
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T is “always jam to-morrow,” as Alice said, “ but never 
jam to-day.” This thoroughly disgruntled state of 
mind is one that is becoming so characteristic of this age 
that it is difficult to rise above it. On the other hand, 

according to Mr. Priestley, there is a certain kind of optimism 
that is easily the most depressing thing in the world. Between 
these two shoals of chronic pessimism and shallow optimism 
we find it difficult to steer a course. 


The beginning of another year may be purely an arbitrary 
division in time ; nevertheless, we give the years in our minds 
a separate and distinct character. We may balance our achieve- 
ments and failures at the end of each year, but most certainly 
with the commencement of another year we are conscious of 
fresh hopes and aspirations. What it may have in store for 
us must, in the nature of things, be largely unknown, and it is 
the unknown that holds for most of us the fascination and 
interest lent by uncertainty and hope. We determine to take 
a step forward towards some future goal which we are striving 
to attain. We may fail, but it may be that in preserving our 
optimism through the failure there is to be seen the last heroism 
that gives significance to this life. At all events, the joy of 
living and striving will ever prove the best compensation we 
can have for the disappointments that lie ahead of us. If we 
do not achieve the success we try to attain, it is because the 
nearer we approach to our goal we see further horizons ahead to 
which we reach out again. All achievement lies along the road 
that stretches ahead of us. 


We confess we have little patience with most of the shallow: 


optimism that is prevalent to-day. It is based, or so it seems to 
us, upon the purely selfish confidence of success in the par- 
ticular business of the optimist. His is the optimism of the early 
bird hunting for the worm and finding it. His private problem 
is the only one for him, and so long as he solves it, he approves 
of life and expects us to approve of it. Herein lies the danger of 
forgetting that his particular business has its part in our universal 
life. Pessimists and optimists cancel out each other, if they 
are each hoping for opposite movements in prices, or if they are 
buyers and sellers. One man’s optimism is another man’s 
pessimism, and neither of them could claim that bis secret 
hopes had any universal meaning for mankind in general. We 
do not want, to damp a cheery outlook upon life or to lose a 
profound faith that all things will work out for the best, but 
neither do we wish to cultivate a narrow and selfish outlook, 
nor forget the wider implications of our optimism. The faith 
that is in us must be justified by a character that is prepared 
to face the situation four-square, believing that personal effort 
and action are essential parts of our faith. 


Undoubtedly life would be simplified for all of us if we could 
go through life with no theory but a slogan that things were 
bound to improve. And each vear that passes since the year 
1920, when trade depression set in, creates anew the feeling that 
we must have touched rock bottom, and that things are bound 
to mend. Most undoubtedly they will, although not perhaps 
on the lines that each of us would desire. Prosperity in its 
wider implications is not built upon a narrow or selfish outlook, 
nor in waiting like Micawber in the hope that something will 
turn up. If this has been the national attitude, for a number 
of years, we seem to detect a slight change of feeling, not only 
regarding the seriousness of the problem but the methods of 
approach. Repeated failures on the part of various govern- 
ments have proved conclusively that unemployment, or bad 
trade, do not yield readily to any political nostrum. In this 
Way we move a step nearer towards a solution that is based 
upon economic causes and effects. As time goes on, it is being 
realised that it is unwise to begin with fixed theories about 
standards of living that are meaningless without relation to 
costs of living and production. With all our boasted education 
we seem to have done little more than set up rigid academic 
theories that must be adhered to at all costs. In this fixed 


groove runs every stereotyped thought upon all social and 
industrial problems. We have all become experts at tinkering 
with the barometer, yet we express surprise that the weather 
does not respond. We repeat that there are signs that a new 
feeling is abroad, and that the whole industrial problem demands 
an approach from a different direction. 


Trade depression and the problem of ways and means all 
have their effect upon architecture. For several years the 
nation has had its mind centred almost exclusively upon 
material conditions, and it would be admitted that this is not 
the ideal atmosphere in which art can thrive. Despite these 
conditions there has been considerable activity in building, 
and London, in particular, can poimt to many architectural 
landmarks that have been completed during the past year. 
Again, despite the prevailing atmosphere of materialism, it is 
generally agreed that architecture has more than maintained 
its interest for the public. This is a hopeful sign. The interest 
of the public has undoubtedly been stimulated by the variety 
of expressions to be seen in these new buildings. In many 
of them there is no style-—in the accepted meaning of tradi- 
tional styles—but they do show a definite coherent expression 
even if these expressions vary considerably. It may be that 
we are seeing a period of transition ; on the other hand, it may 
be merely a passing phase ; but whatever the final development 
may be—if there is such a thing as a final development—it is 
obvious that architecture will be the richer. There is more cer- 
tainty upon main principles of composition, and more con- 
sideration for civic values. These qualities we believe to be the 
fruits of the sound architectural training in our schools and 
universities. Whether we regard architecture as a profession 
or an art, we can look forward to the future with confidence, 
knowing that our architects are well equipped to meet and 
express the demands of the age. 


In the coming year we would like to see greater accivity in 
the building trade in the housing of the people. Along with 
this goes the social problem of the clearing of our slums. We 
realise the strain upon legislation and upon our humane in- 
stincts while the economic costs of building are still out of 
proportion to the earning capacity of the community. It is 
neither the time nor the place to open up a discussion that 
demands coherent reasoning, but in the interests of the whole 
building industry and architecture, and for the sake of our 
future social development, we sincerely hope that in the coming 
year we shall see an earnest endeavour made to adjust this 
anomaly in our economic system. It is a problem—in fact it is 
the main problem—and it deserves the serious attention of 
everyone interested in the art of building. 


Again we have to chronicle a steady increase in the ranks 
of those who are fighting against ugliness in every shape and 
form. Admittedly, it is difficult to measure the gains or to 
compare them with our losses. The high speed at which we 
move brings a greater amount of ugliness under our notice, and 
unfortunately for the same reason there are greater oppor- 
tunities for spreading the disease far and wide. Nevertheless 
public interest has been aroused and the outcry against ugli- 
ness increases from every quarter. For the future we feel that 
the time is now ripe for a comprehensive system of control 
and advice. There are certain kinds of ugliness that can 
be controlled, but it is too late to offer criticism after our road- 
side constructions are finished and scheduled as awful examples 
for the photographer and the lecturer. 


It was once argued that it was as well to regard the future 
intelligently, and even generously, “for, who knows, we may 
live long enough to need it.” At the pace at which we are 
living we may be said to have many futures. Posterity may 
not agree with us—in fact, it is certain that it will not. Even 
so, we do not agree with the easy-going philosophy that it is 
far more convenient to regret the good old times than to meet 
posterity half-way. 








48 
THovucH the years pass 
The swiftly, yet events, which we 
New must understand and guide, 
Year. are endlessly shaping them- 


selves, and it is only through 
the reality of our own lives that we can 
so guide them. If this last year has been 
disappointing, what of the present ? 
“There is neither good nor ill but think- 
ing makes it so,” and it is our attitude 
that’ matters. The gravity of this is 
not altogether understood, and perhaps 
constitutes the greatest danger. If in 
our present difficulties we indulge in 
cheap pessimisms, which take the place 
of constructive thought in some of us 
to-day, it cannot but increase the evils 
from which we suffer, and is the worst 
kind of disloyalty. But if we believe in 
the gift of life, putting doubt behind us, 
the miracle will happen, and we shall 
understand that what is perishing in the 
old world is but to make way for the new, 
of which we are the pioneers. It is this 
new world—which is still the old—that 
we have to shape. Putting doubt behind 
us, and seeking the good, we shall find 
the good we seek. 
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But there is another side. 


Our Our optimism must be 
Respon- founded not on complacency 
sibility. or indifference, or the failure 


to recognise the need of 
courageous action and decision to guide 
events. Larger issues are shaping us 
from without, but they need not engulf 
us, and perhaps this is just the time, 
when outward things are unfavourable 
for inward renewal. Much is no doubt 
stirring within us as we feel ourown 
nearer responsibility—that what happens 
is what “you and I” make happen. 
For on our individual responsibility 
more than on talk, and waiting on events 
or institutions, does the future now rest. 
Nor should we forget what was con- 
structive and ameliorating in last year’s 
record, for why should we reject ourselves 
in this way? Rather let us, avoiding 
controversy and the putting off of things, 
seek in bold thought and decisive action 
—for it is the deed that speaks—to shape 
the future. 





THE large company of mem- 
bers and students who 
assembled on Monday 
night at Conduit-street to 
hear the deed of award and 
criticism of the competitors’ designs 


R.I.B.A. 
Prizes 
and 
Student- 
ships. 


Masjid-i-Jama, Isfahan: Vault and Cupola (16th Century). 
(See page 58.) 
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were rewarded by hearing a very good 
address from Mr. Darcey Braddell. His 
criticisms were both sound and humor- 
ously expressed, and were actuated, 
competitors will have. felt, by a sincere 
desire to help. The speech will rank’as 
one of the most downright yet just 
critiques of recent years. Competitors 
went away taking with them no false 
illusions, but as certainly with a clearer 
insight into the true meaning of archi- 
tectural designs. 


Ir is impossible not to feel 
some disappointment at 
the withheld awards of prizes 
at the Institute. Why at 
least eight of the com- 
petitors for the Tite prize 
have had to be disqualified must, we sup- 
pose, be put down to some unhappy 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
competitors. 
come to be a much sought for prize, but 
we should imagine that the next com- 
petition will hardly be arranged for a 
similar subject to that for this year. 
The Alfred Bossom prize does not get 
its full award, the money prize being 
withheld. The one bright spot in this 
year’s competition is the admirable 
result of interest and quality in the 
Pugin Competition. Nothing has ever 
been done better in this competition and 
seldom anything quite as well. Measrs. 
G. H. White and Basil Spence have 
contributed two setsofsketchesandstudies 
which are quite up to the standard of the 
Pugin studentship at its best. It isa 
pity that these admirable drawings could 
not be reproduced to a fairly large scale, 
for they represent in a very admirable 
way the best quality of English Gothic. 
It is pleasant to see our native English 
design done justice to in such appropriate 
and beautiful drawings. Few sets of 
drawings have been sent in for the Pugin 
studentship of equal quality. As we go 
carefully over the many sheets of sketches 
we see clearly that here at least are two 
students who show great appreciation 
for their native art by their careful and 
sympathetic delineations. A good response 
has been made for the Victory Scholar- 
ship and we are able to reproduce the ex- 
cellent criticisms by Mr. Darcy Braddell. 


The 
Withheld 
Awards. 


OnE satisfactory result of 


The this year’s competitions was 
Essay inthe Essay medal. Writing 
Medal. on architectural subjects has 


proved a very useful staff to 
many an architect, and in more ways 
than one. No fewer than seven com- 
petitors entered essays this year, and the 
prize went to Mr. Rodney Tatchell, for 
an essay on “The Manor Houses of 
Sussex,” which Mr. Braddell char- 
acterised as being written with an evident 
love and knowledge of the subject. 


THE visitors to the Royal 
Academy private view of the 
marvellous Persian treasures 
on Tuesday must have felt 
what a fine achievement it 
is to place all these beautiful subjects 
before our eyes. We need not trouble to 


Persian 
Art ° 


The Tite Competition has 
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County Centre, Westchester, County Park System, U.S.A. 


inquire whether we shall find the 
genius» of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
wonderful art of Persia, but we shall un- 


 doubtedly find a messaye of beauty and 


refinement coming down to us from the 
early times of Persian Art. It is certainly 
a notable sight to see these magnificent 
carpets being set to our view under the 
glow and light and colour which has been 
so skilfully arranged at the Royal 
Academy. 

WE are informed that the 


Cc Line Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
oe claimed to be the largest 
Medal. hotel in the British Empire, 


has won for its architects 
the 1930 Gold Medal, awarded by the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
for the outstanding achievement in the 
past three years. Sixteen architects 
from various parts of Canada submitted 
photographs of buildings, within the 
terms of the competition, to the 52nd 
Annua) Exhibition of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, recently held in Toronto, the 
prize going to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways great new hostelry. Formal 
presentations will be made to the success- 
ful competitors : Messrs. George A. Ross, 
F.R.L.B.A., and Robert H. Macdonald, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Montreal; Messrs. Henry 


Sproatt, F.R.I.B.A., and Ernest R. 
Rolph, F.R.1.B.A., of Toronto, at the 
next annual meeting of the Institute, to be 
held at Lucerne-in-Quebec, February 20 
and 21. 
Tas is a thorny subject, 
Archi- With so many points of 
tectural view and ways of approach 
Education. that discussion upon it 
is difficult. The “ Quiller 
Letters,’ which commence in this number, 
offer an opportunity for a review of 
the subject from days of a passed genera- 
tion up to the present time. The views 
which appear in these letters do not 
necessarily coincide with.our own, but 
they at least give some matter for con- 
sideration, in an atmosphere less pro- 
vocative than that of a series of dogmatic 
articles. We hope that this feature may 
give our readers interest, and matter for 
discussion, either in our correspondence 
columns or at the study table. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs 


—_, his letter ‘‘ Realist,” but 
Modern- does not send his name 
ists. and address, writes :—“ It 


is difficult to argue with our 
architectural modernists since they have 
succumbed to a fatal misconception. 


Where do they find the simplified, clear- 
visioned, ascetic attitude toward life 
on which they formulate their architec- 
tural style? The cinema, wireless, the 
social services, the dole, sport, and the 
daily Press are making this age one of 
unparalleled economic, social, political, 
and sentimental extravagance. What 
can be more incongruous in a country 
which is making merry at the expense 
of posterity than these stark, sinister- 
looking, pseudo-architectural expressions 
of intellectual insanitation? The spirit 
of the age is ‘something for nothing’ ; 
the motto of the modernists ‘ nothing 
for something.’ I can only hope that 
they have the decency not to claim the 
R.1.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges.” 


WE have always been ap- 

prehensive of the future of 

Trafalgar Trafalgar Square. It has 
Square. been such a particularly fine 
opportunity for the com- 

pletion of three sides of the Square in 
such a way as to preserve the breadth 
of line and mass that the unity of the 
whole may be assured. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield appears to think that the 
design of the South Africa House has 
no clear and definite unison with the 





Model of Proposed Welsh National Memorial Buildings, Cardiff. 
Mr. Percy Tuomas, F.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Ivor Jones & Percy Tomas), Architect. 
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other buildings in the Square, and takes 
on rather a separate character of its own. 
This was, perhaps, almost inevitable, 
owing to its being so much higher. We 
may note that Sir Reginald Blomfield 
adheres to his point of view, but in 
a subsequent letter to The Times, Sir 
Herbert Baker suggests that he has 
done all that is necessary to the breadth 
and dignity of the Square by relating the 
new buildings in an especial way to the 
National Gallery and St. Martin’s Church. 
The low elevation and piled-up attics of 
the western side buildings, with, it may 
be, a short lease .of life, illustrate the 
difficulties architects experience in secur- 
ing uniformity and dignity amongst 
some isolated buildings and which will 
one day show whether we have ever 
properly solved the problem. 


THE claims of architects to 
Officials be entrusted with the designs 
v. Private of schools, town halls, hos- 
Architects. pitals, and all other semi- 
public buildings for local 
authorities, should be strenuously main- 
tained by all architectural bodies. Not- 
withstanding the efforts which are made 
to obtain architectural commissions for 
the profession, we constantly hear of 
buildings being designed and carried out 
by officials, who are thus taking away 
from architects work which should fairly 
come to them, and would make a sub- 
stantial addition to their practice. It is 
only within the last few days that we 
have noted buildings to the value of 
some hundred thousand pounds having 
been handed over to the design and 
superintendence of official surveyors. 
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THERE is something worth 


Higher Pe 2 

Buildings Considering in the suggestion 

and by Mr. H. V. Lanchester 
Wider 


that if property owners set 

Streets. their buildings back they 
should be allowed to build higher. He 
says: “I suggest that there is a prac- 
ticable compromise whereby owners of 
property might be encouraged to set 
their buildings back without the public 
purse having heavily to suffer. That 
would be to allow them to build higher, 
and so let the widening be done at the 
cost of the owner. He wants more 
buildings and we want more roads. If 
he gives up land let him have an in- 
creased allowance of cubic content. 
For every 5 per cent. of the area dedicated 
to the public there might be permitted a 
10 per cent. increment in the mass con- 
tent of the building. Thus the more 
land the owner gives up the more he 
can build within certain necessary re- 
strictions.”’ 


THE photograph reproduced 


pened on page 49 is of the County 
West. Centre erected by the West- 
chester. chester County Park Com- 


mission in the United States. 
The success of Westchester, where a 
national park and playground has been 
developed since the War, and has proved 
to be a paying proposition, is regarded as 
a model by those who are preparing the 
Report on National Parks in this country. 
The Centre illustrated . will seat 5,000 
people, and includes a fully equipped 
stage, suitable for the production of 
grand opera. It is under the direction of 
the Commissioners. 





Masthuggskyrkan, Gothenburg. 
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Cartoon for Stained-Glass Window, 
Chapel at the American Cemetery, 
Suresnes, Paris. 


By Mr. RecrnaLD Hatiwarp. 


THE importance of placing 
The churches in attractive sur- 
Placing of roundings is emphasised in 
Churches. the latest report. issued by 
the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs. This report, 
which deals generally with the subject of 
public building and public spaces, was 
issued early in November. It recom- 
mends.that church sites be determined 
through collaboration between com- 
munity groups and city planners and 
deplores the tendency to incorporate 
churches in the lower parts ofskyscrapers. 
‘“* A church is a monument as well as a 
place of public worship,” the report 
says. “Its architecture and position 
express the character of those who build 
it and their regard or disregard for the 
spiritual values of art and beauty. It 
should occupy a commanding situation 
and have sufficient open area about it to 
enable the play of sunshine to enter into 
the beauty of the interior. Those who 
build churches should show by example 
the value of spacious surroundings, of 
orderly development and of beauty of 
architecture as a means ofimproving 
environment.” The advice is excellent; 
but, of course, one can never foretell 
exactly what the future will bring forth 
—witness, for instance, the vicissitudes 
of many of Wren’s City churches. 
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Cartoon for Stained-Glass Window, Chapel at the American Cemetery, Suresnes, Paris. 


By Mr. Rearmatp Hattwarp. Mr. CHARLES Piatt, Architect. 








[The following remarks wpon the criticism 
of M. Hébrard, the eminent French archi- 
tect and town planner, on the proposed 
Palais de Justice at Athens, are based on 
the examination of reports following a 
lengthy and thorovgh investigation in the 
city of Athens of the actual facts and con- 
ditions. During this visit of inspection, the 
photographs published on page 53 were pro- 
duced by the Topographical Department of the 
Greek State.—Evitor. | 


The attention of international public 
opinion has been attracted by a recent cam- 

ign against the proposed construction of 
a Palais de Justice at Athens. M. Ernest 
Hébrard condemns the project as an outrage 
upon the Acropolis in a criticism recently 
published in an English journal. 


Excluding all consideration of the archi- 
tectural merits of the proposed design and 
the suitability of the chosen site, one is 
forced—after perusing this criticism, con- 
sidering the facts of the case as published 
by an Athens journal over the signature of 
M. Nicoloudis, the architect of the proposed 
Palais de Justice, and examining reports of 
investigations carried out upon the site and 
its environs—to the conclusion that the 
statements in the criticism are inexact. 

To illustrate this, the exact altitudes of 
the various features shown in the sectional 
sketch which accompanied the criticism 
above referred to, are given below in order 
that the errors made in that sketch may be 
manifest. 

The level of the ground on the centre 
line of the proposed main frontage of the 
Palais de Justice is 262 ft. above sea level. 

The highest point of the cupola is 196 ft. 
above this, being, therefore, 458 ft. above 
sea level, 

The top level of the platform of the 
Acropolis, including its parapet, is 502 ft. 
above sea level, and it will, therefore, be 
seen that the highest point of the cupola 
of the new building is 44ft. below the 
platform of the Acropolis. 


On the other hand, on the sketch re- 
produced in an English architectural 
journal, the height of the cupola is given 
at 422 ft., und, incorrectly, stated to be 
230 ft. above the ground, and, even though 
the platform of the Acropolis is figured as 
489 ft., which, as shown above, is also inac- 
curate, the cupola of the new building is 
shown to be at a greater altitude than the 
highest point of the Parthenon itself. Fur- 
ther, the level of 279 ft. (which is the 
level of the contour on which the Theatre of 
Dionysos is built), shown in the sketch ac- 
companying the criticism as that of the 
ground upon which the new building will 
stand, would lead anyone who is acquainted 
with the locality to assume that the site 
is on the right-hand side of the main avenue 
leading to the Acropolis, and, therefore, in 
close proximity to the Hjll, whereas, in 
actual fact, it is situated on the lower lying 
ground on the left-hand side of the main 
avenue, as shown upon the plan. It, there- 
fore, is evident that the criticism was writ- 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE ACROPOLIS 


By 8S. W. BUDD, A.M. Inst.C.E. 


ten upon erroneous data, and gives a mis- 
conception of the true’ facts. 

In a subsequent article in an Athens 
journal, M. Hébrard published a sectional 
view which also does not agree with the 
actual conditions. This view shows the dis- 
tance from the Acropolis to the main facade 
of the proposed Palais de Justice, instead 
of to the cupola, whereas the latter is the 
essential dimension, as the cupola is the 
only part of the projected building which 
could possibly be the subject of any pre- 
judice. 

The distance from the cupola to the Acro- 
polis is 1,164 ft. No account of the cupola, 
therefore, was taken, as the distance in 
the sketch referred to was given as only 
787 ft. The proximity of the Acropolis 
to the nearest portion of the new build- 
ing does not enter into the question for, 
according to M. Hébrard, the cupola alone 
is concerned, since it is this which, accord- 
ing to him, will obscure the Sacred Hill. 

The sketch below* shows the true condi- 
tions (in white) compared with the asser- 
tions (shown in black) made in the criti- 
cism, and the subsequent article referred to. 

Another inaccuracy to which attention 
should be drawn is the statement that 
the Athens Palais de Justice will be larger 
than the Palais de Justice, Brussels. The 
area of the latter is 25,000 sq. metres, 
whereas the area of the proposed new 
building at Athens is 16,500 sq. metres. 

The contentions in the criticism are based 
upon three arguments, these being :— 

1. Height of cupola carrying prejudice 
to the Acropolis and rising above the en- 
tablature of the Parthenon. 


2. Close proximity of the Palais de Jus- 
tice to the Acropolis. 

_ 6. Excessive size of the proposed build- 
ing. 

It will be seen from what has already 
been stated that each of the arguments 
formulated is based upon a fundamenta) 
error, as serious mistakes have been made 
by M. Hébrard in altitudes, distances and 
area. 

With regard to the main building, as 
a matter of pure and simple fact, a straight 
horizontal line tangent to the highest roof 
of the main body of the building (that is 
to say, that which is highest in comparison 
with the roofs of the other wings of the 
Palais de Justice) will stop at the very base 
of the Sacred Hill. On the other hand, 
the height of these other wings will not 
be greater than that of the surrounding 
houses now actually built, of which there 
is no question of demolishing, _ since, 
on the contrary, the City of Athens is ex- 
tending largely in this particular direction, 
which leads to the Phaliron. 

The photographs reproduced (page 53), upon 
which the Palais de Justice is shown to 
scale, in relation to the Acropolis frosn 
four of the principal view points in the 
city, and which bear the signature and 
seal of the Topographical Department of 
the Greek Government, conclusively en- 
dorse the foregoing remarks and clearly 
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demonstrate the errors made by M. Héb- 
rard. 

Surely everyone will agree that it is an 
improvement to replace the dilapidated 
houses now situated on, and adjacent to, 
the site of the proposed building and near 
the streets and ways leading to the Acro- 
polis, by a beautiful and stately edifice 
whose construction would be the starting 
point of a better aspect in the part of the 
city which is most frequented by foreigners. 
This is especially so as the proposed wide 
avenues in the vicinity of the Palais de 
Justice would make of this quarter a har- 
monious whole, in the centre of which the 
new building would be a gem in an ap- 
propriate setting. 

In conclusion, whatever may he the 
opinion which one may form upon the con- 
troversy, it will be to the honour of the 
young Hellenic Republic and to the Govern- 
ment of M. Venizelos if it carries out a 
work which not only responds to the in- 
disputable and urgent needs of the Capital 
of the Near East, but which will also mark 
an epoch in the efforts of the present Greek 
generation to carry always still higher and 
without failing the torch of progress and of 
civilisation in the Orient. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
REGISTRATION 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—*‘ The formation 
of technical courts, whose members are tech- 
nical experts, for the purpose of considering 
plans in connection with buildings and pub- 
lic works, is much better for all than regis- 
tration, which, if passed by Parliament, will 
undoubtedly result in breaking up all, in 
connection with buildings and public works, 
into a number of different sections, each of 
which would be controlled by a body of prac- 
titioners having a monopoly of their section, 
with the possible result that the church 
specialist would not be allowed to design a 
theatre. The absurdity of this is apparent 
to all. If architects, civil. engineers, and 
others whose vocations are akin, desire a real 
professional status, then their respective 
spheres of work and study must be large. 
and suitable for the general practitioner of a 
faculty, and the specialists would require to 
become a general practitioner before he be- 
came a specialist. 

In connection with building and genera! 
engineering, the following associations or 
faculties might be formed :— 

(1) The Faculty of Building and Public 
Works Engineers. Its members being either 
architects. civil engineers, or surveyors, who 
would deal with constructional engineering and 
building work in all materials, sanitary engi- 
neering (towns and buildings), land, and 
quantity surveying as professional practi- 
tioners. : 

(2) The Faculty of Mining Bngineers. 

(3) The Faculty of Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers. Bae 

(4) The Faculty of Shipbuilding En- 


gineers.”” 
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* Section (in white) drawn by the Official Service of the Topographical Department of the Greek State, 


superimposed on sketch (in black) published with M. Hébrard’s criticism. 
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View from the Park of the Zappeion. 
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View from the Monument of Philopape. 


THE WHOLE OF THESE PHOTOGRAPHS HAVE BEEN TAKEN AND THE BLOCK OF THE FUTURE PALAIS 
DE JUSTICE INSERTED TO SCALE BY THE TOPOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE GREEK STATE 
i——THE SIGN AND SEAL OF WHICH APPEARS ON THE BOTTOM PHOTOGRAPH. 





ENGINEERING AND 


THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURE 


By W. R. LETHABY. 


Tue best hope of these large arts of civi- 
lisation is in their approximation and in 
the common sympathy and understanding of 
those who practise the arts of engineering 
and building. We have to produce artist 
engineers and scientific architects. Modern 
engineers, in the last.century, too much 
allowed themselves to become agents of com- 
mercialism, without sufficient sense of the 
dignity of their great art; just as architects 
allowed themselves to become whim provi- 
ders for the new rich or the newer adver- 
tisers. Hardly anything too violent could be 
said of the actual output of engineers during 
the ‘nineteenth century. The way they 
brought their railways into our then pleasant 
old towris is quite unbelievable, only it 
happened. Their Charing-Cross Bridge, 
Holborn, Viaduct, and London-Bridge ter- 
minus, Metropolitan stations, and Tube sub- 
ways are all of one slatternly Gradgrinding 
type. Such engineering was for mere imme- 
diate profitmongering, showing no thought 
for national dignity or the honour of the art. 
[ have to say this in order to show that in 
trying to appreciate engineering at its true 
essential value I have few illusions. But I 
do see that constructive engineering as an 
art is no more to be contused with the 
trumpery works of commercially-minded en- 
gineers than architecture may be equated 
with the tawdry productions of style-minded 
architects. As a matter of rough definition 
it may be said that the architect is properly 
an engineer in stone and brick, while an en- 
gineer is an architect in iron and steel. 

In some notes in Architecture about two 
years ago I tried to trace the craft ancestry 
of the engineering family. In a new book 
which I have just been reading, on the early 
Churches of Syria, by Howard Crosby 
Butler, he gives some exact information on 
the tradition from the fourth to the seventh 
century. 1t ap that the titles architect, 
engineer (mechanikos), builder, were all 
interchangeable. Isodoros mechanikos, whose 
name appears on one of the inscriptions, 
was, it is suggested, the nephew of the 
famous Isodoros of Miletos, one of the 
architects or engineers of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, for according to Procopius, he 
was working on fortresses in Syria. Another 
designation of the building master in these 
inscriptions is latomos, a word used in 
Europe during the Middle Ages for stone- 
mason. Documentary evidence shows that 
later in Western Europe the “engineer” 
was sometimes a mason, sometimes a carpen- 
ter. In these later days he was more often 
or always a carpenter, like whom he dealt 
with beams and braces. 

Properly engineering and architecture are 
subdivisions of one great structural art. 
Both are the arts or sciences of rearing 
sound and perfectly functioning structures in 
various materials. In recent years there have 
been significant signs of change in engineer- 
ing outlook and many worthier works have 
been produced. 

Recently at a meeting celebrating the 
twenty-first anniversary of the founding of 
the Association of Consulting Engineers, Sir 
John Brooke, vice-chairman of the Electricity 
Commission, said that engineering was not 
so widely appreciated as some would wish. 
“Tt was a pity they had had to wait a 
century before they discovered that there 
was beauty in engineering products. Engin- 
eers were always trying to apologise for 
their works and trying to pretend that they 
looked like something else.” 

Concurrently on the side of architects 
there has been a greater recognition of en- 
gineering as a kindred art to their own. 
There is, however, a special danger that we 
may think of engineering structure too 
narrowly as an affair of steel uprights and 
girders, provided by an expert in calculations, 
which other experts in ‘“‘taste’’ are to case 
over wsthetically. Essentially engineering is 
something entirely different, it is structural 
skill founded on experiment and developed 


by experience, bold and adventurous, work- 
ing entirely free from style preconceptions. 
We need such a sound engineering of 
masonry and timber as well as of steel and 
concrete. So subject are we to the style out- 
look at the present time that there is some 
danger that we may try to produce the 
appearance of an engineering “‘style.’’ We 
must beware of a sudden swing towards a 
form of style designing called ‘‘modernism’’ 
which is something quite different from being 
really and truly modern. At this time it is 
almost impossible to stand free from the 
style conception of architecture — the notion 
that it is an attractive picture with which 
to win competitions. Beware of a style called 
Modernism. Substitute the thought of slow 
betterment for that of swift and shocking 
change. Let us develop our own way and 
try to make contributions to the whole body 
of architecture rather than be agog to copy 
the ‘‘look’’ of Scandinavian and American 
results. It is the way of reason, the way of 
service, the way of structure that we must 
follow and not another arbitrary whim way. 
In Emerson’s words, ‘‘ Let us build altars 
to the Beautiful Necessity.”’ 

Any movement of change should go for- 
ward very cautiously and slowly; nothing 
revolutionary and spectacular should be 
attempted. One of the greatest snares which 
beset us is that our art has been so much 
identified with ostentation. Histories neces- 
sarily deal with great and outstanding monu- 
ments, but it is too much forgotten that such 
pre-eminent works stcod on the common 
practice of their times and it was the plat- 
form of the general level which made their 
eminence possible. It is the common which 
is most important. You may only have high 
waves on a wide sea. Aim at the exceptional 
anil showy and all will fail. 

Lately I have seen quoted Corbusier's 
phrase, ‘‘ A House is a Machine to Live in.” 
It is striking and really suggestive when 
judiciously interpreted, but some attempted 
applications seem only to be a new kind of 
whim works in a Corbusier “‘ style.”’ First 
of all, should the phrase be read, ‘‘ A house 
is a machine to live in,” or ‘‘ A house is a 
machine to live in? The “living in”’ should 
be the operative part of the saying. It 
would be a pity if, in addition to sham 
Gothic and sham Classic, we were to have 
sham Modern as well. And after all, it is 
only a phrase. If we agreed that a plum 
pudding were a machine to eat, it would not 
be made so by designing it like a wheel or 
screw, but by making it to function properly 
for its own purpose. 

Words are such betraying things, and an 
opposition has been allowed to spring up, or 
has been fomented, between art and science. 
It appears to me that there should be no 
conflict. The most of our art is putting 
science into operation, the most of our science 
is preparation for such use. At the present 
time, when there has been so much vain and 
misleading talk on art, I think that a 
scientific conception of architecture would be 
helpful. When the word “ science ”’ is said, 
some people suppose that one draws up short 
of a proper architectural goal. But I do not 
mean mere plane-geometry, or the mechanics 
of putting a weight on a lever, or the 
chemistry of limes and building stones, and 
that sort of thing; I mean the real science or 
real art of architecture. Take geometry, for 
instance. We have hardly conceived how 
geometrical research should be applied to 
architecture: it should be the geometry of 
spaces and cells and combinations. Such geo- 
metry would deal with the analysis of single 
chambers and with all] the possibilities of the 
development of the chamber by apses, 
annexes, and the like. Then it would pass 
on to consider possibilities of assemblage and 
grouping. Such a special science of archi- 
tectural geometry would be quite infinitely 
different from the abstract geometry of the 
text-books. We need books, exciting, 
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waking-up books on the possibilities of com- 
bining spaces and volumes with balance, 
Stability and economy. 

Special studies of the building elements or 
powers, walls, vaults, abutments are required. 
it is amazing that, except for timid talk about 
Early English and Tudor, it is difficult to 
find any general account of that vital power 
the Arch, and what it will do. 

In a similar way we need a science of struc- 
tural mechanics for builders, an exploration 
of possibilities and powers, an investigation 
of general laws of stability and balance in 
structures. Not the little handbook details 
of crushing weights, but large views regard- 
ing perfection in structure. With such a 
training we should be better prepared for the 
practical needs of designing structures; we 
have to attain to an almost instinctive power 
of seeing combinations, and feeling balance 
and stability. 

Some of my friends remonstrate with me, 
saying, ‘‘ Ah, this rules cut emotion and 
poetry; architecture is more than fact, more 
than science, more than structure.” To all 
which I readily agree, and can only repeat 
answers I have made before. I am all for 
emotion and heart, and I seek to clear the 
way for poetical expression. The appearances 
of emotion learnt in ateliers for competition- 
winning purposes may stand in the way and 
be worse than nothing—a minus quantity. 
What we need is something to love. The 
‘* esthetic appeal,’’ the emotional content, 
the revelation of soul in buildings, must 
come as a result. It is the expression of all 
that is in a work of human worth; it is not 
a conscious pose and smirk. A phrase of 
Conrad’s may express what [ would say : 
‘It is the real thing, a direct appeal to man- 
kind: it is naturai beauty, not wouid-lx 
beautiful notions.’’ This is what we have to 
find—natural beauty, reality’s beauty, con- 
viction, truth, depth, humanity; something 
more than style and “ Icok.” 

Our study of ancient architecture has con- 
fused us. As we call modern work by the 
Same name we—especially the young and 
easily hopeful—naturally suppose that it is 
of the same kind as the old. But we must 
look at the facts : between ancient architec- 
ture and the work done from the designs of 
modern architects there is a profound abyss. 
The old art was customary workmanship 
holding religious and magical traditions. Ours 
is—not that. Against our modern “style ”’ 
outlook must be set up again the common- 
places of soundness, sincerity and service. 
Sincerity in service—how does that do? If 
we could only turn right round for a time and 
put our desires on humility and economy 
instead of in arrogance and display, a human 
form of art would certainly come out of it. 
A thought which I wish could be clearly 
explained is something like this. Our “ archi- 
tecture’ is a manifestation of mind—the 
national mind functioning in one department 
of life. We have to conceive of this deep 
background, of which al] we do is but the 
showing and evidence—a national brain, 
spirit and culture. Thus there is an archi- 
tectural psychology. What is ours at the 
present time? There is certainly no clear 
sense of aim and direction, no open and 
avowed enthusiasm. It is this fund of force 
and reservoir of common thought which is 
essential to inform a vital architecture, and 
we must make a deliberate effort to attain 
to some common agreement in regard to a, 
sound informing motive. The most powerful 
shaping idea in what for the last half-century 
we have called architecture has been look- 
ing ‘‘ grandlike,’’ ostentation, advertisement, 
grandiosity. 

A living modern architecture can only be 
developed by a large constructive sense 
founded on firm, positive knowledge and the 
feeling towards a perfection which is all the 
time waiting to be embodied. How interest- 
ing the building perfection for the historical 
moment 1931 might have been if only we 
were working it out ! 

Then we must try to indoctrinate engineers 
with some notion of the essential nobility of 
their art, with a sense of planning, order, fit- 
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ness and finish; while they would give us a 
more sure sense of the laws of constructive 
science. In a reasonable world there would 
be co-education of engineers and architects. 
A closer association between engineers and 
architects should foster a much completer 
and more vital conception of the structural 
arts than we have at present. On the one 
hand structures in civilisation should not be 
thought of as the mere hanging up of steel 
girders—raw and untidy Nor, on the other, 
should buildings be exercises in what is sup- 
posed to be esthetic composition—castles in 
the air. For long modern architects have 
leaned too much on the upholstery and “ deco- 
rative’’ side of their work. Until this is 
undertaken by painters and sculptors who 
have really something to say it would be 
better to leave all the commonplace luxuries 
and smugnesses of ‘‘ the styles’? to Messrs. 
So-and-So & Co. 

I must not discuss thus freely what seem 
to be difficulties of the times without express- 
ing admiration for the gifts and powers of 
the men who are doing the actual day-by-day 
work of directing building production, Their 
abilities in dealing with complex problems 
and powers of getting things done are worthy 
of much respect. 
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It is the theory of modern architecture that 
I am concerned with, and a desire to see a 
way of advance. I will venture to repeat 
once more my main suggestions, 

We need a clearer and more serious recog- 
nition of the fact that ‘ architecture’”’ is a 
large community art. No man can build by 
himself for himself, buildings are expressions 
of national culture: we must build for 
England. 

Then we must aim at agreement—without 
agreement there cannot be the growth 
which informs art; sporadic efforts are 
sterile and dead. Without agreement we can 
do nothing. We must find some generally 
understandable and acceptable aim. We have 
to conceive and state an ambition which will 
inform all our efforts over a long space of 
time. I believe that the only objective on 
which we could possibly agree would be that 
of developing perfect structures and letting 
the bedraggled, second-hand style trimmings 
fall away. What we do must be for our- 
selves, and not a copying of foreign fashions. 
In such an aim the drawing together of archi- 
tects and engineers would necessarily be very 
helpful. We have to aim at something in 
this second generation of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What shall it be? 


BUILDING FOR EVERYMAN 


By A. EDGAR BERESFORD. 


THERE is, it seems to-day, an increasing 
tendency on the part of the so-called ‘‘ specu- 
lative builder ”’—the man who builds houses 
for sale to the general public—towards the 
employment of architects to design for him. 
In an age of specialisation such a tendency 
is but vomnealie, In the past, the builder 
who set out to put up a house for sale 
attempted to do everything himself in order 
to economise in his costs: he made his own 
plan, following generally the type he knew 
best and believed cheapest; his own work- 
shops made all the doors and windows, his 
own staff did his plumbing and heating and 
lighting, and he avoided like the plague any 
novelty or innovation. But nowadays the 
trades, as well as the professions, are more 


and more split up into sections, each of which 


is the care and study of experts, and the 
average building-contractor becomes more and 
more an agent, an organiser of these various 
specialists, collecting and assembling their 


products and their services. And, as in his 
general contracting business, so also when 
he ventures to build for sale, the builder 
finds himself employing more and more out- 
side help. He can buy his woodwork for less 
than he can make it; specialist firms, better 
organised than he can ever hope to be for 
sectional work, can supply him at competitive 
prices; so, following the same line of reason- 
ing, why should he not try to obtain the 
best plan from those whose whole education 
and training has been devoted to the study 
of planning and design? 

There was a time when a house designed by 
an architect was necessarily a comparatively 
expensive one to build, and, consequently, 
it was impossible to offer it at such a price as 
would command the ready sale which 1s 
essential. To a small extent this theory re- 
mains true; but, speaking generally, archi- 
tects have by hard experience in recent years 
learned to jettison most of their exuberant 


and expensive ideas and can nowadays design 
heuses on the most economical and profit- 
able lines. 

The modern architect may be just as con- 
versant as the builder with the economic 
possibilities of standardisation, for example; 
he has perhaps greater opportunities for com- 
parison of varying materials and methods of 
construction, and he has certainly a better 
chance of considering and evolving improve- 
ments in planning. Moreover, the modern 
*‘ speculative builder,’’ who is above all a 
shrewd business man, now realises that the 
fee he pays to an architect and the possible 
slight extra cost of the well-designed house 
will bring at least a proportionate increase of 
profit on the sale. The insistence in the house 
agents’ advertisements that an offered bar- 
gain is ‘‘ architect-built ”’ reflects the popular 
belief that the design as well as the construc- 
tion of the building has been at least influ- 
enced if not controlled for the better, and— 
here is the acid test—such a house will com- 
mand an increased price. 

The problem of building for Everyman is a 
very different one from that of designing for 
a particular client. We sometimes have to 
do strange things to suit the special taste 
or idiosyncracy of a faddy client, excusing 
ourselves that the piper must play the tune 
that is paid for. Indeed, such special con- 
siderations may frequently be an inspiration 
to unusually clever and original work, for the 
piper, being an artist, can play a tune in 
many and various keys and times! But when 
the house which is to be built has to be 
made suitable for the largest number of pos- 
sible purchasers any eccentricity must be 
severely avoided. Whilst one should never 
design down to the popular taste, which may 
at the moment be bad, it is essential to 
remember that where a large market is neces- 
sary one is not so free to experiment with 
novelty or originality, but must keep more 
strictly to the safe lines of proved accept- 
ability. 

Now in what respects may the modern 
‘* architect’s house’ improve upon the aver- 
age speculative builder’s house, considering 
them each as designed primarily to appeal 
to the purchaser; for, after all, that is the 
only reason why a speculative building is 
undertaken ? 

We must admit that for sheer economy ef 
space in planning an experienced builder has 
little to learn. But economy is not the whole 
secret of plan, though an extremely important 
and indeed essential feature. In the distri- 
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bution of the various spaces tle builder's 
house is still far too stereotyped. Everyman 
is no longer content with the arrangement of 
his father’s or his grandfather’s house. For 
example, where space is limited to an area 
sufficient for the provision of two or three 
ees apse the old division into approxi- 
mately equal sized apartments has been su- 
perseded almost entirely in the public taste 
by the demand for one really good-sized 
living-room with a much smaller apartment 
for meals, whilst the old inhospitable passage- 
hall has given way. to the more roomy lounge 
in which the unexpected or unwanted caller 
may be temporarily interviewed in reasonable 
comfort. In the arrangement of the rooms 
themselves, the relation of the fireplace to 
“* draught-routes ’’ from door or window is 
still all too little considered in the average 
small house, yet how vital this is to the com- 
fort of the inhabitants! ‘‘ Service routes ” 
are now generally well arranged as a result 
of the modern cult of labour saving: Mrs. 
Everyman insists, and rightly, that kitchens 
and pantries shall be within easy reach of her 
meals room, but even in this regard the last 
word has not been said in the average house, 
and the architect who will study the 
mysteries of household economy as practised 
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perforce in the frequently servantless small 
home of to-day may be able to contrive still 
further improvements and conveniences. 
Internal planning cannot, of course, be con- 
sidered entirely apart from its resultant effect 
on the exterior of a house, though it is 
curious how little this is recognised. A 
builder, like some private clients, wil! fre- 
quently call in an architect to desigu eleva- 
tions for an already settled and definite plan: 
the tradition dies hard that an archiect’s 
principal concern and interest is in the ex- 
terior of his building—indeed, that his main 
value is to make presentable and picturesque, 
by some touch of alchemy, what else would 
be a crude and ugly building. Really it will 
generally be found that the architect’s work 
lies more in the direction of elimination and 
restraint than in added ornament. An old but 
still reliable maxim for young designers is 
that better work is frequently done with the 
eraser than with the too facile pencil, and 
there is little doubt that one of the salient 
improvements which an architect may sug- 
gest is the eradication of futile and unneces- 
sary embellishment. Frequently, little 
features which have been admired in large 
houses are copied in small ones, entirely irre- 
spective of scale or propriety. For example, 
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some years ago the famous designer of a 
large white house in Hampshire decided in 
a playful moment that some of the putlog 
holes in his walls should be filled up with 
tiles and left as punctuating brown dots at 
symmetrical spaces in his elevations. Done 
once it was an amusing fancy, but just as a 
pun or any kind of impromptu joke, brilliant 
in its first spontaneity, becomes silly and in 
time intensely irritating by constant repeti- 
tion, so when this feature was copied on ali 
hands, and it became the vogue to spot every 
little stucco villa with bits of tile or brick, 
one began to regret the original light- 
heartedness of the great man. This tendency 
to add spotty and restless bits of so-called 
decoration to the elevations of a house should 
be sternly resisted, for, especially in the 
smaller work, a broad simplicity and repose 
is always advantageous. 

But the elimination of ‘‘ fussy bits’ from 
the average builder’s house would merely 
make it look bare and crude, for with this 
stripping the bad proportions become more 
evident, and it is clear that more drastic re- 
vision is needed. How shall we decide what 
are right or wrong proportions? The safest 
and really the only reliable guide is to study 
the principles embodied in the design of the 
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best old cottages and houses in the vicinity. 
This does not mean that we shall copy, 
parrot-fashion, the old work or its particular 
features. There is no life or progress in 
making a replica, but at the same time there 
is little prospect of real useful progress with- 
out the careful study of the past. And an 
analysis of the best of the old work will 
give us a standard of proportions which will 
be invaluable when we design anew. 

But, our builders will say, and not without 
reason, in the old cottage or farmhouse which 
we all admire there were no _ regulations 
governing the heights of stories and other 
vital elements in proportion, and we cannot 
possibly reproduce the long, low lines which 
are such essential features of the old house! 
We must admit that the problem is difficult, 
but it is by no means insuperable. Though 
we cannot reproduce to-day the identical 
heights which more than any other factor 
help to make an old cottage look so homely 
and restful and beautiful, we can by a slight 
scaling up of the linear dimensions still get 
very close to the old proportions, and s0, 
though every dimension is slightly increased, 
keep the balance true. This is surely far 
better than to give up, as the speculative 
builder so often does, any attempt to follow 
the tried and acceptable manner of beautiful 
old buildings, and, whilst observing the regu- 
lations of the local building by-laws, to 
abandon as impracticable the local building 
traditions. ‘There are many ways in which 
a clever and enthusiastic designer will adapt 
or even mask what may at first appear to 
be a combination of hopelessly inartistic 
requirements. For example, consider the 
broadening effect of long horizontal lines un- 
broken by verticals in an elevation : the in- 
fluence of a roof carried down low towards 
the ground in giving the building the 
appearance of stability and kinship with its 
site—and many other “tricks of the trade ”’ 
well known to architects, but apparently 
seldom considered or recognised by others 
who have not been trained in the intensive 
study of the traditional principles of house 
design. 

The modernist architect will perhaps ques- 
tion the necessity to copy even the spirit 
of old work, and, impatient of restraint, 
will demand an entirely new _ trcatment. 
Whatever may be said in favour of his 
attitude, it must be admitted that but a 
very small portion of the house-buying 
public prefer a modernistic house; the 
“Everyman ”’ of our title is, as a rule, very 
conservative: he would, if he could, nearly 
always prefer to buy an old cottage and 
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Masjid-i- Jama, Isfahan: Courtyard. 
(See page 58). 


bring it up to date by internal improve- 
ments; but, since the supply of old cottages 
is inadequate, he will take the next best— 
a new house designed on the old lines. 

The alterations which an architect might 
make in the interior of the average builder’s 
house would probably be slight, but of 
vital effect. Doorways would generally be 
widened and lowered—a few inches in each 
direction at once alters the proportions with 
enormous benefit. The reduction,in the 
height of a skirting, the elimination of a 
frieze, and the omission of the once essential 
cornice—all of which, incidentally, are 
economies—will give an enhanced effect of 
simplicity and repose. Fireplaces may well 
have far more study than is frequently the 
case: a special design is generally worth 
while, though it may cost a little more, but 
it is good to think that careful search 
through an up-to-date catalogue or ware- 
house will result in the discovery of excel- 
lent grates and mantelpieces such as were 
not available a few years ago. The size 


. and proportion of the windows will probably 


need revision: here we are on delicate 
ground: it must be admitted that Every- 
man and his wife demand more glass than 
they really need, and our builder will re- 
quire much persuasion to refrain from meet- 
ing this demand with even excessive liber- 
ality. The arguments in favour of smaller 
windows may be briefly recapitulated: 
internally they add to privacy, warmth, 
homeliness, whilst externally they give 
greater breadth, repose and solidity in a 
building. The regulation that stipulates for 
a proportion of glass to floor area of 10 per 
cent. must generally be observed, but is best 
not exceeded greatly, if at all. The essen- 
tial fact to be remembered is that the size 
of a window is much less important than 
its position in the room and in the wall. 
Again, it is not always appreciated by the 
speculative builder that, when inspecting a 
house prior to valuation, the first thing a 
surveyor will look at is the quality of the 
fittings: door furniture, locks and fasteners, 
etc. A good house might be cheaply finished 
off in this way, but a poor house would 
never be well fitted. The moral is obvious 
Carefully chosen ironmongery of substantial 
quality and suitably unobtrusive design and 
style is an indication that the ship has not 
been spoilt for lack of the proverbial 
ha’porth of tar. 

In our endeavour to catch the eye and 
loosen the purse-strings of the greatest 
number of possible purchasers, we cannot 
disregard the current vogue of the day. 











Some of the characteristic features now in 
demand are based on practical needs; others 
are probably but passing fancies. But any- 
thing which can be termed labour-saving 
(whether rightly or not matters little) is 
always a ‘“‘ good seller’’: under this head 
come jointless floorings, absence of steps, 
solid enclosures instead of turned balusters 
to staircases, unmoulded surfaces, rounded 
angles, and any form of permanent decora- 
tion, such as panelled wainscot or glazed 
tiling. Some form of central heating, if only 
of the most limited scope, is demanded in 
the smallest houses, as is an ample supply 
of hot water for all domestic purposes. 
Water-softening plants, once a luxury of the 
wealthy, are in some districts now con- 
sidered universally essential, whilst facilities 
for the use of electricity for light, heat, 
power and entertainment are expected as a 
matter of course. And we must not forget 
that every house must have convenient and 
adjacent accommodation for the inevitable 
motor-car. 

The days when builders, in the frantic 
effort to cheapen production, used half-round 
eaves gutters to form coved cornices and 
such-like subterfuges are now long past; the 
machine will turn out standardised products 
in almost any line nowadays, and at prices 
which render unnecessary any such chicanery. 
But, whilst we may with advantage 
study and utilise the best products of 
standardisation, let us keep it as a servant 
and refuse to be mastered by it. We have 
a tradition of craftsmanship in_ building 
which must never be suffered to lapse: the 
cult of the machine has damaged it sorely, 
but there are still many people who appre- 
ciate—and will pay for—a little touch of 
individuality or romance in their homes. 
Here, then, is the opportunity to keep our 
souls alive, and by the employment—amply 
justified by financial as well as esthetic 
results—of at least a few of the irreplaceable 
products of native and local handicrafts 
along with what must necessarily be used 
of the best mechanically standardised com- 
ponents, we shall also keep our crafts alive. 


Proposed Council Chamber for Bournemouth. 

There was no opposition at the Ministry of 
Health’s inquiry recently before ng 
W. R. Allin (Ministry Inspector at Bourne- 
mouth) into the Corporation’s application for 
sanction to a loan of £22,000 for the build- 
ing of a new council chamber and additional 
offices adjoining the present town hall 
buildings, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION 


By MARTIN 8. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. 


Tue great exhibition of Persian art, which 
has just been opened at Burlington House, 
is a bold venture on the part of the pro- 
moters. Its predecessors have made an ob- 
vious popular appeal, for pictures of Italian 
Madonnas and portraits of Flemish or Dutch 
burghers are easily understood and appre- 
ciated by the man in the street. They are 
all European, Christian, and comparatively 
modern. But this year’s display is neces- 
sarily more exotic in character, and it covers 
a far wider field. Easel pictures are prac- 
tically unknown in Muslim art; the repre- 
sentation of human and even animal forms 
being banned by the theologians in all re- 
ligious buildings, while even in the privacy 
of palace or dwelling-house it was long dis- 
couraged. Therefore, although the beautiful 
miniature- paintings of Persia are dis- 
played in hundreds of fine examples at the 
exhibition, they are far outnumbered 
by objects of decorative craftsmanship in 
almost every material known to art. US 
the exhibition will be of the greatest in- 
terest to every architect and to every worker 
in the various building crafts, for one result 
of modern research has been to prove the 
amount of the debt that we in Western 
Europe owe to the art of the Near East. To 
take an out-of-the-way example: in the old 
parish church of the little Yorkshire town 
where I was born, there are some sculptured 
fragments of an ancient cross bearing upon 
them a quaint beast, and elsewhere in the 
Northern counties are others of the same 
type, but slightly later in date. They may 
be ascribed with some certainty to the 
seventh century, and scholars of many 
nations have endeavoured to account for the 
excellence of their carving at a time when 
such art in Western Europe was at its lowest 
ebb. A few weeks ago, reading Mr. 
A. W. Clapham’s new book on ‘“‘ English 
Romanesque Architecture,’’ I learned that 
ornament similar to that on the Otley Cross 
is only found on an ivory throne at Ravenna, 
possibly made by an Eastern craftsman, and 
that the sculptor of these masterpieces in 
remote Yorkshire valleys was probably a 
fugitive from the Muslim invaders in North 
Africa or Asia Minor. 

That is an isolated case, but it is now 
generally believed that we owe to the early 
Muhammadan architects of Persia and Asia 
Minor the pointed arch, and many other 
important features in building. 

The exhibits in Burlington House, between 
two and three thousand in number, may 
be briefly classified as Achzemenian, Sasa- 
nian, and Muhammadan. The first group 
includes the art of the Achemenian 
dynasty, which ruled Persia from its foun- 
dation as an independent state in ¢. 550 B.c. 
to its conquest by Alexander the Great in 
331 s.c. ‘‘Achemenian” is simply a 
dynastic name, and Achzemenian buildings 
are Persian in the sense that Tudor build- 
ings are English. The names of the 
Achzemenian kings—Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, and the rest—are familiar to us 
all. They figure in the Bible story, and 
their palaces at Persepolis and Susa are 
known to every architectural student. 
Achzemenian art is represented at Burling- 
ton House by a fine series of casts of sculp- 
ture from Persepolis, by one of the famous 
friezes of archers from Susa in glazed and 
coloured brickwork (lent by the Louvre), 
and several other architectural fragments. 
Unfortunately, M. Dieulafoy’s model of the 
Apadana (throne-room) at Susa, which 
should have been a notable exhibit, was 
found to be in too dilapidated a condition to 
permit of its transport to London. This 
Achemenian architecture influenced, and 
was influenced by, that of Ionian Greece, so 
its importance to us need not be stressed 
here. 

The next important period in Persian archi- 
tecture is named after the Sasanian dynasty, 
which lasted from c. s.p. 212 to the Muslim 
conquest of Persia in a.p. 633-641. (From 
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331 B.c. to a.D. 212 Persia was a mere 
province of the Seleucid, and then the 
Parthian Empire, and her architecture is 
negligible.) The importance of Sasanian 
architecture in the general story of develop 
ment is now realised, thanks to important 
discoveries in recent years. lt was influenced 
considerably by Roman methods of design 
and construction, as may be seen in the 
fagade of Ctesiphon, the vaults and domes 
of Firuzabad and Sarvistan, and the sculp- 
tured ornament of Mshatta—all royal palaces. 
The exhibition includes several interesting 
fragments of architectural sculpture of this 
period. 

But the great bulk of the exhibits, in all 
the crafts, date from the Muhammadan 
period—that is, from the Muslim conquest in 
633-641 to the present time; for Persia is 
still a Muhammadan country, officially and 
in fact. Her people still worship m 
mosques; her craftsmen still produce de- 
signs based on a long tradition, and influ- 
enced even now by the ancient ritual and 
theological restrictions of Islam, though 
European fashions have played sad havoc 
with the national spirit. Certain textbooks 
describe the ‘‘ Saracenic’’ architecture of 
Persia and other Muslim countries as ‘‘ non- 
historical’? : by which is meant that it 
does not form part of the general line of 
development of West European architecture. 
The time has come when that attitude has 
to be reconsidered, for if we admit—as most 
scholars now do—that the pointed arch itself 
came from Mesopotamia or Muslim Egypt. 
together with other details of Gothic archi- 
tecture, then we must at least regard the 
Persians as distant cousins. 


The founder of Islam, at the outset, shared 
with his devout and _ bellicose followers 
a complete ignorance of architecture. Arabia 
was an inhospitable land, adorned with 
few noteworthy buildings; but as the hand- 
ful of disciples became a conquering host, 
as they spread over the rich and highly 
civilised countries of Egypt and Syria, they 
captured city after city filled with skilled 
artificers, and containing important monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman and Byzantine 
architecture; and in the dominions of the 
Sasanian kings of Persia they found the great 
royal palaces of which mention has been 
made. Technical skill was therefore at their 
call in all these conquered territories, 
coupled with an architectural tradition which 
varied in each. The Arabs_ supplied 
what we now call the architectural “ pro- 
gramme,”’ the ritual requirements for an 
entirely new type of building—the mosque. 
And the marvellous thing about Muslim 
architecture is that, though it thus had its 
origin in the superimposition of this pro- 
gramme on an advanced building tradition 
in every country, it produced a style of 
building universally recognisable, in spite of 
local variations. In the growth of that style 
architectural forms borrowed from Persia or 
developed in Persia (which then included 
Mesopotamia) played a leading part: some 
would say the foremost part. 


The first mosque, at Madinah, in Arabia 
(A.D. 622), was merely a walled enclosure. 
containing on one side a rough shed or 
hut partitioned into rooms, where Muhammad 
and his wives dwelt. The largest of 
these rooms served as a sanctuary in 
which the Prophet led the prayers of the 
Faithful. Within a few years were suc- 
cessively added the magsurah, a screen to 
protect those in the sanctuary from the 
pressure of the crowd; the mimbar, a pulpit 
with a canopied top; the mihrab, or prayer- 
niche, indicating the direction of Mecca, and 
forming the ‘focal point’’ of a mosque; 
and the minaret (in Arabic, ma’dhana), a 
tower from which the call to prayer is made 
by the muezzin. These features are found 
in most mosques in all countries, and, in 
the larger mosques where public worship is 
conducted at midday on Friday, the primi- 
tive arrangement of a great square or rect- 
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angular open court (sain) is preserved. it 
is usually surrounded by an arcade (liwan) 
on all sides, that on the Mecca side being 
the deepest and forming the sanctuary, with 
the mihrab in the centre of its back wall. 
In Persia the mihrab is often placed in a 
domed chamber, and in the centre of each 
of the four arcades is a huge porch or recess 
(eivan). Several examples of the mihrab 
are to be found in the exhibition, ranging 
in date over a period of several centuries, 
and in material from stucco to lustre-faience. 
The mihrab form (a pointed niche) also 
appears on the small prayer-mats used for 
daily devotions, freely copied in modera 
English imitations. Obviously there can be 
no minarets at Burlington House, but repre- 
sentations of all these architectural features 
are to be seen in the illuminated manu- 
scripts, and even on a few of the textile 
fabrics. 

One of the most striking objects in the 
exhibition is a huge model, one-third of the 
size of the original, of the main porch by 
which one enters the Royal Mosque of 
Isfahan (1612-27), from the great square of 
the city, laid out at the same time. Con- 
structed partly by Persian and partly by 
English craftsmen, working under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arnold Silcock, F.R.I.B.A., this 
remarkable exhibit, though it does not 
achieve the full effect of the magnificent 
original, displays many of the most distinc- 
tive characteristics of Persian Muslim archi- 
tecture. 

The main arch has a pointed head, rather 
depressed in form. This is known as a 
**Persian’’ arch, and is found in Persia 
centuries before we began to use it as our 
“‘Tudor”’ arch. The head of the niche is 
filled with ‘*stalactite ’’ ornament, a feature 
of uncertain origin dating back to the 
eleventh century, and found—for some in- 
scrutable reason—in most Muslim buildings 
from China to Spain. This ornament de 
mands great geometrical skill both in setting- 
out and in execution. In the porch 
of Isfahan the stalactites, and the whole 
of the wall-surfaces, are covered with 
brilliantly-coloured faience, a material in 
which the Persians have always excelled 
and which they inherited from their remote 
predecessors in Babylonia and _ Assyria. 
The colours of the model, however, fall short 
of those in the original. The delicacy of the 
geometrical patterns is characteristic of 
Muhammadan architectural decoration. The 
naturalistic forms and the statues sculptured 
in our Gothic churches, and the paint- 
ings of saints and martyrs on their walls, 
are never found in Muslim countries. They 
were vetoed by the theologians; moreover, 
stone and wood are both scarce in Persia, 
and high relief gives too sharp a shadow 
in the brilliant sunshine there. For these 
reasons, Muhammadan artists devoted their 
talents, with great success, to the evolution 
of intricate patterns based on geometrical 
forms, such as the circle, the square, and the 
hexagon—hence our word ‘“arabesque.”’ 
With these they combined bands of delicate 
conventional foliage and texts from the 
Koran, inscribed in flowing caligraphy, as 
in this case, or in the far older and very 
beautiful Kufic characters. These occur as 
early as the ninth century, and are probably 
the precursors of our own Gothic ornamental 
inscriptions. 

Limitation of space forbids a further de- 
scription of the architectural treasures ex- 
hibited at Burlington House, but this brief 
article may induce readers to pay a personal 
visit. Professor Pope’s lecture at the 
R.I.B.A., at 5.30 p.m., on January 15, will 
deal with ‘‘ Persian Art,” and admission is 
free to the public. 


Municipal and County Engineers’ Conference. 


The 58th annual conference of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers will 
be held at Birmingham from June 17-20, 
under the presidency of Mr. H. H. Humphries, 
M.Inst.C.E. The President and Council ex- 
tend to representatives of local authorities 
a cordial invitation to be present. Full par- 
ticulars are obtainable from the Secretary, 84, 
Eccleston-square, S.W.1. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE THEATRE 


IN AMERICA.—I 


By E. WAMSLEY-LEWIS, A.R.1.B.A. 


THERE is a vast fund of useful informa- 
tion to be gathered by any architectural or 
engineering student visiling America, for, 
unuke Our conservative selves, the Ameri- 
cans are always willing to experiment and 
try new ideas, Consequently their progress 
is much more rapid than our own, and their 
work of to-day definitely more interesting. 
They are less tied to old formule whenever 
they discover something fresh which meets 
their requirement better, and are extra- 
ordinarily eager to experiment in a new 
idea. The usual reply to a suggestion in 
ingland is: “What is the matter with what 
we have got?” whilst in America it is: 
“Tell us what you know.” Organisation is 
a watchword. ‘They save millions of dollars 
by it; they are more ready to be organised, 
grouped and directed than we are. 

In the architecture of the theatre and the 
mechanical equipment of the stage Germany 
is far in advance of the rest of the world. 
The science of theatre design has almost 
entirely come from the Germans, and yet, 
if one suggested to an English theatre 
manager that he should adopt some feature 
or apparatus common in Germany but un- 
usual here, the reply is invariably: “Ah! 
the Germans can afford that sort of thing 
because their theatres are subsidised by the 
State, and therefore they can cut their 
financial losses more easily than ourselves, 
who rely upon private enterprise.” After 
an idea has been adopted with success in 
America, however, the Englishman may 
consider it for his own theatre. Hence 
equipment and features of a theatre usually 
are invented and used first in Germany, then 
commercialised in America, and after such 
consideration and the lapse of years, they will 
be found in this country when the theatre 
owner or manager really believes they will 
bring him profit, or is afraid of competition. 

By reason of the greater wealth of his 
country, the American financier is able to 
spend more money on places devoted entirely 
to public amusement. A very large propor- 
tion of American citizens are able to afford 
to be patrons of the theatre, because they 
earn more than just enough to keep them- 
selves and their families with food and 
shelter. In America there is supposed to be 
no lower or really poor class—the whole of 
the population is upper or lower-middle class 
—and unless the subject is very deeply 
examined it seems to be true. We find, 
therefore, that there are millions of people 
able to pay a dollar for atheatre seat without 
any undue strain on their financial resources. 
The theatrical promoters are, therefore, 
blessed with a far easier problem than their 
counterparts in other countries. They can 
charge stall prices for all their ground floor, 
for there is no pit in the American theatre, 
and thus much money and space can be 
saved in the building of the theatre, for the 
necessity for separate entrance and exits for 
pit patrons has vanished. The omission of 
the pit simplifies the planning of the stalls 
floor of the theatre to a great extent. 
The presence of the pit in the English 
theatre, coming as it does between the stalls 
and the entrance vestibule, and having its 
own special entrances and exits entirely 
separate from those of the stalls, provides 
one of the greatest difficulties which English 
architects are ever faced with. 

There is little home life in the cities of 
America as we know it in England. Very 
little entertaining is done at home, par- 
ticularly in New York, and the average New 
Yorker in consequence takes his pleasures 
outside. He is, too, a person who craves 
for excitement, and quickly and easily 
develops into a “film fan ” or playgoer, not 


so much for a love of the play as for the 
necessity of being entertained somehow. 
Although one of the most adorable things 
abont the American is his enthusiasm, in 
his theatres enthusiasm does not seem to 
exist, Perhaps the absence of the pit and 


gallery is a reason for this. In London 
theatres the appreciation of the patrons in 
the pit and gallery sweeps over the house 
and enlivens the actors on the stage. In 
New York the audience is very quiet, but 
when it emerges into the street after the 
show and joins the crowd on Broadway, one 
feels that there is a sort of Bank Holiday 
atmosphere amongst them. The absence of 
foyers probably partly accounts for this, and 
the fine exhilarating, dry air of the city. 

The success of so many of the buildings 
of America may be attributed solely to the 
fact that the architect employed was a 
specialist in that particular kind of build- 
ing. Owners, keen business men, have been 
satisfied because their building fulfils with 
a high degree of efficiency the functions for 
which it was designed. Aisthetically, such 
buildings are likely to be successful because 
the architect, knowing the difficulties of the 
problem, will probably not have to change 
his design from time to time to provide for 
things of which he was ignorant, and so be 
able to keep to the unity of his original 
conception. Some types of buildings have 
developed so rapidly and to such big propor- 
tions, and have become so involved with new 
requirements, that only a_ specialist could 
keep up to date with the large amount of 
data necessary to be known to evolve them. 

Big theatres in America are nearly always 
built by one or another of the firms that 
specialise in them, although of small theatres 
many go to other men. ‘lhere are firms who 
build theatres by the score, in much the 
same way as a turniture factory turns out 
tables. They have a colossal staff of 
draughtsmen and specialists always engaged 
in the same type of theatre, each man doing 
his own particular job. Such a firm is 
naturally in the position to turn the draw- 
ings out very quickly, and able to avoid the 
pitfalls of the young architect building a 
theatre for the first or even the second 
time. Local authorities provide more regu- 
lations for theatres, especially cinemas, that 
have to be either met or got over; the 
heating and ventilation equipment riddles 
the building with a maze ot ducts. Then a 
certain knowledge of stagecraft and mechani- 
cal equipment is necessary, even before 
sketch plans can begin. In the large offices 
there is a man who can prepare in the 
course of a morning the sketch plans for a 
theatre to seat four or five thousand people, 
or be able to give the client the seating 
capacity of his site after a few rapid caleu- 
lations. 

A tremendous advantage to everybody con- 
cerned is the fact that in America plans are 
returned by the Superintendent of Buildings, 
with the requisite permission to build, only 
a few days after they have been deposited. 
Provided adherence is kept to the laws in 
carrying out the building in accordance with 
the deposited plans and specifications, there 
is no further hindrance from the local autho 
rities. In London, the custom is to send 
plans to the London County Council, who 
return them after the course of a matter 
of weeks, perhaps several, and they have 
then to be passed by the Borough Surveyor, 
the Fire Brigade and the District Authority 
separately. The duties of each overlap, and 
often they disagree with each other, and, in 
consequence, the procedure takes many weeks 
before everybody is satisfied; even then, 
when building operations at last commence, 
someone from somewhere or other is likely to 
ring up the architect and complain that he 
has not seen the plans. 

In England, also, before working drawings 
can be commenced, the architect has to have 
the site surveyed, find out the position of 
sewers and any restrictions of ancient lights 
himself. In America this is already done 
for him, so he knows all the obstructions 
in his way from the commencement. One of 
the most important differences between 


in America and in this 
country is the fact that mechanical ventila- 
tion is not allowed here for toilets and 


theatre design 


sundry rooms. The attitude of some English 
district authorities is astonishing to one not 
used to their ways. Some work to help 
the architect, but others, with remarkable 
tenacity to their own district code, are a tre- 
mendous hindrance to efficient architecture. 
One cannot reason with these; they listen 
to no argument. For instance, I[ have 
been told that even when the L.C.C. 
gives permission to use mechanical ventilation 
for toilets, a window is preferred that is open- 
able, but left permanently closed, because 
mechanical ventilation plants are liable to get 
out of order Actually, however, there is 
nothing in a ventilation plant to get out of 
order. In America, owing to the use of 
mechanical ventilation, the site for a theatre 
can be used to greater advantage than here, 
and far less time is taken up with the plan- 
ning. Small rooms, toilets and retiring rooms, 
the musicians’ room, etc., can all be placed in 
the basement under the theatre or tucked 
away within the thickness of the balcony, 
because windows to each of these apart- 
ments then become unnecessary. In England 
the most skilful architect spends weeks of 
Ingenious planning to get all the subsidiary 
rooms arranged to satisfy the local 
authorities, 

In England a request was made to a local 
authority for the pavement levels adjoining 
a theatre site. Since the London County 
Council would not permit thresholds to 
exits greater than 1 in. in height above 
the pavement, this information materially 
affected the design of the exits. An extra 
step is often impossible to obtain afterwards 
without breaking one or another regulation. 
The pavement levels were sent to the archi- 
tects a clear twelve months after the first 
request was made. This case was not in a 
sleepy country village. 

In America, theatre plans are scrutinised 
by the fire insurance authorities, who call 
for certain precautionary measures and the 
installation of fire-fighting equipment. The 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters call 
for all portions of a building to be equipped 
with sprinklers, except where entirely fire- 
proof and containing only non-combustible 
material. The largest: number of sprinklers 
is required to protect the rigging loft and 
stage. Sprinklers must sustain a pressure 
of 300 Ib. per sq. in. without leaking, and 
must be capable of operating under 5 Ib. 
of water pressure. The roof tank supplving 
the sprinkler system is placed on the highest 
part of the stage roof, and must be elevated 
so that it will be at least 12 ft. above the 
highest sprinkler. 

These tanks are one of the greatest eye- 
sores of American cities. In New York 
they show above the roof of many a finely 
designed building, spoiling the composition 
and looking untidy, like a foreign locomo- 
tive wearing its works outside. Compara- 
tively recently, however, attempts have heen 
made to mask these tanks by housing them 
in a specially designed tower. 

The mere business man or financier in 
America has realised for years the com- 
mercial value of a fine architectural build- 
ing. Mr. Gordon Selfridge, who came to 
this country from across the Atlantic, was 
the first, I believe. who in England made 
any attempt to use the building itself as 
a commercial advertisement. Now, after a 
comparatively short space of time, his store 
has become a landmark of London. It is the 
simple directness of its architectural motif 
which attracts, and the bigness of its scale 
which demands attention, seeming to beg us 
to grow into eight-foot-tall men. This, Mr. 
Selfridge feels, is sufficient, for even his 
name does not appear upon the building. 

Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, America’s greatest 
showman, directed his architect, Mr. Joseph 
Urban,- to make the facade of his new 
theatre ‘shout ’’ to the public to let them 
know of its purpose and existence; to make 
people diverge from the main theatre tracks, 
and compel them to come in. This was 
also achieved by bigness of scale. 
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“THE BUILDER” DEBATE 


XXXV.—REGISTRATION. 


Sra,— The arguments set forth by ‘‘Posi- 
tive” in favour of the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Bill, though very fairly stated, so tar 
as they go, would have more validity if they 
covered the ground, which they do not, He 
dismisses lightly some of the gravest objec- 
tions to the measure and appears rather in 
the character of a Rip Van Winkle rehears- 
ing arguments which belong to years ago. 
He does not realise how much public opinion 
has changed from belief that legislation can 
effect the benetits to architecture, of which 
he, and the mover of the second reading are 
so assured. “Positive” also dismisses the 
Objection of “the impossibility of art “by 
law,” yet the wisest of all ages have felt 
- the peril of ‘“‘art made tongue-tied by 
authority,” which contracts its freedom to 
within the customary and the average, sus- 
picious of creative experience. 


But accepting the object of the measure 
as one to promote the interests of architec- 
ture, and protect the public (which has not 
asked to be protected), what actual protec- 
tion does this Bill hold out? Anyone may 
build and both ‘“‘candlestick-maker” and 
“undertaker ”’ can call themselves architect, 
and “Positive ” labours to tell us that all 
the original proposals of the Bill “may be 
left out of all practical considerations.” All 
that is left to us, therefore, according to 
“Positive’s ” own statement, is that a rrate- 
ful public may finger down a “‘carefu.ly 
compiled register ” which calls “quiet atten- 
tion” to statutory qualifications. It 
reminds one of the fruit-sellers’ cry im 
Constantinople: “In the name of the 
Prophet—figs !”” 

In reply to the objection that there are 
many “lurid” buildings erected by those 
who call themselves architects, who still 
under the measure would be able to follow 
their art, we are told that in the course of a 
generation or two these will die out, and 
that afterwards their successors will be kept 
out. But unless it can be shown that under 
the enormously increased numbers to be 
included under this Bill, no ‘lurid ” archi- 
tects will be included, will their successors 
be content to be kept out, or that their 
interests should suffer? In opening the 
floodgates as the Bill proposes, experience 
tells us it is far more likely the power will 
be captured by them, and that the security 
for good architecture, which should be the 
object of the measure, may prove only te 
have been security for the worse. 


in the beginning this movement for 
registration grew out of a rightly felt dis- 
content and desire (a quite mistaken one) 
to improve architecture by making it a 
close. corporation, or exclusive body, in 
which only the sons of. well-to-do people 
who could afford the cost of a long training 
should follow the profession. As was stated 
by Lt.-Col. Moore, in moving the second 
reading, “We would like to make it a 
safe, secure and dignified profession ’’—in 
terms a policy of “safety first ” and profes- 
sional dignity a mistress art by Act of 
Parliament! But architecture can only be 
dignified where the architect gives it 
dignity. Any other status is not without 
peril to architecture itself, and is the 
shadow for the substance. 


Idealistic and sentimental views that “we 
want to develop the profession into a com- 
munity of practical idealists ” and more of 
the same kind, by Lt.-Col. Moore, do not 
stand for the realities of the situation, when 


we find that under the Bill all the securities © 


for effecting this charming resvIt have been 
whittled away. The Bill neither protects 
the name nor the art. and what in any 
case can protect the art but its own-dignity ? 
And is this anxiety for the public to he 
protected anite gennine? Tf it does not 


know its right hand from its left in these 
matters this Rill will not enable it to do 
so; it will still go after false gods until 
by better education and outlook it learns 
te distinguish. 


It is also argued by supporters of the Bill 
that architecture is different from the other 
arts as its practice involves large financial 
responsibilities, and that registration will 
reduce the risk that these may _ be 
endangered. But can it be contended that 
responsibility only exists within official 
status? Is such a view quite disinterested 
or just to those who disapprove of the 
measure ? 


“ Positive ” complains of the ‘‘ not worth 
while” attitude of architects who oppose 
the measure: of the good architects who are 
indifferent, or see only a hollow gain. But 
he may too easily attribute to “‘ snobbish- 
ness ’’ what is a deep-seated conviction that 
you cannot develop “ practical idealists ”’ in 
this way, and that all this solicitude to 
hold up the dignity or architecture, apart 
from the dignity that the good architect 
can give it, is mischievous, because founded 
on a false estimate of its nature. 


What architecture needs is not so much 
the reform of “the other fellow,” but to 
deepen experience and inward development. 
No Acts of Parliament will secure this, and 
are but the survival of the old reform 
machinery which we now distrust. The 
mover of the second reading talks of the 
ideals secured by the measure, but its reality 
is towards a closer corporation and bureau- 
cratic dominance, were it anything. Surely 
it is better to leave architecture free from 
these entanglements, concentrating on edu- 
cation and good example instead. 
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Education, taste?’—but architecture needs 
more tnan these; the artist, as well as the 
craftsman and scholar. And it is creative 
experience that under this Bill will be 
most imperilled. It may advance profes- 
sional status, with increased income and 
outward influence, but the Institute wiil 
be further from art, a danger to architec- 
ture, and, therefore, an injury to the best 
interests of the profession. 

For the noble art of architecture to fall 
under the shackles of bureaucratic control 
is not to make it “ safe and dignified,” but 
to stereotype it to the pattern of official 
approval, static and suspicious of ideas; to 
contract its flight from the skies to a cage. 
Creative architecture—unless architecture 
is a profession, and not an art—lives be- 
yond the range of manifest phenomena, per- 
haps from outside the world, therefore to 
trap it within the approval of official sanc- 
tions is to jeopardise the best. Art can 
never be so enclosed. In short, all the Bil) 
will secure, if it becomes law, is the sole 
right to the use of the title, “ registered 
architect.” 

This is no ettack on the promoters of the 
Bill or the R.I.B.A., but a regret for a 
departure from its better traditions. There 
are not a few who are sorry to notice the 
prevailing influences of recent years, and 
would like to see it truer to its own sphere 
of general guidance and education, Alma 
Mater to the profession. For the reasons 
stated, I oppose “ Positive’s” view that 
registration will benefit architecture, and 
believe that were the Bill to become law it 
would inflict a grave injury. 

NEGATIVE. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL 


Srr,—I have been reluctant to express 
any personal opinion on the above subject 
in view of the number of members who 
might write. with more skill and greater 
authority, but as I-regard the Bill as en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, I cannot remain 
quiescent, especially as time has failed to 
produce any etatement to modify my 
opinion. It is true that the Council has a 
mandate from the majority of members to 
prepare a Registration Bill, but it is im- 
plied that nothing perilous or derogatory to 
architecture should be done. The Bill, as 
presented to the House of Commons, will, I 
submit, give statutory’ power and qualifi- 
cation to many who treat architecture as 
secondary and supplementary to business, 
and who do not profess to have the same 
ideals and aspirations as ourselves. 


It appears that there are to be no less 
than eleven bodies included in the Admis- 
sion Committee, besides the representatives 
appointed by the Institute. Of these eleven 
bodies, three are designated engineers, one 
estate agent, one land agent, three archi- 
tects and surveyors, and last, but not least, 
three auctioneers with the supplementary 
appellations—estate agents, landed property 
agents, house agents, rating surveyors and 
valuers. 


Members of the Institute already have 
been induced to make the most generous 
concessions gratuitously to architectural 
practitioners unqualified by examination; 
now they are asked to establish perman- 
ently and share the control of architectural 
practice with some of the very elements 
which were a most serious menace to legi- 
timate architectural practice, and _ this 
“con amore.” In fact, the Institute is not 
even to have a majority of representatives 
upon the Admission Committee. 

Successive charters since 1837 have de- 
eclared that we are associated. “for the 
general advancement of civil architecture 
and for promoting and facilitating the ac- 
quirement of the knowledge of the various 
arts and sciences connected therewith.” I 
would ask those who advise members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
exercise their influence in support of this 
Bill, and to designate themselves as Regis- 
tered Architects, if they conscientiously be- 


lieve they are true to the birthright they 
have inherited. 

Registration as now presented to us seems 
to be the product of a disordered and un- 
disciplined epoch still suffering from the 
aftermath of a dreadful war. In my view 
the Bill is materialistic in origin and de- 
sign, and at variance with our traditions. 
Should it become law I fear grievous dis- 
appuintment will inevitably ensue, leading 
to discontent and ultimate disruption. 

I have been trained to regard architec- 
ture as a noble vocation calling for sacrifice 
to ideals. The intrusion of business organi- 
sations as proposed seems to me to be in- 
congruous and unwarrantable. In my 
opinion, conjunction with the mixed as- 
sembly advocated by our Council is incon- 
sistent and prejudicial to the supreme posi- 
tion we now hold under Royal Patronage. 


HERBERT WIGGLESwoRTH, F.R.1.B.A. 


Board of Architectural Education. 


The questions set at the Intermediate, Final 
and Special Examinations held in November 
and December, 1930, have been published, and 
are on sale at the R.I.B.A., price 1s. (exclu- 
sive of postage). 


Professional Announcements. 


Messrs. Robey E. Carpenter and Son, quan- 
tity and measuring surveyors and arbitra- 
tors, have removed their offices to 28, High- 
field-street, Leicester. Telephone No. is 
22650. 

Mr. A. F. Wicksteed, L.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., 
has taken into partnership his chief assistant, 
Mr. Harry E. Few (chartered surveyor), and 
his son, Mr. F. J. M. Wicksteed, as from 
January 1, and will continue to practise under 
the title of A. F. Wicksteed, Son and Few, 
at 426-8, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

Mess's. F. W. Rees and Partners, chartered 
architects, announce that their address will 
be 27 and 31, High-street, Croydon. Tele- 
phone as heretofore: Croydon 1030. 








[*,* Other correspondence will be found 
on page 113; Competition News on page 114; 
and notes on Illustrations on page 117.] 
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‘*Cable House,’’ Victoria Embankment, W.C. : Detail of Entrance—From a Model. 


Sm Hersert Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect for Elevations. 
Messrs. Grace & Farmer, F, & L.R.1.B.A., General Architects. 
Mr. J. Norman Ruopzs, F.8.I., Consultant. 
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The Baggage Hall, Tilbury. 





Str Epwin Cooper, A.R.A., Architect. 
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GARDEN Front. 





ENTRANCE FRONT. 


Tutor’s House, Bryanston School, Dorset. 


Str Epwin Cooper, A.R.A., Architect. 
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Proposed Welsh National Memorial Buildings, Cardiff. 


Mr. Percy Tuomas, F.R.1.B.A. (Messrs. Ivor JoNES aNnD Percy THomas), Architect. 
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Main Building 


Str Gites Scort, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Whitelands College, Putney, S.W. 
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“Kirkland House’’ (Glyn Mills Bank), Whitehall, S.W.: Elevation to Spring Gardens. 


Messrs, WrIMPERIS, Srmpson AND GUTHRIE, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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‘*Kirkland House’’ (Glyn Mills Bank), Whitehall, S.W.: Detail of Entrance. 


Messrs. WIMPERIS, StwPSON AND GUTHRIE, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Glyn Mills Bank, Whitehall, S.W. 
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GRouND-FLOOR PLAN. 


New Council Offices, Bognor Regis. 
Mr. C. Cowtes-Voysty, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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The Plaza Theatre, Birkenhead: View of Proscenium. 
Mr. A. Ernest SHENNAN, F.R.I.B.A., . Architect. 
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Messrs. UNDERDOWN AND DvKe, Architects. 
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House in Links Road, Seaford. 


Messrs. UNDERDOWN AND DUKE, Architects. 
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View of Proscenium from Circle. 


Sadlers Wells Theatre, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 





Messrs. Frank Matcuam & Co., Architects. 
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Messrs. FRANK Matcuam & Co., Architects. 
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Westminster Bank Branch Office, Dingle. 
Mr. A. Ernest SHENNAN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
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Westminster Bank Branch Office, Crosby. 





Westminster Bank Branch Office, West Kirby. 
Miz. A. Ernest SHennan, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR. 


Lloyds Bank Branch Office, Orpington. 





Mr. Epwin Wittrams, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Mr. Epwin WituiaMs, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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STELA*—1 


By ARNOLD WHITTICK. 


THE beginnings and growth of an art and 
its revelation of certain developments of the 
human mind, although of great interest, 
often serve the more utilitarian purpose of 
affording suggestions for design and treat- 
ment by reminding us of effective artistic 
conventions. The influence of ancient 
“gypt on modern architecture is apparent 
in many of our public buildings, and 
important movements of modern sculpture, 
‘specially architectura] sculpture, evolve, to 
. considerable extent, from the creations of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria. It will hardly 
be disputed now that during the greatest 
periods of Egyptian art the particular type 
of architectural sculpture then employed 
bas never been surpassed in artistic excel- 
lence. Among the objects on which relief 
sculpture was used profusely were the 
sepulchral and commemorative stele, and 
although not generally reaching the same 
level of excellence of the more important 
wall sculpture, they yet afford many 
examples of high artistic accomplishment, 
and in a few instances rank among the 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. 


The oldest monumental remains of the 
aucient Egyptians of history bring us at 
once to the beginnings of burial and com- 
memorative customs that have the decided 
characteristics of civilisation. Professor 
J. H. Breasted (“Ancient Records of 
Egypt’; Chicago, 1906; Vol. I, p. 76), in 
speaking of the knowledge of ancient Egypt 
afforded by the inscriptions on the Palermo 
stone, Says that ‘‘they reveal a great and 
powerful kingdom from the beginning of the 
dynasties, enjoying ordered government 
under a highly developed and aggressive 
state, and exhibiting a high degree of cul- 
ture and civilisation such as we could nat 
have anticipated in this remote age.’ The 
earliest form of graveyard monument, and 
what became the principal form throughout 
its history, is the upright slab, known as 
the stele, éyn\n (meaning standing block 
or stone), which in its sepulchral use mav 
be regarded as the equivalent of the modern 





* These articles deal with the free standing stele 
and not with the stele that form part of the wall 
between the sepulchral and offertory chambers in 
the large tomb structures. 





By permission of the Egyptian Exploration Society: 


iG. 1.—Ivory TABLET OF 1ST DYNASTY (FROM 

ABYDOS—Now IN CarRo MvsEum). 
Representation in centre is a drawing of elevation of 
ist dynasty Royal cemetery at Abydos, and is probably, 
as Sir Flinders Petrie says, the oldest architectural 
drawing in the world. 


headstone, so called because of its position 
at the head of the grave. 

_The earliest sepulchral stones of ancient 
civilisations, those of the Nile Valley or of 
Palestine, for example, suggest a develop- 
ment of the stele from the menhir, although 
the stele of the beginning of the first 
Egyptian dynasty show a great advance on 
the menhir; the connecting link—the inter- 
mediate stages in the evolution—are want- 
ing, yet it is certainly a sound hypothesis 
that they exist or have existed. On thea 
other hand, the stele may have evolved from 
the false door of the Egyptian tombs, or it. 
may have been a combination of both: the 
door giving shape to the menhir; but I will 
discuss this matter Jater when certain forms 
of stele have been considered. 

Before making a general examination of 
Egyptian stele it will be an advantage to 
consider briefly the early Egyptian methods 
of burial so that the relation of this form 
of monument to the grave may be more 
clearly, apprehended. The earliest graves 
found in Egypt belong, it is thought, to a 
primitive indigenous race. These graves 
are shallow excavations in the soil, and the 
body appears to have been laid in the 
embryonic position, or to have been burnt 
and the remains of bones placed in a chest 
or thrown in the grave, or to have been 
dismembered and the parts arranged com- 
pactly in the grave. Vessels, stone imple- 
ments, etc., were laid with the body for 
use in the future life or as offerings. (A 
copy of one of these early graves, with the 
body in embryonic position, is in the 
British Museum.) This custom may have 
been either propitiatory or an act of kin- 
ship following a belief in a life of the 
future similar to that lived on earth. Em- 
balming does not appear to have been 
employed by this early indigenous race. 

It is fairly well established that the 
civilised Egyptians of ancient history were 
not indigenous but invaded Egypt from, it 
is conjectured, Asia Minor and settled there 
some time before the first dynasty.t The 
earliest graves of the ‘“ New Race” were 
similar to the shallow excavations of the 
indigenous people, and they seem to have 
adopted the embryonic position of burial 
until about the third dynasty, when the 
custom of laying the body straight on the 
back was adopted. With the developments 
of civilisation and religion, which may be 
regarded as active early in pre-dynastic 
times, came all manner of elaborations and 
extensions. Some of these may be enumer- 
ated. Coffins and sarcophagi were made to 
receive the bodies, the graves became 
deeper, a shaft was formed which led down 
to a chamber that received the coffin or 
sarcophagus, and provisions for the dead, 
vessels, food, etc.. were placed in the sur. 
rounding space. Chambers to receive offer- 
ings and for the purpose of prayer were 
constructed near the sepulchral chamber. 
the principal offertory chamber being built 
above the shaft that Ied to the tomb. These 
structures gradually assumed larger propor- 
tions until the principal offertory chamber 
of each tomb became a small temple. So 
elaborate did these sepulchral accessories 
become that as early as the first dynasty the 
tombs of kings reveal superstructures of 
considerable extent.t A slightly different 
development arose from the desire of in- 
creasing the security of the tomb. The 
burial chamber was constructed still deeper 
in the ground, and the small structure 
formed like a niche or recess, which was 
first built on the surface above the grave 
for the purpose of prayer and offerings, 
later gave place to a large platform, 
obviously designed to ensure the utmost pro- 
tection for the grave. In later types other 





+ This matter is fully discussed by Sir E. A. Wallis 
ae in his “‘ History of Egypt ’’ (London, 1902), 
Oi. 

t Plans of these, and later examples, are given in 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie’s ‘‘ Roval Tombs ”’ (1901 
and 1902) and “‘ Gizeh and Rifeh ’’ (1907). 
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Fie. 2.—StTgep PYRAMID AT SAKKARAH, 


Tilustrating stage in evolution of great |pyramids from 
protective platform above tomb. 


platforms were added above the one erected 
on the ground and still later ‘they were 
designed in a series of steps, following 
roughly the pyramidal shape, as in the step 
pyramid at Sakkarah (Fig. 2), a develop- 
ment that ultimately resulted in the great 
pyramids of the fourth dynasty. The 
chambers for offerings and prayers became 
separate structures, and in the case of 
Royal tombs, often became temples of con- 
siderable size and magnificence. 

Private graves and those of Royal officials 
and domestics naturally continued, for the 
most part,on more modest lines. The latter sur- ° 
rounded the tombs of their Royal masters and 
the graves were sometimes arranged between 
long walls with cross dividing walls and 
sometimes, though arranged in rows, were 
excavated separately, a method of burial 
sometimes adopted in contemporary ceme- 
teries of private graves. The twelfth dynasty 
cemetery of Beni Hassan affords examples of 
a type of private grave that appears to have 
varied but little from the earliest dynasties. 
A shaft about 3 ft. square, varying from 
about 10 to 30 ft. deep, descends to the 
sepulchral chamber, which is of sufficient 
size to contain the sarcophagus and furni- 
ture, Sometimes the chamber received more 
than one interment—in one instance as 
many as six—in which cases they were doubt. 
less family graves. |] 

Remains of tombs and monuments prior to 
and of the early dynasties are, in many in- 
stances, so fragmentary that it is not easy 
to reconstruct the works. Nevertheless, 
attempts have been made from material avail- 
able to afford some notion of the monuments 
and general aspect of pre-dynastic and early 
dynastic cemeteries, and it is from these 
that we may, perhaps, derive some idea of 
them. Though numerous stelm have heen 
found they belong in the earlier dynasties, 
more particularly to the Royal tombs and 
the graves of Royal domestics than to the 
private graves. The number of stele 
found in cemeteries of private graves are 
generally few compared with the number of 
interments.§| yet of sufficient proportion to 
warrant the supposition that it was cus- 
tomary to erect stele over the graves, at 
the mouths of the shafts. It is likely that in 
the cases where the name and. circum- 
stances of the deceased were recorded on 
the coffin lid the stele was not employed, for 
T have never found in this class of grave a 
coffin lid and stele recording the same person. 

The sepulchral remains of the kings and 
Roval households of the first dynasty at 
Abydos are the earliest remains of any 
extent from which we may form some notion 
of the character of the stele and of the 
arrangement of the cemeterv. Sir Flinders 
Petrie, to whom, with Amélineau, we owe 
many of the important first dynastv dis- 
coveries of this nature, says, in speaking of 





§ Professor J. Garstang in ‘* The Burial Customs 
of Ancient Eeynt” (London, 1907) gives an excel- 
lent account of this evolution; p. 3,; sq. 

!! See J. Garstang, op. cit. p. 45. 

§ Prof. J. Garstang savs (on. cit. p. 183) of the 
twelfth dynasty stele of Beni Hassan cemetery that 
“not more than ten were found in the whole 
necropolis of nearly 900 tombs representing twice 
the number of interments.”’ 
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this Royal cemetery, that ‘‘on the flat, or 
almost flat, ground of the cemetery the 
graves were marked by stone stele set up- 
right in the open air.”* This statement is 
supported by the condition in which the 
stele were found; the sand-worn aspect of 
their upper part differing from the com- 
paratively preserved lower part that conse- 
quently appears to have been buried in the 
ground. Judging from remains it seems that 
two stele, about 5 ft. high and 2 ft. wide, 
were erected near the east end of the tomb of 
each king, and smaller stele, about 1 ft. 
or 2 ft. high, of the Royal officials and 
domestics were set up in rews cver their 
graves, and these surrounded the two stele 


THE BUILDER. 


of the king. Upon an ivory tablet found in 
the cemetery there is a small incised drawing 
of what is doubtless the cemeteryt (Fig. 1). 
A mound appears over the sepulchral a - 
ber near which is a tall upright like a pole, 
which probably represents a stele. To the 
right is a “ae descending to the tomb, and 
further to the right on level ground are 
small uprights which, we may conjecture, re- 
present the stele of the Royal household. 
This is a most valuable representation for 
affording, with the help of a little imagina- 
tion, a notion of the appearance of an 
ancient Egyptian Royal cemetery of a period 
somewhere between 3400 and 5500 B.c.t 
(T’'o be continued.) 


THE QUILLER LETTERS 


The Outline of an Architectural Education. 
_ Annotated by M. A. 


[The names used in the Quiller Letters are all fictitious and do not refer to any living person.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Amone the masses of correspondence, 
proofs, manuscripts, drawings and sketches 
which my dear friend Watcher left me, 
with instructions to “burn, save, appro- 
priate or publish, just as you may think 
best, my dear fellow,” was an old and 
battered file, kept apart from more business- 
like kindred, and marked roughly on the 
back “Quiller.” 

I have hesitated often enough as. to 
whether ¥ should or should not be justified 
in taking my friend’s instruction literally 
in this case, and so following an inclination 
to commit to print a collection of letters 
of more thap persona] interest. Many of 
them are of so personal and intimate a 
nature that it seemed an offence to open 
irreverently the door to a chamber still 
occupied by living figures. 

Only since Destiny has seen fit to remove 
these latter have I ventured to take the 
plunge, and do what IT have so long wanted 
to do—to publish “The Quiller letters.” 
Here they are. then, as I found them, 
except where policy or good manners have 
dictated the altering of a name or place. 


I.—DIGGING THE TRENCHES. 


Mrs. A. N. Quiller to R. B. Watcher, Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


(An origina] headed “Seaview,” Chichester- 
road, Sands, Sussex, and dated June 4, 
1905.) 

DeaR Mr. WatcHer,—You were such a 
good friend to my husband, when he was 
alive, that I am encouraged to turn to you 
at a time when I need sound advice. It is 
almost a presumption to do so after the 
passage of thirteen years since you were a 
regular visitor at our house; but, unless 
your good nature has left you in the same 
time, that is my encouragement to appeal 
to you to interest yourself afresh in the 
family of your old friend. 

Rex, the little boy of four years old, 
whom you must remember, is now a great 
fellow nearly eighteen and leaving school 
this summer. He wants to be an architect, 
and seems to show some talent in ‘his cr 
similar directions. His drawing master 
speaks highly of his work, and he never 
seems happy without pencil and paper. I 
feel quite sure in my own mind that we skall 
be doing the right thing in encouraging him 
to follow his inclinations; but I need a great 
deal of advice so as to set about starting 
him upon his career. 

I have roughly £1,000 set aside for his 
training, my husband having wisely put 
by a sum when he was born. which he 
rightly calculated would accumulate to that 
amount when we needed it. Apart from 
that, I have no more resources than just 





*Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, ‘The Royal Tombs 
of the First Dynasty ” (London, 1900), p. 6. 


t Meyer 3315, Sethe 3360, Breasted 3400, and Petrie 
5610. 


enough to keep myself, and when Rex is 
trained he will have to make his own way, 
unless we are to suffer privations together. 
This makes me doubly anxious that his 
training should be the best, and of the 
type of which he will be able to take the 
fullest advantage. 

A local architect of the name of Jevonsby, 
who has built a great deal on this part of 
the South Coast, including an Hotel 
at Wortham, and the great Southern Power 
Station near here, has taken an interest in 
Rex, and has offered to take him as an 
articled pupil for three years at a reduced 
premium of £200. He says his usual charge 
is £300, but knowing me to be not too well 
off, and thinking highly of Rex, he sug- 
gested a lower figure. He says a boy gets 
a much more general experience in the 
provinces than in London, and that this 
expense and his keep would be my last on 
his account, after which Rex would be in a 
position to earn his own living. He hinted 
at a partnership, in fact. 

This seemed so excellent that I nearly 
accepted his offer; but I met an architect 
whom you may know—a Mr. Rowanshaw, 
who is a master at the Architectural Guild 
Schoo] in London—who says that a course 
at an architectural school of the right type 
is far preferable to articles. He argued that 
the continuous and personal training at a 
school must be more profitable to the student 
than instruction in an office, where business 
must have the first call. I must say that he 
impressed me very much. 

But this conflicting advice makes it all the 
more necessary for me to find a disinterested 
counsellor. What do you advise me to do 
for the best? : 

With very kind regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Ann M. QUILLER. 


(The following from Rex Quiller appears 
to have been sent under separate cover, 
though dated and addressed as the last.) 

Dear Mr. Watcher,—Mother has written 
you by this post, and IT have no doubt she 
has told you all she wants to know. She 
thinks me already a budding Christopher 
Wren, but I do not think I am suffering 
under any delusions in that direction. 

All I know is that I would like to be an 
architect, and that, though I am a pretty 
rotten draughtsman, I enjoy drawing as 
much as anything else. I am enclosing a few 
sketches, not because I am proud of them, 
but because I want you to tell me whether 
mine is a hopeless case or not. 

I have heard a great deal about you from 
mother, and I am sure you will not hesitate 
to say if you think me a wash-out as far as 
architecture is concerned. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
R. Quriiser. 


(My friend had an excellent habit of 
writing his personal letters in pencil with a 
carbon sheet under, thus keeping a complete 
record without the intervention of the 
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ubiquitous stenographer. The following is 
such a copy, complete with his broad flowing 
signature, It is dated a few days after the 
last two, from his London home, ‘‘ Gables,’ 
Hampstead. ) 

My dear Rex,—The familiarity dates back 
some: thirteen years, into that vague blank 
which precedes your memory. I have been 
almost on the point of advising you against 
entering a profession at the hand of which 
I have suffered some hard knocks, and have 
enjoyed few material profits. Rather than 
bid you follow such a perilous course, I have 
felt inclined to tell you to sell oranges or 
buttons. : 

But then I remembered that at a similar 
stage in my own life I was warned seriously 
against three trades, respectively by fol- 
lowers of each. One was, of course, a 
farmer; the second a parson; and the third 
a builder. Probably we all incline to view 
our own lot as the hardest, perhaps because 
life seldom turns out as we expect it. 

I may take it for granted, from the blood 
that flows in your veins, that you will noi 
be lightly turned from a career because [| 
cannot promise you a fortune if you 
follow it. 

Training for a career means acquiring a 
specialised skill which it demands, and must 
not be confused as the beginning of a career 
itself. The latter is a hard job, whereas the 
first is a simple one. It is comparatively 
easy for any person of average intelligence 
to become equipped with a type of skill, but 
finding the opportunity to exercise it pre 
sents the chief difficulty of adult existence. 

To the rare and few, life itself is the 
opportunity, and we call one of that sort a 
genius. I am not one of those, and to be 
frank, I see no sign from your quite good 
drawings that you are likely to become one. 
On the other hand, I see no reason either why 
you should find any special difficulty in ac 
quiring the technical skill of an architect. 

There is another class other than that of 
the genius, which rises to the top of materia] 
success. Men of this class are those gifted 
with a natural buoyancy which makes them 
prominent despite a moderate skill. You 
may be one of these, though I will not wish 
you that fate necessarily, because I always 
imagine the prize of such is an empty husk. 

We will assume, however, that you are 
just an average case, with no marked mental 
disability, and no outstanding talent; and 
that the opportunities you will find in exer- 
cising your trained skill will be limited. 

You will find the practice of architecture 
a career of most elusive opportunity, and 
sometimes of most unexpected opportunity. 
I say so not to scare you, but to warn you 
against planning in advance too definitely 
and too early the type of opportunity you 
intend to seek. What I mean is that it is 
a mistake to look out the particulars of some 
salaried post and say to yourself: ‘I will 
qualify for that in five years’ time, when | 
shall earn so much, rising to so much, with 
a pension at such an age.”’ Or to mark down 
your home town or some other, and say that 
you will start in practice there in so many 
years’ time. Or even to project, though 
more vaguely, a partnership in some estab- 
lished . practice. Opportunity comes to all 
of us on the wind, if we can but recognise 
it, Equip yourself as widely as possible 
so that you are fit to seize it in whatever 
form it appears. 

In other words, having carefully made up 
your mind that it is to be architecture for 
you, just concentrate upon your training, 
and do not bother your head yet awhile as 
to what it is going to mean to you in 
pounds, shillings and pence. All I can tell 
vou is this: that if you really learn your 
job, and apply to it an average intelligence. 
there will always be some sort of a living 
for you. 

I am returning your drawings under 
separate cover. You have a nice sense of 


form, but I should drop your smudgy effects 
with the stump. You can get sensitive tone 
with the pencil or the brush, but the stump 
is not a “thoroughbred.” Pencil is the most 
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useful and sympathetic medium you can 
adopt, especially in the work you are taking 
up. Stick to it, and good-luck to you! 
My kind regards to you. 
REGINALD B. WatcHER. 


(A similar copy appears at the same date, 
but addressed to Mrs, Quiller, “Seaview.’’) 


My Dear Mrs. Quiller,—I am delighted 
to renew an old friendship in a fashion 
which may be of service to you. Kex I 
remember well as the young man of promise, 
like all four-year-olds. I am glad he has 
not disappointed, and should be glad to 
welcome him in a profession which, though 
far from a lucrative one, is the finest of 
them all, 

I must compliment you on the way you 
have stated your case, for you have put all 
the facts down dispassionately, and have 
made it quite clear where you are in doubt. 
lt is comparatively easy to advise under 
those conditions. 

First, I think I can dispose of one matter 
offhand. Your acquaintance, Mr. Jevonsby, 
does not seem the man to rely upon. In 
the first place, pupilage in an obscure pro- 
vineial practice is rarely a training in wide 
experience; secondly, I happen to have seen 
the Palace Hotel, and can tell you that 
it is the most vulgar and ignorant essay 
in pretentious building that I have ever 
seen; and thirdly, the premium he men- 
tions is absurd. I could get your boy 
articled to a first-class London man for that 
figure, and for less if he precedes his 
articles with some school training. So I 
think you can cross that gentleman out 
finally from your reckoning. 

My idea of an ideal training is a two or 
three year course at a good school, followed 
by two or three years in articles. I do not 
think either training sufficient in itself, 
though I should advise articles with the 
right man as preferable to school training 
alone. I know Rowlands. He is an 
enthusiast, and is doing good work; but 
without some early experience in the world 
of real building a young fellow may become 
a precocious theorist. 

If you have no personal preferences in 
the matter, I would recommend my friend 
Winsladen, of Gray’s Inn, for articles, and 
Prince’s College, M.F. (Metropolitan Federa- 
tion), as the best school. Strathsay, who is 
in charge of the Architectural Department, 
is a personal friend of mine, who turns out 
a number of modest and efficient young 
men every year. Rowans is prone to aim 
at a good “show,” and I find his products 
much more self-confident, but equally 
superficial. 

The sum of money you have laid aside 
should give your boy a_ thoroughly all- 
round education, and keep him the while, 
with a little to spare for his pocket. 

1 should be most happy to let you have 
introductions to any of the above, or to any 
others you may have in mind, and whom 
I happen to know. I liked the tone of Rex’s 
letter to me, and have.answered him direct 
hy this post. 

With very kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RecmatD B. WATCHER. 
(To be continued.) 





Town Planning. 


The following progress in town planning 
in England and Wales is recorded by the 
Ministry of Health for the month ended 
November 30 :— 


Preliminary Statements approved (Stage 
BB).—Staffordshire ; Stafford T.C.; Sussex : 
Southwick U.D.C. {No. 2). 


Preliminary Statements submitted (Stage 
B).—Suffolk : Ipswich T.C. (Nos. 1 and 2); 
Southampton : Winchester T.C. 


Resolutions received (Stage A).—Berkshire : 
Wallingford R.D.C.; Kent: Broadstairs and 
St. Peters U.D.C. (No. 2); Sussex: East 
Grinstead U.D.C. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN 1930 


Ir is well known that housing has been a 
predominant factor in the activities of the 
building industry during the past ten years. 
As regards the subsidy under the 1924 Act, 
no legislative change has taken place during 
the past year, but under section 28 of the 
1930 Act it is provided that the next revision 
of the subsidy granted under the 1924 Act 
shall take place after October 1, 1933, and 
thereafter at intervals of three years instead 
of at intervals of two years as hitherto. Jn 
future the building of new houses with the 
aid of a subsidy will be carried out under 
the 1924 Act, but the clearance of slum areas 
and the rehousing consequent thereon will be 
dealt with under the 1930 Act. 


It will be remembered that the 1924 Act 
limited the subsidy to houses built to let. 
The effect of that limitation was that only 
those able and willing to sink capital in house 
property could utilise the Act, because such 
property had to be let at the artificially low 
rent-level created and maintained by the 
Rent Restriction Act, and could not, there- 
fore, be made to yield an economic return 
upon the capital invested. In fact, the Rent 
Restriction Act, in effect, has created a 
gauge (namely, the rental it fixes for con- 
trolled pre-War built houses) wherewith to 
measure the rents of newly constructed 
houses. This has been practically recognised 
in the lower rentals of houses built under 
the 1924 Act and made possible by the sub- 
sidy granted thereunder. Thus, those rents 
are in reality largely determined by the 
rents of controlled pre-War built houses. The 
consequence is that, in regard to the types 
of house covered by the 1924 Act, housing 
activities have had to be left mainly to the 
public authorities. 


The foregoing inferences are corroborated 
by the statistics of housing supplied by the 
Ministry of Health. There have been com- 
pleted with State assistance :— 


Under the Housing Act, 1923 :—By local 
authorities 73,895 houses, by public utility 
societies 11,506 houses, but by private enter- 
prise 351,232 houses. 


Under the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924, the numbers are :—By local 
_authorities 308,334, by public utility societies 
only 1,322, and by private enterprise only 
5,152. 

For the year ending November, 1930, the 
total number of houses erected under the 1923 
and 1924 Acts by local authorities was 61,155. 
The corresponding figure in regard to private 
enterprise is only 2,664. The change has not 
been regarded with complacency by those 
concerned in maintaining and stimulating the 
activities of private enterprise, but what can 
they do? “Since the loss on municipal 
housing may be said to average about £11 5s. 
a house a year for forty years, it must be 
concluded that no builder or investor could 
contemplate entering this particular business 
without receiving assistance that would 
ensure a reasonable return on the capital in- 
vested, if he is to be.subject to the same 
restrictions in the limitation of rents.’”’ (Re- 
port of Housing Committee of L.C.C., Novem- 
ber 19 and December 3, 1930.) 


The passing of the Housing Act, 1930, and 
its coming into operation on August 16 last 
has necessarily had the effect of directing the 
activities of the Ministry of Health and of 
the local authorities in the direction of put- 
ting an end as far as possible to slum condi- 
tions through the clearance of unhealthy 
areas, the reconditioning or demolition of in- 
sanitary dwellings, the provision of small 
houses for aged persons and the like. The 
procedure required to provide other accom- 
modation for the inhabitants of a slum area 
which is to be cleared; the process of obtain- 
ing legal possession of the property in such an 
area; and the subsequent clearing and re- 
erection of workmen’s dwellings upon the new 
site thus obtained cannot be a speedy pro- 
cess. An idea of the slowness thereof may he 
obtained from the following quotation from 
the report of the Housing Committee of the 


L.C.C. for 
1930 :— 


““Summarising the estimates for new 
houses with State grant under the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, clearance 
and rehousing schemes under Part II of 
the Housing Act, 1925, and clearance and 
improvement areas (including rehousing 
under the Housing Act, 1930), the total 
number of houses which it is anticipated 
can be provided by the Council in the five 
calendar years 1931-35 is 34,670, and the 
total capital expenditure during the five 
years is estimated at £21,825,000. It is 
difficult to estimate the rate at which the 
expenditure will be incurred, but so far as 
can be foreseen the capital cost will be 
spread over the five years as follows:— 
1931, £5,000,000; 1932, £4,500,000; 1933, 
£4,000,000; 1934, £5,000,000; and the ve- 
mainder in 1935.” 


It will be fairly obvious that, although a 
considerable aggregate of work may result 
from the activities of local authorities under 
the Act of 1930, the operations must neces- 
sarily be spread over a period of years. They 
will, moreover, be confined mainly to indus- 
trial centres where in the past concentration 
of population and backward development of 
means of transportation have facilitated the 
creation of slums. Nevertheless, this class 
of work will form a useful and acceptable 
element in the general activity of the build. 
ing industry, 

Unfortunately the decline in the activity of 
subsidy housing has not as yet been com- 
pensated for by increased activity in other 
directions. There appears still to be a fair 
amount of estate development by private 
enterprise, of houses of £700 to £1,500 in 
value, going on in the neighbourhood of large 
centres of population ; it is thought, however, 
that this market must be approaching satura- 
tion except possibly around London. As re- 
gards other types of building activity, 
statistical information is unfortunately lack- 
ing. Such indications as may be obtained 
from such records as are available in regard 
to plans passed by local authorities appear to 
show that the amount of work in prospect is 
slightly higher than it was this time last 
year. Housing continues, however, to repre- 
sent a relatively large percentage (63 per 
cent.) of the whole, which is an increase of 
3 per cent. as compared with last year. A 
general corrective to any undue elation. 
which may be induced by the favourable 
figures as to plans passed, may be found in 
the statistics of unemployment in the building 
industry for the past two years, e.g. :— 


November 19 and December 3, 


Jan. Feb. Mech. Api. May. June. 
a 19.9 24.8 12.8 10.1 8.9 8.6 
1) | Eee 18.5 18.3 16.0 13.9 12.6 12.8 
July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
LL) Ses 8.8 9.3 10.7 13.0 16.0 16.9 
19> i... 14.0 14.3 15.6 17.7 21.0 _ 


__As regards price levels, a comparison of 
identical types of houses prevailing in the 
years 1929 and 1930 respectively indicates a 
gradual decline, e.g. :— : 


—- ing the average price for en 
parlour and non-parlour type, was... £382 10 
— = the average price for : 

parlour and non-parlour types was 379 10 0 
April, 1930, the average price for par- 

lour and non-parlour types was...... 375 0 0 
July, 1930, the average price for par- 

lour and non-parlour types was...... 36410 0 
October, 1930, the average price for 

parlour and non-parlour types was 375 10 0 


_ The heavy depression affecting the great 
industries of this country sufficiently accounts 
for the reduced demand for the product of the 
building industry indicated by the figures for 
unemployment quoted above. 


The absence of demand causes keener 
competition for the scanty opportunities for 
business that occur. This. accounts for 
the tendency. so well recognised, for all 
economies affecting the selling price to be 
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credited to the corsumer. In the cir- 
cumstances of intense competition which 
has existed during the past year, it may be 
inferred, therefore, that the reduction of 
one halfpenny off the hourly wage rates 
of operatives in the building industry 
(which occurred last February, in con- 
sequence of a decline in the cost of living 
during the previous year) has been passed 
on to the public. Happily for the many 
unemployed persons, the cost of living has 
fallen by approximately 12 per cent. since 
December 1, 1929. It follows that in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National 
Agreement governing wage rates in the 
building industry a further reduction of 
one halfpenny off the hourly wage rates 
will become due on February 1, and, 
under present conditions of the industry, 
that reduction will have to be forthwith 
passed on to the consumer. 


The adjustment of wages by means of a 
sliding scale, based upon the cost of living, 
is a device which, while maintaining the 
relative distribution of the earnings of the 
industry among the various recipient sec- 
tions thereof, tempers the incidence of 
downward changes in the amount of the 
earnings of the workmen, as reflected in 
the wages rates, so as to ensure that they 
shall receive the benefit of a decline in the 
cost of living as a condition precedent 
to experiencing a decline in the hourly 
rate of pay. Although in the afore- 
said reductions the real wages of the 
operatives, as expressed in purchasing 
power, suffer no reduction whatever, but 
are rather relatively improved, there is 
natural reluctance on the part of many 
of them to suffer even an apparent re- 
duction. So much is that the case _that 
they have given notice to leave the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry, 
and thus put an end to the automatic 
adjustment of wages by means of a sliding 
scale based upon the cost of living, which 
has, on the whole, successfully regulated 
wages for the industry since 1920. 

It will be recognised that the cost-of-living 
figures, in themselves and quite imper- 
sonally, register the net result of the opera- 
tion of the economic forces of supply and 
demand. The action of the operatives in 
giving notice to leave the National Joint 
Council implies a reversion to those older 
and cruder methods of adjusting wages to 
the state of trade as reflected by supply 
and demand, wherein the issue, instead of 
being determined in the impersonal man- 
ner aforesaid, is enforced as the result of 
a struggle between organised industrial 
forces, in the shape of strike or lock-out. 
Under either system, however, economic 
conditions nevertheless determine the earn- 
ings of the building industry as a whole. 
and the earnings of each of its constituent 
parts, whether they like it or not. 


The operatives’ organisation frankly ad- 
mit, we understand, that their action in 
breaking away from that arrangement is 
due to their desire to exact from the in- 
dustry a larger share of its earnings than 
they have hitherto had—a proceeding which 
is resented by the employers as being, in 
the circumstances, only possible at their ex- 
pense or at the expense of the already sorely 
handicapped consumer. It may be, there- 
fore, that the building industry is faced 
with a period of some unrest, during which 
a trial of strength between the respective 
organisations of employers and operatives 
may take place in various industrial centres 
from time to time. 


As regards the prospects of a revival 
of demand for buildings other than houses, 
such a revival must for the most part de- 
pend upon and follow upon a general re- 
vival of trade, commerce and industry. 


There are optimists who predict a general 
revival in 1931; there are many who consider 
that no very substantial revival can be ex- 
pected until there is a change in the fiscal 
system of this country. The more cautious 
daprecate the idea that any revival is 
likely to be either speedy or of great magni- 
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tude and point to the world-wide extent 
of the trade depression as a reason why any 
general improvement must necessarily be 
gradual. In the circumstances, and having 
regard to the slowing down of housing 
activity, much of which results from the 
demand having been to a large extent satis- 
fied, it is to be expected that the building 
industry is approaching a period of keen 
competition and low prices. 

Meanwhile considerable activity is being 
displayed by the technical and administra- 
tive sections of the industry in the direction 
of applying rationalised methods to the de- 
sign, planning and construction of Dbuild- 
ings and to the improvement of administra- 
tive technique as applied to the carrying 
out of constructional work. At the Inter- 
national Congress of Building and Public 
Works in London last May, special atten- 
tion was paid to the question of rationalisa- 
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tion as applied to the building industry. 
Various technical inquiries have been also 
in progress under appropriate committees, 
These are in process of being associated to- 
gether in a Technical and Economic Ad. 
visory Council, the appointment of which 
has been welcomed by the Minister of 
Health. The various committees referred 
to have been dealing with such important 
matters as building scientific research, stec] 
construction and standardisation, building 
regulations, and the review of methods of 
construction in this and other countries, 

_ All these activities are directed towards 
improving the technique of building con- 
struction and economising in the matter of 
cost of buildings. The results of these 
labours cannot fail also to be passed on to 
the public by reason of the keen competition 
for work existing at present and likely to 
exist for a considerable period in the future. 


THE NEW LEVER HOUSE, E.C. 


THIs new building is now being erected 
on the site of the old de Keyser’s Hotel 
(built in 1870), and will be occupied by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers and Unilever new 
headquarters offices to house about 3,500 
staff. The floor area of the new building 
will be 270,000 sq. ft., and the net office 
area 200,000 sq. ft. The building will rise 
to eight stories above the Victoria Embank- 
ment, all of which will be devoted to offices. 
The basement will house a large restaurant 
and café, of equal size, and the kitchens in 
connection with them, and also a luncheon 
buffet, all for the use of the general public. 

Portions of the site in centuries gone by 
formed part of the old river bed, and the 
geological formation of the sub-soil showed 
strata of different weight-bearing capaci- 
ties, and at levels that differed considerably 
in respect of the level where it has been 
considered safe to carry the foundations. 
(In passing, it is of interest to note that 
during excavation large numbers of old 
timber piles, which originally carried the 
old Embankment wall, were discovered.) 
The problem of foundations has been solved 
by driving piles over the whole area into 
the virgin blue clay, where experience has 
shown it is safe to calculate that weight 
ean be safely carried.. The type of pile used 
is a hollow steel tube filled with concrete 
and steel reinforcement. Above the founda- 
tions, the building is of steel-frame con- 
struction, with the street fronts faced in 
Portland stone. The floors are constructed 
of hollow terra-cotta blocks, carried by 
steel reinforcement rods from beam to 
beam. In plan, the building follows the 
best principles of modern office planning. 
Large offices, capable of easy sub-division, of 
ample height and well lit, are served by 
batteries of high-speed lifts, grouped with 
stairs at four salient points, and connected 
by broad corridors controlling these points. 
The managerial rooms and those for the 
directorate are placed on the upper fioors, 
facing the river front. 

The style adopted is Renaissance. The 
main front to Victoria Embankment fol- 
lows the curved line of the road. The 
ground floor, with its wall near the road, 
is taken up as a solid wall with no windows, 
so that protection is given to the offices on 
this floor from the noise of traffic. The 
wall not only gives this protection, but, 
owing to the fact that it is unpierced by 
windows, provides a long unbroken surface 
of strongly rusticated masonry that forms 
a base story over 25 ft. high for the main 
wall of the building, which is set back 12 ft. 
from it. Light is provided for the ground 
floor offices at the base of the main wall by 
means of large clerestory and top lights. 
The main wall itself rises 82 ft. above the 
base story, and is treated in one plane, with 
the necessary punctuation by window 
openings. 

A feature of the facade is a colonnade of 
free-standing unfluted Ionic columns, 34 ft. 
high, running through the 4th, 5th and 6th 


stories, and finished at the end by broa:l 
plain faces that run down to the top of the 
ground-floor story wall. Behind the 
colonnade, the window openings run 
through the three stories in metal, which 
will be painted in rich colour, the windows 
in other positions being painted in to har- 
monise with the stone colour of the walls 
themselves. Above the cornice and parapet 
over the Ionic columns is an attic story, 
set back 10 ft., which crowns the whole 
building. This attic wall appears as a 
solid building, light to the 7th story being 
obtained from windows at its base and top 
lights in the roof, which will not be visible 
from the ground. 

Entrances are provided at three points on 
the main front; the main entrance in the 
centre and subsidiary ones at the end, the 
latter being ingeniously contrived on a 
quadrant face cut away at about an angle 
of 45 degrees from the main front wall. The 
latter entrances support sculptured groups 
surmounted on a high podium. 

It is proposed to grade the textural finish 
of the stone, so that the stone, which in 
the lower stofies will be from the “ roach- 
bed” of the stone, which contains a large 
proportion of fossils, will be graded until 
it reaches the upper part of the building, 
where it will be from the “ whitbed,” which 
contains no fossils. The effect of this treat- 
ment will be that greater interest is given 
to the wall surface and the apparent 
strength of the lowermost stories. 

The heating of the building will be by a 
low-pressure hot-water system with radia- 
tors, the boilers being fired with oil fuel. 
A plenum system will be installed to pro- 
vide artificial ventilation where required in 
areas where it is either impossible to obtain 
natural ventilation, or where the question 
of noise renders natural ventilation unde- 
sirable. In the office nearest to the Em- 
bankment, where disturbance from traffic 
noise is most prevalent, the ceilings will be 
finished with an acoustic treatment to ab- 
sorb sound. 

The general contractors for the founda- 
tion work now proceeding are Messrs. Hol- 
land and Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., and 
the following are sub-contractors :—Good- 
man, Ltd, pulling down; Francois 
Cementation Co., Ltd., piling; Dorman, 
Long and Co., Ltd., constructional steel- 
work; Caxton Floors, Ltd., fire-resisting 
floors; Isler and Co., Ltd., artesian wells; 
Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., 
Portland stone for Embankment and Wil- 
liam Street elevations; Emerson and Norris, 
cast stone, William Street elevation; Fen- 
ning and Co., Ltd., granite plinth and 
dressings; Waygood-Otis, Itd., passenger 
and goods lifts; Sturtevant and Co., Lid. 
vacuum cleaning plant, Matthew Hall and 
Co., Ltd., sanitary, plumbing and drainage 
work, 

The architects are Sir John Burnet and 
Partners and Mr. J. Lomax Simpson. 
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The R.I.B.A. Victory Scholarship. 





Design for ‘‘ A Military Academy”? ; Ground Floor Plan. 


By Mr. Brian B. Lewis. 


Medai and £150.) 


(Awarded Silver 
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REVIEW OF PRIZES AND STUDENT- 
SHIPS. 

Tse FRrestpenr (Sir Banister Fletcher) 
occupied the chair at the R.I.B.A. premises 
on \ionday night, when a large gathering 
vt members and students were present to 
hear Mr. Darcy  SBraddell deliver a 
“Review of the Prizes and Studentships, 
1931.” 

The speaker, in commencing his criticism, 
said that it had been suggested that the 
essential equipment of the ‘“compleat 
critick ” was an unassailable sense of 
supcrierity over mankind. He agreed, but 
his own appearance had to be attributed 
to other causes. For any one _ single 
individual to attempt to give a reasoned 
criticism on subjects so diverse as, fot 
example, a design for the colour decoration 
of the inside of a private chapel, a set of 
measured drawings of Gothic architecture, 
a modern hospital, a municipal palace in 
Italy, an English essay and the planning 
and building of a great shipping office— 
why, he would require the brains of a 
Leonardo. He (the lecturer) did not claim 
superiority over any single one in the 
audience. But he hoped he would not be an 
incompetent critic, because he conceived 
himself a kjnd of gramophone record (with 
a tew scratches on it), whose function it was 
to give in concise form the collective 
wisdom and critical acumen of the jurors 
themselves. Perhaps occasionally, if he 
felt on safe ground, he might throw in a 
remark or two of his own, and if his audi- 
ence heard anything with which they pro- 
foundly disagreed that would almost cer- 
jainly be purely his own! Turning first 
to the Victory Scholarship, there were 
47 entries in the preliminary examination, 
of which 18 survived the final, The sub- 
ject set was a Military Academy ‘for 200 
cadets on a commanding site overlooking 
the river. For purposes of organisation the 
cadets were grouped in 8 houses of 285. 
Common to the Academy tlfere was to be a 
chapel, memorial hall, gymnasium, mess 
and parade ground. The site chosen faced 
south-east, was about 1,200 ft. long by 
600 ft. wide, and fell 1 in 30 across its width. 
To the north the ground rose sharply to 
hilly countryside; to the south it descended 
to a wide river, with a main road and 
railway on the north side running approxi- 
mately parallel to the river. The pro- 
grainme asked for more attention to be 
given to architectural composition ag a 
whole than to technical details, and to the 
production of a design of architectural 
character worthy of the subject. It was 
the intention of the promoters who set the 
problem for the road and railway to be 
interpreted as being north of the site, but 
Owing to loose wording only one of 18 
conipetitors read it in that way. Had 
anvone had the imagination to realise what 
the site lent itself to, interpreted in the 
manner intended, he could have produced 
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a far more interesting design than any 
submitted. The southern aspect of the 
whole composition of the buildings, instead 
of being viewed northwards from a road, 
might have dropped sheer into a country- 
side through which flowed a wide and 
gleaming river. He would like to suggest to 
students that where they were entering for 
a prize where composition and architectural 
character were both particularly asked for, 
it was well worth taking a chance on the 
interpretation of a site. It could not be 
done always, obviously not if a sketch 
diagram was supplied, but where there was 
a case of ambiguity it certainly could. 

It might be permitted to wonder if com- 
petitors were really in sympathy with the 
choice of a military academy as subject for 
design. The prevailing impression which 
would strike most people who examined the 
designs would be how curiously unmilitary 
nearly all were. No doubt, it was not easy 
for a student of architecture to picture him- 
seif a military cadet, but it was absolutely 
necessary, if he wanted to produce a success- 
tul design. An architect had to be in really 
close touch with the life of the people who 
were going to inhabit his buildings. If that 
point had only been realised, some of the 
have been 


more egregious follies could 
avoided. As a notable case in point, only 


tour competitors had grasped the import- 
ance of getting as large a parade-ground as 
possible. Some seemed to have confused a 
military parade with one at the seaside, and 
had allotted spaces where a gentle peram- 
bulation round and round, arm in arm, 
would appear to be indicated. One com- 
petitor had even gone to the length of put- 
ting some central feature in the middle of 
a very small square. The next important 
consideration was the position of the eight 
cadets’ houses. There was not room to put 
all eight comfortably in one line, yet it. 
was important to group them together with 
adequate ventilation. The winner had solved 
his problem very neatly. He aligned his 
eight houses in a row, and then gave the 
order, ‘‘ Even numbers, two paces to the 
rear—march!?’ Then there were the memo- 
rial hall and the chapel, both clearly de- 
manding lofty ceilings. The hall was to 
seat 400, and, as there was a library and 
museum asked for, these last three could 
well be designed in one group, with the hall 
as the centre building, and the library 
and museum treated as flankers. The chapel 
was the House of God, and should stand 
quite aloof for its office. To balance it, as 
more than one competitor had done, with 
the gymnasium, was therefore ungodly. In- 
deed, to try and balance any two buildings 
of widely different functions was invariably 
a mistake. 

There were in addition two other impor- 
tant blocks, one was the school and the other 
was the mess. It was convenient to have 
those two blocks reasonably close to one 
another and wise to put them within view, 
bus not. too close to the main gates where, 
of course, the guard-house must be placed. 
Administrative quarters, which need only be 
one-story buildings and had no architectural 
significance, must certainly be near the 
guard-house. The swimming pool and gym- 
nasium was, finally, a building which, as 
fav as convenience was concerned, could be 
put anywhere, at the far end of the parade- 
ground if necessary. As regarded the general 
composition, several competitors made a 
fatal mistake by trying to establish two 
axes. The slope of the ground ran across 
the site from north to south. The main 
road, where the principal cntrance must be. 
ran parallel with the site, and consequently 
the first view of the groups of buildings was 
not seen down the length but across the 
width. On the subject of architectural char- 
acter, a military academy should suggest 
something aloof : there was something of the 
ruling class about it. At the same time it 
had to be rather Spartan in feeling because 
armies lived on discipline. So the buildings 
had to be disciplined too. Soldiers were con- 
servative and armies had great traditions 
behind them, so it was important that the 
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buildings should have a marked sense of a 
debt to the past. Let them think how per- 
fectly Wr n realised and felt all that when 
he designed the Chelsea Hospital, which was 
surely one of the best military buildings in 
the world. He was not suggesting that a 
design based on the Wren manner was the 
proper answer, but he did suggest that some- 
thing with the spirit of that great building 
of his might be. 


The Pugin Studentship. 


Only two competitors had entered for that 
famous prize. Either was good enough to 
win in any normal year, and while offering 
the winner his very heartiest congratulations 
the lecturer tendered deepest sympathies to 
Mr. Spence, the runner-up, The winner, Mr. 
While, had shown not only a remarkable 
knowledge of Gothic construction but a 
general intellectual appreciation of the wide 
ramifications of Gothic building and crafts- 
manship, as his measured drawings clearly 
showed. The runner-up had obviously got 
all the qualities of the first-class illustrator. 
His perspective sketches suggested that they 
were made more from that angle, most bril- 
liantly and effectively let it be added, than 
from the angle of a pure devotee of Gothic. 


The Owen Jones Studeatship. 


Turning to the ‘‘Owen Jones,’’ it was a 
remarkable fact what a poor draw that rich 
prize was to students. Only four entered the 
preliminary of which two survived tor the 
final. It might be thought in these days, 
when half the fashionable world appeared to 
have gone mad on interior decoration and 
rich amateurs were setting up decorators’ 
shops in shoals, that it might be well worth 
students’ while to enter in far larger numbers 
than they did for a competition which solely 
concerned colour. Apart from that more 
sordid aspect, it seemed to him (the lecturer) 
to afford such an entrancing opportunity for 
the display of imaginative use of colour and 
for the study of deccrative materials, both old 
and new, in all their values and relationships. 
This year’s subject was the interior of a 
Roman Catholic private chapel. The pro- 
gramme did not ask for an exercise in arche- 
ology but left the -competitor quite de- 
liberately with a free hand. On the whole, 
the winner could be congratulated on pro- 
ducing quite an interesting scheme, well up 
to the usual level. He had used, as Owen 
Jones would have liked him to do, a large 
variety of different decorative materials, which 
he had put to their proper use and had spaced 
well. His scale throughout had been con- 
sistent. The scheme of colour he had adopted 
was American—rich and sober. The design 
of the floor was one of the best things in the 
whole scheme. The way the pattern, as 
seen from the west end, was made to take the 
eye quietly but irresistibly to the altar 
was excellent. Competitors need not be 
frightened of writing a report on their scheme 
and making it as full as they liked. He could 
assure them, from personal experience, that 
jurors took the most tremendous trouble in 
assessing the competitions, and they would 
certainly read it. The runner-up had sub- 
mitted a delicately drawn but pretty and 
frivolous scheme for the subject set. He 
seemed to regard paint as the chief means 
of architectural expression in colour decora- 
tion. He bad charming taste, but was hardly 
ready for the riches of a private chapel. 
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The Alfred Blossom Studentship. 


The only entry for this valuable student- 
ship was not considered good enough to win 
the prize; but it had been awarded a silver 
medal. The subject set was the head offices 
of a shipping company and the schedule 
looked a pretty formidable document. The 
site had streets on three sides of it, but was 
complicated by the fact that a bank was 
already occupying the important corner. 
Also, a complete report had to be submitted 
with a statement of building costs, estimate 
of time occupied by preparation of drawings, 
etc., length of time likely to elapse before 
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the owner could profitably take possession, 
a return of estimated rentals per square foot, 
etc., etc. In fact, a document to be laid 
before a committee of hard-headed citizens 
with a view to inspiring confidence in the 
architect. Here ‘‘Columbus”’ broke down. 
His report was of no value whatever to the 
promoters and would certainly have lost him 
the job. The estimate of ten weeks for 
drawings and specifications and receipt of 
tenders was more than optimistic! One year 
was equally absurd for carrying out the 
building. The foundation trouble alone 
would have put the time right out of court. 
The nasty snag of the bank which stood so 
irritatingly at the corner was got over by 
a magnificent stroke on the part of ‘* Colum- 
bus.’’ Like a player at the nefarious game 
of baccarat, he bought it! There were 
plenty of criticisms to be made on the draw- 
ings submitted. There was the excessive 
height, and the accommodation asked for 
was not always given. 


The Grissell Prize. 


There were four entries here, and like the 
Bossom, the prize was not awarded. 

The prize was offered primarily for the 
encouragement of construction. The site 
given was nearly square with other proper- 
ties on three sides and a principal street in 
front. The shop was to have its own en- 
trance and a window space with a clear span 
of not less than 35ft. The height of the 
facade was not to exceed 80ft. from the 
pavement to the top of the parapet wall, 
and a flat roof was asked for. Speaking in 
general, the quality of the entries for this 
medal were more encouraging, but the com- 
petitors, with the exception of ‘‘ Ace,” did 
not make the best use of the peculiarities of 
the site. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

This prize, offered for the encouragement 
of the study of hospitals, had been awarded 
to Mr. Herbert Jackson for a vast, ambitious 
project—the incorporation of a medical school 
with a general receiving hospital. He could 
not have made a more convineing proof of the 
undesirability of such a project. One had 
only to look at the drawings to realise how 
unwieldy it would become if ever carried 
out. That the winner possessed much real 
knowledge of hospital planning was evidert, 
too evident, in fact, for he had put all he 
knew on paper, making a real embarras de 
richesses for himself and his scheme. 


The Tite Prize. 


In this prize no fewer than 213 candidates 
took part in the prelimiaary competition, of 
whom 21 were admitted to the final. Of 
these, nine fell by the wayside, leaving a 
dozen to contest the final round. It was 
nothing less than a tragedy that all that 
labour should end fruitlessly. If two-thirds 
of the leaders in the field disobeved the rules, 
what else could the stewards do but dis- 
qualify? That was what happened this year. 
Twenty square feet of paper was the limit. 
Why, oh why, did eight of the finalists run 
anything from 25 ft. to 30 ft.? It would be a 
lesson for another year. He, their critic, was 
denied the pleasure of talking about the win- 
ner or the honourably mentioned, and could 
but review twelve designs that this year 
would remain anonymous. The subject set, 
to quote the programme, was *‘ a municipal 
group round a piazza in a small town.” The 
site was at the bend of a river on the convex 
bank and got fine perspective views from 
both directions. Behind it climbed sharply 
rising ground of unlimited extent. The ac- 
commodation demanded was purposely rather 
vague. It spoke of ‘“‘a snite of reception 
rooms ”’ on the first floor, and subsidiary 
blocks to contain offices. There was a warn- 
ing note at the head of the programme, and 
it was underlined. It read: ‘‘ Students are 
reminded that this prize is awarded for the 
study of Italian architecture.’’ Turning to 
the designs, those of ‘‘ Polar’’ were well 
named, for a colder set of drawings could 
not be imagined. Italy was a land of sun. 
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The building was much too big in scale for 
a little town. The plan was well-lit gener- 
ally. This was one of the few designs with 
a good staincase 


As for the design of ‘‘ Loke,’’ the com- 
petitor had been asked to imagine himself 
in a little town in Italy—not in Manchester 
during the ’sixties. The arcade, slim as 
the Della Robbia one in the Qspedale in 
Florence, could never support the heavy top 
story it carried. There was a well-designed 
hall and staircase and a well-drawn detail. 
‘© Wizard,”’ like several others, had made 
up his mind that he would have a campanile 
and blow the consequences. It was a mis- 
take, too, to make the landing stage from 
the river the same width as the arcaded 
loggia to the main block—it should have 
been spread out more. ‘ Sansovino ’’—what 
would his illustrious namesake have said 
about those balconies which were not bal- 
conies at all? There was also a mixture 
of ideas which had made him put a modest 
stuccoed first story on the top of a-ground 
floor of heavy rusticated stone. A gay but 
vulgar set of drawings upon which much 
time had been spent. Best congratulations 
to “‘ Piazza,’”? who had made a charming 
drawing. He ought not to have those free- 
standing columns, but he would be forgiven 
that because he had understood what he 
had been asked to do—and, on the whole, 
had done it well. He would also be forgiven 
for using two rows of windows which lit 
the same room. Many a good man had done 
it before. The room behind them, too, seen 
on the cross-section, was filled with an un- 
canny atmosphere of Italy, though it was 
many feet too high. As for the plan, 
there was a very attractive approach to the 
garden, which was imaginative, and the slove 
of the hill had been very well treated. The 
sunk courtyard gardens, approached from 
and overlooked by the reception rooms, were 
an amusing idea. ‘‘ Jaz’? was to be con. 
gratulated on the same grounds. The ele- 
vation was charmingly presented and the 
scale exactly right. He was not to be 
»pplauded for putting a piece of the Royal 
Library at Venice along the reception rooms 
and then for turning the corner abruptly 
and starting with Florence for the project- 
ing wings. Looking at the plan, the stair- 
case was bad, as it landed in two places 
and forced the visitor to the first floor to 
turn his back on the building. Generally, 
the plan was well balanced and thoughtful. 


“Ballot’s ” hall was cluttered up with 
unnecessary columns. The corridor on the 
ground floor was almost as wide as the 
office it served. The plan was straight- 
forward but dull, but there was a garden, 
with access to it. The scheme was too big 
in seale and the details were not a bit 
suggestive of Italy. ** Neon’s”’* main 
entrance was wholly inadequate. He 
used two main staircases and poked 
them away in the farthest corner he 
could find. The visitor would arrive at 
the mayoral reception half-dead with fatigue. 
The half-inch detail was quite good. 
In “Piero’s” design we found ourselves 
again in Italy, thanks to a thoughtful and 
attractive conception. But, like ‘‘Wizard.” 
the competitor would have a campanile 
which, if left out, would have got him 
over so many troubles. “ Blimi” exactly 
expressed his design with the pseudonvm. 
The arrogant scale, the overplanted garden, 
the insensitive detail were all saying it. 
“Bulldog”? had a good upper floor plan. 
It was well lit, its circulation was excel- 
lent and it linked np well with the garden. 
But he had failed in his elevations. 
“Lorelei”? had taken her audience to 
Amsterdam, not Italv, and had got into 
a terrible muddle with the roof. The cam- 
panile was from the Surrey side. Brt the 
interior was the best in scale of any design. 


A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
W. C. Eaton (Principal Assistant Secretary 
of the Board of Education), who said that 
within recent vears there had been a much 
better spirit of co-operation and friendship 
between the Government departments and 


little bewildered; and, lastly, the “solar 
.method, 
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the public. The Board of Education had a 
great interest in architectural education 
since some of the schools recognised by the 
Royal Institute as exempt from _ the 
k.1.B.A. examinations were aided by grants 
from the Board. ‘The sole idea of the Board 
of Education was to see a steady stream oj 
architectural students, He had greatly en- 
joyed Mr. Braddell’s talk. It seemed to him 
that there were three styles of criticism— 
what could be described as the Carnera, or 
straight-from-the-shoulder manner, which 
completely laid out the recipient; the 
caustic method, which left the student a4 
which sent the recipient away 
warmed by a stream of sunlight. Tt he 
might say so, Mr. Braddell possessed all 
these faculties, but behind all was a very 
sincere intent to help. All competitors 
would go away wiser, if sadder, and would 
undoubtedly do better next time. 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, seconding, drew 
attention to the enormous amount of work 
which such a critique demanded. Mr. 
Braddell had done it brilliantly; tt was a 
most valuable criticism. ‘The value of such 
criticism was immens2. It gave the students 
something to get the bones out of and cut 
their teeth on with a view to future 
success. He was sorry that several prizes 
had had to be withheld, but it would be 
a lesson for students that they should read 
the conditions carefully. This was most 
important, in after life as well, for they 
would never achieve success if they did 
not listen to their clients’ requirements. 

The vote of thanks being carried with 
acclamation, Mr. Braddell suitably replied. 


The annual award of the prizes and student- 
ships of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is as follows :— 

The Tite Prize: A Certificate and £50 for Design. 
—The prize was not awarded. z 

The Victory Scholarship: A Silver Medal and £150 
jor Design.—The scholarship was awarded to :— 

Brian B. Lewis (Student, R.1.B.A.), c/o Common- 
wealth Bank, Australia House, W.C.2 (Liverpool 
School of Architecture). : 

Certificates of Honourable Mention were awarded 
to :— 

John V. Nisbet, Weybridge, Surrey (A.A. London). 

(Miss) Hilary Archer, Birkenhead (Liverpool 
School of Architecture). : 

The Owen Jones Travelling Studentship and £100. 
—The studentship was awarded to :— Reaeacsia 

(Miss) Francis Barker, A.R.1.B.A., Worthing, 
Sussex (A.A. London). 

The Pugin Studentship and £75.—The student- 
ship was awarded to G. H. While, Sutton Coldfield 
(Birmingham School of Architecture). ; 

A Certificate of Honourable Mention was awarded 
to :— , 

Basil Spence (Student R.I.B.A.), Edinburgh (Edin- 
burch College of Art). 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 for an 
Essay.—Rodney F. Tatchell, Hove, Sussex (School 
of Architecture, London University), for an essay 
on ‘The Manor Houses of Sussex.” 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize.—Herbert Jackson, 
A.R.T.B.A., Handsworth, Birmingham (Birmingham 
School of Architecture). ; 

The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Student- 
ship: Gold Medal and £250.—Not awarded. 

A Silver Medal awarded to Hubert John Tanton, 
A.R.T.B.A., Granville Place, W.1 (A.A. London). 

The Grisseil Gold Medal and £50.—Not awarded. 

The R.I.B.A. Hunt Bursary : £50.—Not awarded. 

The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary: A _Silver 
Medal and gr ae R. Dawbarn, A.R.1.B.A.; 
Regzent’s Park, N.W.1. . 

The Arthur Cates Prize: A Sum of £50.—Not 
warded. ‘ 
‘ The Ashpitel Prize, 1930.—James Stanley Hartley, 
A.R.LB.A., Finchley, N.3 (Northern Polytechnic)- 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and £5 in Books, for 
Schools of Architecture Recognised for Exemption 
from the Final Examination.—John Verney Nisbet, 
Weybridge, Surrey (A.A. London). ; 

The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and £5 in Books, for 
Schools of Architecture_ Recognised for Exemption 
from the Intermediate Examination.—Robert Pearce 
Steel Hubbard, Bedford (Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture). 

The R.I.B.A. Prizes for Public and Secondary 
Schools.—(a) The prize for essays was divided and 
awarded as follows :—A prize of £1 10s to: John G. 
Garratt (Onarry Bank High School for Boys, Moss- 
ley Hill, Liverpool): and a prize of £1 to: (Miss) 
Ruth W. Owen (Watford Grammar School for Girls). 
(b) The prize for sketches awarded to’: S. P. Jewitt 
(William Ellis School, Gospel Oak, London). 

The following competitors were commended coat 
W. G. Wilkinson (Wisbech Grammar School); D. ?- 
Reay (Wallasey Grammar School). ae 

The competition drawines will be on exhibition 1” 
the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9, Conduit-street, W.1, t? 
January 24th, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
8 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. (Sundays 
excluded). 
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THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ancient Monuments Bill. 


Sir,—I have read with very great interest 
your able leadcr on this subject which 
appeared in your issue for December 19. You 
have been good enough to publish frequent 
letters of mine on this and kindred subjects, 
and I would crave a brief space to point 
certain possibilities which may arise with the 
increased powers given to a Government De- 
partment. 

Every patriotic Briton welcomes any step 
which insures that our national treasures will 
not be shipped across the Atlantic, and which 
will save our fast-crumbling medieval master- 
pieces, but to assert, as some authorities have 
done, that all cathedrals, churches and castles 
of national importance should be handed over 
entirely to the care of officials is a proposal 
which must be viewed with alarm. 

Perhaps the most extreme article which has 
ever been written on this subject was that 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Realist,’’ of August, 
1929, from the pen of Sir Frank Baines. In 
hat article Sir Frank scoffs and jeers at the 
private practising ecclesiastical architect, as 
£ such a one were devoid of any real know- 
ledge or understanding of this subject of 
restoration. He harps back of the destruction 
caused by ‘‘ eminent ecclesiastical architects ”’ 
of the Victorian era, as if they were 
yesponsible for the work done to-day. His 
argument that no medieval cathedral should 
be added. to is absurd, and cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment. If this principle had 
heen adopted we should have been without 
the nave of Hexham and the Thistle Chapel 
at St. Giles, Edinburgh, to-day, to name only 
iwo cases. Most authorities are now agreed 
that where a building is no longer occupied 
or is in ruins it should be treated as a ‘‘ docu- 
ment *’ and preserved in its original condition 
as far as possible. 

To state that Gothic and Renaissance archi- 
tecture are dead arts is untrue. No style 
can be dead in the hands of a creative artist, 
and to take one outstanding example will 
suffice to prove the case. Sir Robert Lorimer 
used many Gothic and Scotch motives, but 
his work could never be taken for medieval 
work or for any other period than that in 
which it was carried out. This is not a 
question of mere eclectic art, but real pro- 
gress based on type. ‘To state that a cathe- 
dral, church or castle in regular and 
continuous use since the day it was first built 
should not have a sacristy, vestry or bath- 
room added in the 20th century is to suggest 
that all possible progress in architectural art 
has ceased. Sir Frank Baines, in his review 
of the subject, would suggest that all the 
best brains in the profession have been 
gathered into the official fold, and that any 
assumption on the part of private architects 
te tackle such work is an impertinence. 

Can we for a moment picture the formal 
routine of restoration work if all our national 
monuments are handed over to the care of a 
Government Department? The Office of 
Works and the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings have done a great 
service in saving so many hundreds of our 
ancient monuments, but the present genera- 
tion has produced many notable men who 
have done fine work which could never have 
been done under the dead hand of official 
control. There is a creative element in cer- 
tain types of restoration work which is rarely 
if ever recognised by the official mind. 


Edinburgh. Wittiam Davipson. 


Immiment Changes in the South Downs. 


Str,—I well recall the time when a con- 
siderable section of the coast road immedi- 
itely to the east of Kemp Town at Blackrock 
had to be abandoned as unsafe, and the high- 
way now in use was formed northwards. 
Sixty years ago, in his ‘‘ History of Sussex,”’ 
Mark Antony Lower, who lived at Lewes, 
recorded that ‘‘ within the memory of man,”’ 
wing to the considerable encroachments of 
the sea, it had been found necessary to form 
consecutively ‘“‘ three new roads between 
3righton and Rottingdean.’’ The provisions 


already in progress, therefore, are manifestly 
urgent in consequence of the continued in- 
cursions of the ocean. These recurring 
failures prior to the use of motor traffic and 
heavy lorry transport were not alluded to in 
the article on “‘ The Future of Rottingdean ”’ 
published in your pages last month. 

It will be interesting to add that the first 
all-electric village in the county to possess 
power and light applied from the new 
‘grid’? scheme happens to be close by 
Rottingdean at Telscombe, a still remote and 
seldom-visited hamlet set in the valley not 
far from Newhaven. ‘The church was pro- 
bably built by the same architect as Oving- 
dean, as it has a western tower very similar 
to that of Ovingdean, which you illustrated, 
with an identically capped tower with its 
pyramidical roof. A ‘BRIGHTONIAN. 


‘‘ Beauty and Ugliness.”’ 


Sir,—The difficulties of generalisation are 
once more proved by the letter in your last 
issue, in which Mr. Wm. Davidson takes 
to task a previous correspondent, Mr. E. A. 
Stewart, who pleaded that beauty in building 
was as cheap and as readily obtainable as 
ugliness. I agree entirely with Mr. Stewart 
—but in all likelihood we both may have 
quite different ideals iffrom Mr. Davidson 
as to what constitutes beauty in building. 
Chacun a son goté! And well that it should 
be so. 

But since ‘‘ Council houses ’’ are in review, 
it seems to me that the obvious comparison is 
with the simple old cottages of the countryside. 
Despite Mr. Davidsen’s ingenious suggestion, 
it really does not matter if they were built 
by private effort or by the communal 
authority, and they must never be ignored 
in a sensible and ordered progression. It is 
true that what is left from a previous age 
is the cream of its work, for the unstable 
have decayed, the ill-contrived have been de- 
molished : it is only the best which remain as 
incomparable inspirations to us. They were 
not designed by outstanding, _ brilliant 
geniuses : they can seldom be classified under 
any school or style: they were just simply 
and economically contrived by local crafts- 
men from native material in an individual 
and territorial tradition of — suitability, 
harmony and simple comeliness, and quite 
unconsciously they achieve often an un- 
paralleled beauty. To follow these principles 
in our small houses of to-day does not surely 
imply greater effort or expense, but it may 
help us equally to find beauty. 

A. Epcar BERESFORD. 


Architects’ Registration Bill. 

Sir.—In vour correspondence columns of 
the 2nd inst., Major Athoe, Secretary, 
T.A.A.S . makes an extraoidinary assertion to 
the effect that Mr L. A. F. Ireland, 
L.R.I.B.A., ‘is ignorant of the provisions of 
the Bill.”? Mr. Treland, a_ vice-president 
A.A.S.T.A., is a member of the Registration 
Cemmittee, R.I.B.A., as one of the represen- 
tatives of the A.A.S.T.A. I can testify to 
the fact that Mr. Ireland has given very close 
attention to this important matter for some 
vears. and with special reference to the 
interests of the salaried architects. 

In these circumstances, is it too much to 
ask Major Athoe to ascertain a few truths 
about this matter instead of making asser- 
tions which are both reckless and offensive? 
Those who desire reiiable information can 
obtain it without any difficulty. 

I may add that the A.A.S.T.A., the only 
organisation of salaried men in the _profes- 
sion, has secured some minor amendments to 
the Bill in order to safeguard the position of 
the salaried men. With full knowledge and 
consideration, the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants is sup- 
perting the present Registration Bill. 

A. Seymour REEVEs, 
Secretary, A.A.S.T.A. 
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Cubist Architecture. 

Srr,—I have to thank Mr. J. N. Summerson 
for his courteous reply to my letter. Mr. 
Summerson is mistaken in supposing that I 
am an opponent of madernism if he means 
that I am opposed to all intelligent progress. 

I have examined the illustrations which ac- 
companied Mr. Summerson’s article again 
(Dec. 19), but fail to see anything wonderful 
in what he calls ‘inherently significant 
organisation of voids and solids.’’ None of 
the examples shown express their purpose as 
schools in any special manner. They might 
be : Fig. 2, a farmsteading or laundry; Fig. 3, 
a gasworks. Norman Shaw was no mere 
trifler with ‘‘ pretty materials, elegant cor- 
nices, and so forth ’’; and whatever modern- 
ists may think and say, he played no little 
part in keeping alive the best traditions of 
British architecture. Surely it is generally 
admitted that a cornice, no matter how richly 
embellished, had its origin in what was a 
functional feature. There is no antagonism 
between the Early English Gothic point of 
view and the Palladian, for the simple reason 
that they belong to two different types of 
civilisation. They are contrasting expressions 
of different types of temperament: the one 
romantic and spontaneous, and the other in- 
tellectual and self-conscious. The same indi- 
vidual can avpreciate the qualities of both. 

‘** Pattern in solid geometry” is no new 
discovery in architecture. Thirty years ago, 
while measuring and sketching at Salisbury 
Cathedral, I was much impressed by this par- 
ticular feature, which was undoubtedly a de- 
liberate intention, and, indeed, may be based 
on static principles. 

A few days ago I went through, again, to 
see the late Mr. Mackintosh’s Glasgow school 
of art, built about 30 years ago, and in this 
building I find many features which the 
modernists claim to have discovered. 

Mr. Summerson’s reference to modern 
painting and sculpture does not in any way 
support his arguments. The fact that the 
masterpieces of Greek and Renaissance times 
have never lost their value, despite the 
changes of fashion, proves that the mere 
‘elimination of stylistic detail’? is not in 
itself evidence of ‘‘a logical esthetic de- 
velopment.” 

A revival in the use of decorative features 
and detail will certainly come as soon as it is 
an economic proposition, for the simple reason 
that in all ages the human mind has craved 
ornament and the use of symbols. This 
craving has its root not only in human vanity 
but in religious aspirations. When this re- 
vival comes it will be Rococo in its nature, 
for the simule reason that the younger genera- 
tion is neglecting the study of design both in 
nature and in convention. Geometric forma- 
tions may please the scientist and the en- 
gineer, but they can never satisfy the true 
artist. WititamM DAvIDsoN. 


The Industrial Crisis. 

Str.—I have only just read, in vour issue 
of December 26, your note on ‘‘ The Indus- 
trial Crisis.’ You say that any private indi- 
vidual can, in connection with his own private 
affairs, prove the truth that, “if unproduc- 
tive expenditure exceeds productive expendi- 
ture, then in the long run bankruptcy must 
supervene.”’ But there is this essential con- 
sideration which invalidates the assumption. 
namely, that whereas an individual may not 
create money, a community of individuals 
may, and does. Unfortunately, this function 
of creating money has been delegated to the 
banks, who de it without reference to the 
balancing of production and consumption. 
Major C. H. Douglas kas evolved: a very 
simple method of so regulating the amount 
of money in existence at any time that people 
would always have enough money with which 
to purchase all consumable production. In 
times like the present it is surprising that 
Major Douglas’s at least plausible suggestions 
receive so little publicity. 

ARTHUR WILLIAMSON. 


(See also pages 60 and 123.) 
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THE SHEEN CINEMA 


THE site of this cinema is a corner one, 
fronting Sheen-lane, with the return side 
facing a cul-de-sac. The main frontage line 
is at an acute angle to the rear wall line 
of the auditorium, and the resulting spandril- 
shaped space has been utilised to accommo- 
date exit stairs, public lavatories, staff rooms, 
and chambers for mechanical equipment. 


The auditorium shape is based on acoustical 
cousiderations. The walls and ceilings act as 
resonating surfaces, and the rear wall is 
covered with absorbent tiles. The ceiling 
rakes upwards from the proscenium end in a 
line parallel with the stalls floor, and by this 
means the volume of the auditorium is kept 
low; the figure is 154 cubic feet per seat. 
The reverberation coefficients are : 





Full auditorium ............... 1.0 second 
Two-thirds full auditorium 1.25 
One-third full auditorium... 1.5 
Empty auditorium ............ 2.0 - 
The balcony front is arranged in four straight 
facets instead of the usual unbroken curved 
front, and is inclined backwards on section. 
By this means reinforcement of sound by 
reflection on the front stalls seats is avoided, 
and the risk of reflected sound being con- 
certrated from the balcony front back to the 
loud-speaker horns with the consequent echoes 
or stationary waves is avoided. 

The splayed wall faces flanking the pro- 
scenium opening are carried through as side 
walls to the stage, and act as resonators, from 
which sound falling upon them is carried well 
under the balcony to the rear stalls. Care 
has been exercised by means of suitably ar- 
ranged insulation in the form of canvas, rubber 
or cork to prevent the sound of running 
machinery being carried into the theatre. 


The auditorium, shaped to obtain the best 
acoustical results, has been treated decora- 
tively in a simple, direct manner. The rak- 
ing ceiling has been divided into a series of 
10 transverse lighting troughs, in which bat- 
teries of concealed changing colour flood-lights 
have been installed. In addition, the con- 
structional form of the external walls to the 
auditorium has enabled further coloured light 
units to be concealed in recesses, which form 
a decorative frieze to the side wall-heads. 
The fluted members flanking the proscenium 
front are further utilised to conceal batteries 
of vertical flood units. The disposal of these 
light sources floods the auditorium with slowly 
changing sequences of coloured illumination, 
and no electric light fittings other than those 
essential té comply with the regulations 
governing maintained lighting are necessary. 
The lines of the decoration are thus un- 
obstructed by suspended fittings. The bal- 
cony soffit has been similarly treated, and all 
light sources are concealed. 


The wide proscenium opening has no ortho- 
dox frame; the lines of the ceiling cove in- 
wards and downwards to the top of the open- 
ing and finish in the form of a valance re- 
turning on itself at its ends. The colour 
scheme of the decoration is based on the con- 
sideration of the flood-lizhting colours—red, 
blue, and green, and is nothing more than a 
background to obtain the maximum effect for 
the changing coloured light. Buff and matt 
silver surfaces predominate, accentuated by 
orange, peacock blue, and silver leaf portions 
to give point to the decorative form. 


. The entrance hall, foyers, and main stair- 
case are treated in two colours only :—Beige 
walls, and a soft rose, highly glazed, for the 
ceilings, with black. silver and cobalt green 
doors. The carpets and seat upholstery 
throughout are in dark green. The decora-' 
tive treatment of the interior of the cinema 
is severely simple. Enrichment of the usual 
free type is entirely absent, and straight 
lines predominate. Reliance for effect is 
placed on the emotional anpeal of illuminated 
wall surfaces from concealed sources. 
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The auditorium walls are treated in plastic 
paint, modelled with a vertical dragging move- 
ment. The walls of the entrance hall, foyers 
and staircase are finished in broadly stippled 
paint on hard plaster. The floor of the en- 
trance hall is laid with Travertine, golden 
Travertine, and Irish green marbles. Monel 
metal for grilles, rails, door furniture, kicking 
plates and electric light fittings has been used 
throughout the interior. 


The exterior treatment is based on the 
owner’s intimation that a great Neon title 
sign was to be installed in a central and 
prominent position. A bay feature 23 ft. 
high, with glazed canted returns lighting the 
first-floor foyer, forms a background for the 
Neon title panel. The vertical stepped faces 
of the adjacent walls assist the setting of 
tiie bay and emphasise the height of the cen- 
tral entrance pavilion. The horizontal] lines 
of the ground floor form a spreading base for 
the vertically accentuated upper portion, 
repeated in a modified form at the wall-head. 


Polychrome faience in biscuit colour forms 
the background of the front; the narrow verti- 
cal facets and the figure groups—modelled by 
Eric Aumonier—are in light jade green, and 
the horizontal bands on the plinth are in dark 
green. The metal bay Neon feature is in 
green bronze; the canopy, reveals and head of 
the door opening, are in ‘‘ Staybrite ”’ steel, 
and the door grilles are in Monel metal. 


The nocturnal effect of the design has been 
carefully considered. Flood-iighting from 
concealed sources is arranged for on the canopy 
top and the base, and the top to the bay 
feature. In addition, the bronze urn at the 
top of the bay is illuminated, the canopy soffit 
is lighted from glazed panels, and the sur- 
rounds of the deeply recessed main entrance 
deors have glazed light panels. The side 
wings and return elevation are faced with 
Lawrence’s multi-coloured bricks with faience 
dressings, and the sloping ceiling of the audi- 
torium is expressed externally by a series of 
stepped copings from the front of the building 
dewnwards, towards the back. The figure 
groups are designed to lead the eye inwards 
and upwards towards the central bronze urn 
feature on the bay top, and these three fea- 
tures form a triangular pattern in the com- 
position of the general design of the facade. 


The steelwork consulting engineer was Mr. 
J. F. Farquharson, M.I.Struct.E., the elec- 
trical consulting engineers Messrs. Wingfield- 
Bowles and Clay, the acoustical adviser Mr. 
Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. 


The general contractors were Messrs. 
Joseph Mears, Ltd., and the following were 
sub-contractors :—Doulton and Co., glazed 
faience ware; Ed. Wood and Co., structural 
steelwork ; John Blaikie and Co., heating and 
ventilation; T. Lawrence and Co., Bracknell, 
facing bricks; Locke and Soares, electrical 
installation; Holophane, Ltd., flood lighting 
installation; James Walker, Ltd., fibrous 
plaster ; Campbell Bros., decorative painting ; 
Anselm Odling and Sons, Ltd., marble floor- 
ing to entrance hall; Art Pavements, Ltd., 
terrazzo steps, etc.; S. R. Pirie and Co., 
external bronze sign to the central bay 
feature and side canopy in Larches-avenue; 
C. Harvey and Co., ‘“Staybrite”’ steel 
canopy, head and reveals to main entrance 
door recesses, and electric light fittings to 
auditorium, staircases and entrance; 
Troughton and Young, electric light fittings. 
first floor waiting foyers; F. Knight and Co., 
Monel metal grilles, railings, etc.; Messrs. 
Soole, special joinery work; H. Lazarus, seats 
and carpets; Minters, Ltd., stage and door 
curtains; Norman Hill and Beard, Christie 
Unit Organ, organ; Furse and Co., electrical 
curtain track equipment; May Construction 
Co., acoustical tile work in auditorium; 
James Gibbons, metal casements; John 
Blaikie and Sons, Ltd., plumbing and 
sanitary work; Nolan, Ltd., wall tiling; 
Ross, Ltd., projectors; ‘‘ Cinephone,”’ 
“ talkie ’’ apparatus. 


Messrs. Leathart and 
FF.R.1.B.A., are the architects. 


Granger, 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Proposed Municipal Buildings, Northampton. 

The Watch Committee of the Northampton 
T.C. has requested its Prison Site sub-com- 
mittee to submit as early as possible recom- 
mendations with reference to the proposal! 
for a public architectural competition for 
the lay-out of the prison site and the erec- 
tion of buildings thereon, including police 
and fire stations, sessions courts and judicial! 
offices, public baths, etc. - 


Proposed Municipal Offices, Norwich. 


The Municipal Offices Committee of the 
Norwich Corporation has reported that it 
hal taken steps to invite designs for the 
proposed new fire station, and in due cours« 
the report of the assessor (Mr. Robert 
Atkinson) on his adjudication would be sub- 
mitted to the Council. Meanwhile the com- 
mittee further considered the procedure to 
be adopted in regard to the scheme for the 
erection of new police offices in Bethel-street, 
and the main block of administrative offices 
fronting St. Peter’s-street, in accordance 
with the lay-out plan approved by the 
Council. They recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., 
as assessor for any architectural competitions 
arranged in respect of these buildings. The 
cost of the various buildings (on the basis of 
the areas allowed for the department) at 2s. 
per cubic foot has been estimated to be :— 
1) Administrative offices and Council Cham- 
ber, £175,000; (2) Police buildings, £33,000. 


Proposed Clinic, Bermondsey. 

The closing date for the competition for a 
proposed clinic in Tower Bridge-road, Ber- 
mondsey (Mr. E. Stanley Hall, F.R.1.B.A., 
assessor), has been extended to February 9. 
Details of the competition were given in our 
issues for November 21 and October 31. 


Proposed Isolation Hospital, Pinley, Coventry. 

We are informed that the clause in the 
conditions relating tc this competition, which 
restricts the competition to architects estab- 
lished in private practice, is amended, and 
the competition is now open to all architects. 
An abstract of the conditions was given in 
our issue for January 2. The closing date is 
April 30. 


Proposed Council School, Swan-street, Dudley. 


Dudley Local Education Authority invite 
architects having an office within a radius of 
15 miles of Dudley to submit designs in com- 
petition for a proposed new council school 
for 300 children to be erected at Swan-street, 
Netherton, Dudley. Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Norwich Union-chambers, 
Congreve-street, Birmingham, is assessor. 
Conditions of competition and_ site plans 
(deposit £1) are obtainable from Mr. J. 
Whaley, Director of Education, Education 
Offices, St. James’s-road, Dudley The closing 
date is Thursday, February 28. 





Presentation of the Melchett Medal. 


The Melchett Medal of the Institute of 
Fuel for the year 1930 (the first to be 
awarded) will be presented to Dr. Kart 
Rimmel, of the Warmestelle, Dusseldorf, by 
the President (Sir David Milne-Watson, 
LL.D., D.L.), at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, Great George-street, §.W.1, on 
January 23, at 6.30. The Melchett Medal 
was instituted by the founder-President, the 
late Lord Melchett. Following the presenta- 
tion, Dr. Riimmel will give the Melchett Lec- 
ture, which, it is hoped, will also be an 
annual event. The subject of his lecture will 
be ‘‘ The Calculation of the Thermal Charac- 
teristics of Regenerators.’’ Immediately fol- 


lowing the meeting, Dr. Riimmel will be thie 
guest of the Institute at a dinner to be held 
at the Connaught. Rooms, W.C.2. Full de- 
tails are obtainable from the Secretary, 53, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
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THE BUILDER. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS AND BY-LAWS— I 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law. 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Associate (late Fellow) of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


In recent years much has been said and 
written concerning the building regulations 
and by-laws operating in this country. 
Nevertheless, we think this an opportune 
moment to discuss this subject further, 
especially in relation to present circum- 
stances. Only a few weeks ago a group of 
men joined themselves into an Advisory 
Council, whose main function is that of re- 
viewing the existing regulations and by-laws 
and formulating suggestions for revising them 
in the interests of the building industry 
and those of the general public; and the 
\Minister of Health has given this Council is 
blessing. It began in good earnest at the 
outset; not content ‘with mere discussion, it 
sent a deputation to the London County 
Council to put certain recommendations before 
chat authority concerning the London Build- 
ing Acts, which the Council is about to 
revise. The London Building Act of 1930, 
be it remembered, is not a revision of the 
Act of 1894, but merely a consolidating Act, 
consolidating, wholly or in part, all the 
i.ondon Building Acts since 1894. 

We have noticed that when speaking of 
|uilding regulations and by-laws, many, un- 
fortunately, confuse them, regarding the terms 
1s synonymous and interchangeable, whereas 
each designates. something distinct and 
cssentially different. 


Regulations. 

No Statute appears to define either the one 
ov the other, though many make provisions 
‘or both, A regulation is clearly a rule or 
order, the power to make which is usually 
prescribed by Act of Parliament for the 
management or government of various public 
services. The various Government depart- 
ments make use of their statutory powers 
to issue from time to time rules and orders, 
which are obligatory on the public in general, 
or on special sections of the public who are 
concerned. On the other hand, ‘when any 
local authority avails itself of its statutory 
powers and makes regulations which are to 
operate within its own area, it is still a 
matter for the discretion of that authority 
when, if at all, the regulations shall be en- 
forced. For instance, under section 21 of 
the Pubic Health Act, 1875, local authorities 
have power to make regulations relating to 
the ‘*mode of making ’’ communications with 
the local authority’s sewers by owners and 
occupiers; also owners and occupiers have 
power to drain their premises into the sewers 
of the local authority; if they do not comply 
with the regulations of the local authority, 
they are liable to be called upon to comply 
therewith at whatever cost to themselves; 
but, on the other hand, the local authority 
need not interfere with such contraventions, 
but may allow them to continue—and in any 
case they cannot prohibit the making of 
communications. 

Again, the discretionary power which 
every local authority has (1) to give or re- 
fuse its consent to the bringing forward of 
any building in front of those buildings on 
either side of it in a street, or (2) the re- 
quiring private streets to be made up when 
they are in an unsatisfactory condition, or 
(3) permitting or prohibiting of ‘“‘combined” 
drainage, is given by direct enactment, ap- 
plying equally to all local authorities. 

In London the height of a building is 
regulated by Act of Parliament, and the 
London County Council is given discretion- 
ary power to increase this height in special 
circumstances, and, at the same time, to 
impose any special conditions accompanying 
the concession. It is therefore obvious that 
when there are discretionary powers exer- 
cised by means of waivers there is uncer- 
tainty as to how, if at all, those powers will 
be enforced by the governing authority. 


By-laws. 

Perhaps if we now consider the nature 
and operation of by-laws, it will be more 
easy to distinguish them: from regulations. 
Provision is made in various Statutes for 


the making of by-laws. Also provisions 
are specially made for empowering local 
authorities te promote good order and 
government in sanitary and other matters 
in their respective areas. 

When made, by-laws must be confirmed by 
some Government department or other central 
authority, but once they have been confirmed, 
they must be enforced by the local authority 
making them, and that without losing their 
discretion. 

A by-law was defined in Kruse °. 
Johnson (1898, 2 Q.B. 91) to be ‘‘an 
ordinance affecting the public, or some 
portion of the public, imposed by some 
authority clothed with statutory powers, 
ordering something to be done or not to be 
done, and accompanied by some sanction or 
penalty for its non-observance .. .Further, it 
involves this consequence—that, if validly 
made, it has the force of law within the 
sphere of its legitimate operation.” 

This definition, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would exclude all those orders, rules 
and regulations made by Government de- 
partments under statutory authority to 
which we have previously referred, because 
they all provide for the exercise of discretion 
by the authority concerned. By-laws are a 
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particular class of subordinate legislation ; 
hence they can be altered or amended from 
time to time, and such alterations must 
also have confirmation of the confirming 
authority. They supplement the general 
law, and should not in any way merely re- 
peat or overlap existing statutory enact- 
nents. 

By-laws which are contrary to the laws 
or statutes of the realm are void, and 
will not receive confirmation by the 
authority from whom confirmation is sought. 
A by-law to be valid must be (1) intra vires 
(within the powers of the authority which 
makes it); (2) certain of its terms; (3) not 
against the general laws of the land; (4) 
reasonable. 

The approval by a local authority 
of building plans which contravene the 
local by-laws is illegal and inoperative. 
See Yabbicom v. King (1899, 1 Q.B., 434). 
The Ministry of Health will not confirm 
by-laws which endeavour to procure any 
discretionary powers for local authorities, 
holding that a by-law must be certain and 
prescribe definite requirements. 

In Salt v. Scott-Hall (1903, 2 K.B., 245), it 
was specially commented that the absence 
of any provision in any by-law for the exer- 
cise of discretion by the local authority did 
not constitute unreasonableness in the 
by law. 

In future articles illustrations will be 
discussed of the distinction between a 
by-law and a regulation. 


BUILDING ACT, 1930 


By W. T. CRESWELL. 


XII.—_ DANGEROUS AND NOXIOUS 


BUSINESSES—DWELLING-HOUSES ON 


LOW-LYING LAND—SKY SIGNS. 


Under Part XI of the Act no person can 
erect a building within 50 ft. of a building 
used for any dangerous business, carry on 
any dangerous business in a building, or 
vault, or in an open space at a less distance 
than 40 ft. from any public way; or within 
50 ft. of any other building or any vacant 
ground belonging to any person other than 
his own landlord. When he himself owns 
the building or vacant space and is the 
prospective owner of the intended structure 
or dangerous business the same applies. 


Dangerous businesses comprise the manu- 
facture of matches, or other substances 
liable to sudden explosion, inflammation or 
ignition; of turpentine, naphtha, varnish, 
tar, resin, or Brunswick black; or any other 
commodity dangerous on account of the 
liability of the materials used to sudden 
fire or explosion. 

Nor can a person erect a dwelling-house 
within 50 ft. of any building used for any 
noxious business or carry on a noxious busi- 
ness in any building or vault or in the open 
air at a less distance than 40 ft. from any 
public way, or within 50 ft. of any dwelling- 
house. A dwelling-house erected before 
August 9, 1844, and being within 50 ft. from 
any building for the time being used for 
any noxious business may, however, he 
rebuilt. 


Noxious businesses comprise the business 
of blood or bone boiling or any other like 
offensive or noxious business. But the busi- 
nesses of soap-boiling, tallow-melter, knacker, 
fellmonger, tripe-boiler or slaughterer of 
cattle or horses are not included therein. 

A dwelling-house, that is a building used 
or constructed or adapted to be used, wholly 
or principally, for human habitation cannot 
be erected or rebuilt (when pulled down to 
or below the ground-floor level) on’a site 
of low-lying land, and the same restriction 
extends to a building adapted for use as a 
dwelling-house, without the consent of the 
County Council. 

Low-lying land is land of which the sur- 
face is below Trinity high-water mark (that 
is, 12 ft. 6 in. above Ordnance datum) and 
which is so situated as not to admit of its 
being drained into an existing sewer of the 
County Council. The level is fixed by refer- 
ence to normal conditions. The fact that 
sewers were at anv particular date sur- 

charged by extraordinary rainfall is dis- 


regarded (see Ellis v. L.C.C. (1904), 1 K.B. 
283). 

Under Part XIII of the Act, sky signs 
are prohibited. A sky sign erected in contra- 
vention of by-laws is treated in all respects 
and without demur as a dangerous structure 
in all proceedings in the Courts, except that 
such proceedings must be initiated by the 
local authority concerned instead of by the 
County Council. 

A sky sign includes any letter, model, sign, 
device, or representation in the nature of an 
advertisement supported on or attached to 
any post, pole, standard, framework, or other 
support, wholly or in part on, over, or above 
any building or structure which, or any part 
of which sky sign, is visible against the sky 
from any point in any street or public way. 
It also includes any part of such post, pole, 
standard, framework, or other support, and 
any balloon, parachute, or similar device useil 
as a sign or part of a sign. 

In L.C.C. v Carwardine (1892), 68 L.T. 
761, it was held that a structure that is 
wholly or in part erected over a house for a 
purpose other than advertisement comes 
within the definition of ‘‘a sky sign,’’ and 
requires a licence from the L.C.C. 

In Tussaud v. L.C.C. (1892) 57 J.P. 184, a 
galvanised iron trellis support, on a palisade 
surmounting one of the end walls of a large 
building, had the letters ‘‘ Madame Tus- 
saud’s ’’ fixed to it. The dome of the building 
was some 30 ft. higher than, and separated 
from, these letters. The letters were there- 
fore not over the building and only at 
one small part of the street were they visible 
against the sky. It was held that it was not 
“*a sky sign’’ under the Act. 

In L.0.C. v. Savoy Hotel Co., Ltd. (1896) 
60 J.P. 457, on the roof of the Savoy Hotel 
there was a structure composed of a board 
or series of boards to which were attached 
embossed glass letters in metal frames and 
these were secured to the roof by iron sup- 
ports, again secured by rods to the roofs and 
to a chimney stack. The board was visible 
against the sky from the street, but none of 
the letters were visible against the sky; they 
were, however, visible against the boards 
themselves. It was held that this erection 
constituted ‘‘a sky sign”? under the Act. 

In Westminster Gazette, Ltd., wv Bell 
(1925) 69, S.J. 500, an advertisement flag dis- 
played over the office of the Westminster 
Gazette was held to be “‘a sky sign.”’ 
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THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR IN -GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 


BY A CHARTERED SURVEYOR. 


At this juncture, when the Quantity Sur- 
<evors’ section of the Chartered Surveyors 
Institution is deeply concerned over the in- 
adequacy of the present scale of fees, it 
may be of interest to examine the plight of 
the quantity surveyor in the Defence Depart- 
ments of the Government Service. It will he 
generally accepted that with the greatly in- 
creased detail in which bills of quantities 
are now required, the existing scale of fees 
is unremunerative, and should be substanti- 
ally increaséd. Nevertheless, building costs, 
and consequently fees, are still, let us say, 
50 per cent. above pre-War rates, and during 
the ‘* boom ’”’ years were almost 100 per cent. 
Contrast this with the lot of the Government 
surveyor! The senior members entered the 
service 20 to 30 years ago on a pre-War 
scale of £150 rising to £600 per annum. Not 
very generous, one might say, but still in 
those days pounds were sovereigns, and, 
after all, there was that pension! Incident- 
ally, the average man took about 25 years 
to reach £600, that is, if he survived the 
various spells of foreign service. Now, 30 
vears later, thanks to the generosity of the 
Industrial Court, those same men are being 
paid no less than £620 per annum plus a 
‘< cost-of-living” bonus in addition, which 
brings their pay up to £788 a year (at least 
until Mr. Snowden makes another cut on 
March 1 next). Undoubtedly there is a con- 
siderable difference between the 30 per cent. 
increase of the Government surveyor and that 
of his more fortunate colleague outside. 

Then why not leave this wretchedly under- 
paid service? To begin with, the War kept 
most Government surveyors busy until about 
1920, and by that time their pension rights, 
which would be forfeited entirely if they 
left the service, had acquired some consider- 
able value. Furthermore, spells of five years, 
say, in Hong Kong or Singapore or Cairo, 
coupled with frequent transfers between the 
various stations in England, are not con- 
ducive to the cultivation of those architec- 
tural friendships which are so very valuable 
to a quantity surveyor. It is difficult, more- 
over, on the salaries mentioned, to accumu- 
late even the minimum capita! necessary to 
launch out into private practice. 

How, then, does the Government manage 
to obtain the recruits necessary to repair the 
wastage caused by retirements? The answer 
is that it does not, or at least it has rot 
been very successful during the last four or 
five years. The £150 of pre-War times was 
increased in 1926, again by the generosity 
of the afore-mentioned Industrial Court, to 
£170 plus bonus. To the surprise of the 
Treasury, who had advocated this figure he- 
fore the Court, trained surveyors of 25 to 30 
years of age did not tumble over one another 
to obtain this princely salary (along with 
the opportunity of going to Hong Kong). 
In fact, no applications from trained quantity 
surveyors were received, although one de- 
partment took on building and land sur- 
veyors in a temporary capacity, in the hope 
that they might ‘‘ train on.”’ 

Encouraged by this, the Treasury, for the 
next attempt, reduced the age limit to 21 
and allowed building surveyors to apply. 
After all, they were P.A.S.I.’s and possibly 
some of them might be tempted, even though 
the work required of them was purely quan- 
tity surveying and guite different from their 
own. The response, however, was still almost 
negligible and the experiment was again a 
failure. 

Thanks mainly to the unremitting efforts 
of the Institution of Professional Civil Ser- 
vants, the Treasury, in 1928, increased the 
minimam to £220 per annum plus bonus, 
although the Institution had _ consistently 
pressed for higher rates. Even then the 
unreasonable young surveyors outside refused 
to bite freely, and the small number of the 
requisite professional standard who did apply 


somehow did not come up to the very high 
physical standard required for service in the 
Tropics. One of them, after failing the medi- 
cal test, and having thus been found not 
good enough for a £220 plus bonus job, next 
day obtained a position as ‘“‘ taker-off’’ at 
£600 per annum in the same street. 

Matters were becoming desperate, and not- 
withstanding the taking on of elderly pen- 
sioned ex-military officers, young men had 
to be found for service abroad. The normal 
employer faced with this difficulty would 
naturally put up the pay and prospects of 
the posts so as to bring them more into 
line with prevailing rates. Not so the Trea- 
sury. They prefer, apparently, to pay this 
£220 plus bonus to any unqualified and in- 
experienced young man of 22 who can pass a 
written qualifying (not competitive) examina- 
tion in builders’ quantities. According to 
advertisements which have recently appeared 
in the Press announcing an examination next 
April, training or experience in the profes- 
sion is not called for, and the examination 
is open to any young men of British birth 
between the ages of 22 and 30. In other 
words, the Treasury prefers to adopt a risky 
policy of “dilution ’’ rather than pay enough 
to obtain qualified men with the recognised 
standard of general education and profes- 
sional training implied by the stringent tests 
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of the Surveyors’ Institution examinations, 
Not that the Treasury does not realise the 
value of the ‘“‘cachet’’ of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution. Oh, no! It promises 
quicker advancement to such of the success- 
ful examinees as become chartered surveyors, 
and possibly it will be able to induce the 
Institution to hold branch examinations at 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Malta, Aden, Cairo, 
and Baghdad to enable them to sit! 

The Treasury, apparently, does not realise 
how much below market rates its proffere| 
salary scales are. Possibly £220 a year plus 
bonus (i.e., about £6 per week at present) 
would attract a young man of 22, but most 
young men realise that on the scale offered 
it will take six years for the £6 to become 
£8 per week, and that in the same perio 
outside they would easily obtain a larger 
salary. 

In the interests of the public service and 
for the adequate discharge of the responsible 
duties involved, it is necessary to recruit the 
trained surveyor of 25 to 30 years of age 
who has already gained some experience. It 
is Obviously also more economical, as the 
trained man is at once capable of carrying 
out the full range of duties instead of having 
to gain his experience at the Government's 
expense. The true remedy is not to intro. 
duce ‘“ dilutees,”” but to pay rates of salary 
sufficient to attract into the public service 
men of the requisite calibre and experience. 
1 am sure that our professsional body, tie 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, will lend 
its powerful aid to the Institution of Pro- 
fessional Civil Servants to defeat this serious 
attack on professional status and standards. 


THE PLAZA THEATRE, BIRKENHEAD 


Tus theatre is situated on the west side 
of Borough-road near to the Singleton- 
avenue terminus at a point where the 
curvature of the road has been straightened 
out by a considerable set-back, amounting 
to approximately 40 ft., opposite one corner 
of the building. The frontage on to the main 
road is nearly 180 ft. A severe effect, 


generally classical in character, has been 
obtained by the use of a conjunction of 
cream cast stone dressings for cornices, 


capitals, ete., with wall facings of bright 
orange-red Sileby brick. The side and rear 
elevations are faced with pressed Ravenhead 
bricks 

The principal entrance is in the centre of 
the front through a range of walnut doors 
into the main vestibule containing the pay 
and booking offices. Behind this is the 
foyer, 122 ft. long and nearly 20 ft. high 
to the highest ceiling. The pavement of 
this chamver is of Travertine marble, with 
a wall fountain and niches also in marble 
and mosaic, the marbles used being cippolino 
and onyx dorée. At either end of the foyer 
communicating doors lead to wide crush 
halls which give easy access to all parts 
of the stalls, and a staircase leading up to 
the tea lounge and balcony. The whole 
foyer is lit by concealed lamps in the main 
cornices, 

The stalls contain seating accommodation 
for 1,630 persons; all rows of seats are fixed 
upon separate level tiers, and every gangway 
is carpeted. A perfect view can be obtained 
from all points in the blocks of seating. 
Special attention has been given to the pro- 
vision and arrangement of groups of exits 
easily available from any point in the stalls 
and leading directly through ante-rooms to 
the street. The balcony contains seating 
accommodation for over 700 persons, and is 
entered hy means of a staircase leading up 
from the side of the foyer. This staircase 
is lined and paved in rich marbles. 

In the anditorium all heavy overhanging 
ornament has been eliminated, and a second 
higher vaulted ceiling is surrounded by con- 
cealed lighting. The aspect of the ceiling 
is one of silvery indefinite clouds on a light 
sky background. and this has also been 
repeated in the domes under the balcony at 
the rear of the stalls. The walls are lined 


all round to a height of 10 ft. with bottocino 
The width of the proscenium 


marble. 


opening is 40 ft., and this is closed off 
for the safety of the public by a double- 
sided asbestos fireproof curtain. The stave 
is fully equipped both for separate turns 
as part of a film show and also for giving 
variety or theatricals. 

The theatre is fully equipped for 
“talkies” and silent films. The organ is 
in two organ chambers over the proscenium 
upening, and the organist’s console is on a 
rising and falling lift in the orchestra. 
The auditorium decorative lighting is 
mostly by means of cornice reflectors, each 
being specially designed for the particular 
position to be illuminated. The remainder 
of the auditorium lighting is by means of 
French glass fittings, as is the front of 
house lighting. An interesting point in the 
auditorium is noticeable in the maintained 
lighting, this being incorporated in the 
cornices, resulting in a soft glow, which 
greatly reduces eye strain. The ventilation 
of the auditorium is effected by a combined 
plenum and extract system. . 

The general contractors are Messrs. 
Bennett Bros., of Hoylake, and among the 
sub-contractors are:—Redpath, Brown and 
Co., Ltd., constructional steelwork; Liver- 
pool Artificial Stone Co., Ltd., roofing and 
patent floors; Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., metal windows; Christie Patent Stone 


Co., Ltd., cast stone; Sulzer  Bros., 
heating and ventilating; Sturtevant 


Engineering Co., Ltd., vacuum installation: 
J. B. Johnson and Co., Ltd., plain and 


fibrous plaster; John Stubbs and_ Sons, 
marble: Berkeley Electrical Engineering 
Co., Ltd., electrical installation and 


orchestra lift; John Compton Organ (o., 
organ; Frank Burkitt, fire curtain; Hollis 
Bros. and Co.. Ltd., wood block flooring: 
Roberts and Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings: 
Garton and Thorne, Ltd., canopy; Diespeket 
and Co.. Ltd., terrazzo flooring, partitions 
and walling; Hampton and Sons, Litd., 
furnishings; H. E. Jarvies and Co., Ltd.. 
café seating; Peakes, Ltd., railings; Bruce 
and Hyslop, Ltd., trunking, ete.; Reck and 
Windibank, Ltd., seating; Automaticket 
Co., Ltd., pay machines; Flugel and (Co.. 
soda fountain; W. M. Still and Sons, Ltd.. 
café apparatus; and Brandt Cashier and (o.. 
change machines. 

The architect is Mr. A. Ernest Shennan, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Liverpool and London. 
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ogress’’—A Satire. 


ProFrssor A. Kk. Ricnarpson, F.S.A. 
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Bryanston School, Dorset: Sketch § 


Sm Epwin Coortt, A.R.A 
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set : Sketch Study for Proposed Chapel. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


PLATES. 


“ Progress ’—a Satire, 


This fantasy, by Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, F.8.A., deals with the spoliation of the 
ecuntryside. Professor Richardson writes : 
‘“Most people are agreed that the preserva- 
tion of rural life is of as great importance as 
the conservation of amenities created by man- 
kind in the past. But the evil influences 
of cities on the surrounding countryside is 
not so apparent. Professor Lethaby has had 
this subject at heart all his life, but unfor- 
tunately few people realise that the national 
heritage is in danger of material ruin. At 
the present time agriculture is dormant, a 
new canalisation is in progress along the trunk 
roads; old values that should be reverenced 
are being exploited by giant transport trusts 
operating from cities. Alas! England is fast 
becoming urbanised. To thinkers progress 
should not mean unbridled destruction. It 
is to be hoped that in 1931 legislation tem- 
pered with courage will do something to 
revive the soul of England.”’ 


Bryanston School Chapel, Dorset. 

This new chapel, which it is proposed to 
erect at Bryanston School, is as yet in its 
early stages,’ and no contracts have been let. 
Our illustrations are from Sir Edwin 
Cooper’s studies for the project. 


New Town Hall, Leeds. 


This building is now in course of erection. 
The site is of a steep nature, there being a 
fall of some 18 ft. 6 in.-from north to south. 
The building comprises a banqueting hall, 
council chamber, committee rooms, and the 
necessary Office accommodation. The princi- 
pal material will be Portland stone, and the 
approximate cost of the structure is £300,000. 
Messrs. Wm. Airey & Son (Leeds), Ltd., are 
the contractors for the excavation. 


Mr. E. Vincent Harris is the architect. 


THE BOROUGH OF 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
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New Municipal Offices, Tunbridge Wells. 


About to be erected at Tunbridge Wells, 
this new building is one of a series which 
will comprise the nucleus of a civic centre. 
The assembly hall will be immediately behind 
the offices, as shown on the block plan, with 
an access from the council suite on the first 
floor over the porte-cochere between the two 
buildings. The materials will be brick with 
stone dressing. No contracts have yet been 
let. 

Mr. E. Vincent Harris is the architect. 


The New Lever House, E.C. 

A description of this new building is given 
on page 108. Sir John Burnet and Partners 
and Mr. J. Lomax Simpson are the architects. 


Stained-glass Windows, Chapel at the 
American Cemetery, Suresnes, Paris. 

The stained-glass windows for this chapel 
are symbolic in treatment, representing at the 
base figures of mourning angels on either side 
of the altar of sacrifice, the smoke of which 
is seen ascending. Above, two angels sup- 
port a tablet containing the sdutlaat insignia 
and an inscription. Panels containing the 
insignia of the different divisions form an 
inner border running round the windows, 
treated chiefly in enamel, to form a contrast 
to the pot metals used elsewhere. ‘The treat- 
ment, varied by the cross, which forms the 
drop, jewel-like details, an ‘‘ oak-leaf’”’ 
cluster forming the panel at the top. The 
smaller windows show ‘a similar design treat- 
ment, varied by the cross, which forms the 
background for the child angels _repre- 
sented, with tablet containing the American 
national insignia and_ inscription. The 
windows have been executed by Mr. Reginald 
Hallward, who also carried out the series of 
stained-glass windows for the American 
Chapel at Brookwood, Surrey. Mr. Charles 
Platt is the architect. 


“Cable House,” Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

This building is now in course of erec- 
tion. Externally it is of Portland stone, 
with a Belgian fossil base and Lombardic 
tiling to roof. Messrs. Trollope and Colls, 
Ltd., are the contractors for the founda- 
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tions and stonework, and Messrs. Dorman, 
Long and Co., Ltd., for the steelwork. 

The architect for the Embankment ele- 
vation, the eastern elevation, the entrance 
hall, and the directors’ rooms, is Sir Her- 
bert Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; the general 
architects for the building, Messrs. Grace 
and Farmer, F. and L.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
J. Norman Rhodes, F.S.I., is the consult- 
ant. 


‘‘South Africa House,’’ 
W.C. 


The new ‘“‘ South Africa House ” will re- 
place the old building in Trafalgar Square, 
at one time Morley’s Hotel, and will occupy 
the full frontage on the east side of the 
square between the Strand and the Church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It will, in 
fact, form part of a building covering the 
whole of the island site formed by the 
Strand, Trafalgar Square, and Duncannon- 
street. The Commissioners of Crown Lands 
have, in view of this, imposed on the archi- 
tect to the High Commissioner for South 
Africa the duty of designing the facade of 
the entire block, which includes the pro- 
perty of Lord Waring and Messrs. Lyons, 
so that, as far as commercial interests 
allow, its architectural unity shall be pre- 
served. 

The building has been designed to con- 
form in style with the main existing fea- 
tures of the square. The portico of the 
National Gallery, with its conspicuous 
columns, is closely followed in that of the 
new building. There will, moreover, be 
a circular cclonnade of similar columns at 
the corner where the Strand meets the 
Square. Especial care has been taken to 
project and continue the levels of the 
National Gallery in the new building. So 
the cornice of these colonnades, following 
that of the National Gallery, crowns the 
four main stories, and the two-storied 
attic above is set well back from the sky- 
line. The total height of the building has 
been fixed at a height two stcries lower 
than would be allowable in any other build- 
ing not the property of the Crown under 
the regulations of the London County Coun- 


Trafalgar-square, 
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cil. In the archway under the portico 
are entrances leading up to the main hali, 
and to the exhibition and cinema halls 
below it. A more direct entrance to the 
exhibition hali will be ander the circular 
colonnade at the Strand corner. Besides 
those already mentioned, the principal 
rooms on the ground floor will be the Trade 
Commissioner’s offices, a general informa- 
tion bureau, and a large reading and 
writing room. On the first floor will be the 
High Commissioner’s office, and the offices 
of the permanent, political, and private 
secretaries; also, at the Strand corner, a 
conference room and library. 

Opening on to a secondary portico on 
the fifth floor will be a suite reserved for 
the Prime Minister, Ministers, and senior 
officers of the Union when visiting London. 
This portico will open out to the flat roof 
over the main portico, and on this there is 
to be the familiar South African stoep, 
with a paved garden. Accommodation is 
also provided for a_ tourist and_ travel 
bureau, the South African railways, and 
for the stores and shipping branch. A 
prominent feature of the building wil 
be a representation of “‘ De Goode Hoop,” 
the ship of Van Riebeck, first Governor of 
South Africa, modelled from the bas-relief 
on the walls of the old castle at Cape Town. 
Scenes from South African history im 
painting and sculpture are also being con- 
sidered. South African timbers will be 
used for the panelling and furniture, to- 
gether with sufficient of the recently de- 
veloped marbles, to illustrate their beauty 
and value. 

The architects are Sir Herbert Baker. 
A.R.A.. F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. T. Scott, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


Proposed Medical 
Hospital. 

The perspective view which we publish 
shows the design of Sir Edwin Cooper, 
A.R.A., for the proposed new Medical 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 8.E. 


School, St. Thomas’s 


Baggage Hall, Tilbury. 

The new building provided by the Port of 
London Authority to receive Customs in 
connection with ‘the new landing-stage is 
built upon a ferro-concrete platform pro- 
vided for the purpose. The hall itself is in 
brick, the internal dimensions being 75 ft. 
wide, 293 ft. long, and 43 ft. high to the top 
of parapet. Owing to the bridges and booms 
connecting it with the landing-stage and the 
liners, it is difficult to realise its size and 
accommodation from the outside, except 
from an aerial view; but immediately 
passengers have crossed the bridges they 
enter into an impressive hall treated in a 
simple and dignified manner, showing the 
Authority’s arms at one end, with a long 
barrel plaster roof. The hall is flooded 
with light, and ample space is provided for 
the passengers to find their respective lug- 
gage, the Customs benches being arranged 
down the centre to meet the requirements 
of the Customs officers. Easy exits. are 
arranged, connected with the new station 
built by the L.M.S. It will be noted that 
the materials used in the erection of this 
hall are of a simple character for hard use, 
yet give a result that cannot fail to impress 
visitors to the London Docks with the 
thought and convenience the Port of London 
have given to their comfort in dealing with 
baggage and easy access to the railway 
station. 

The design and erection of the baggage 
hall have been carried out by Sir Edwin 
Cooper, A.R.A., the architect for the 
Authority’s head building; the platform 
and foundations and landing-stage by the 
engineer, Mr. FF. Palmer, consulting 
engineer, and Mr. F. W. Davis, the Port 
of London Authority’s chief engineer for new 
works; the builders being Messrs. John 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. The clerk of works 
was Mr. H. Whittaker. 


Tutor’s House, Bryanston School, Dorset. 


This house has recently been completed at 
Bryanston from the designs of Sir Edwin 
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City of Leeds Civic Building : Key Plan. 


Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Architect. 


Cooper, A.R.A. Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
Ltd., were the builders. 


St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 


The nave of St. Mary’s Church is said 
to have been built by Sir Reginald Bray. 
It was restored and refitted after the Com- 
monwealth, and again early in the last cen- 
tury, when galleries were built and the fur- 
niture renewed. The present proposals are 
to reopen two arches between the north aisle 
and Adam de Brom’s chapel, which occupies 
the site of a former nave. This will entail 
the removal of part of the north gallery. It 
is also proposed to restore the arrangement 
of the seating as nearly as possible to that 
which existed before the nineteenth century 
restoration, but the actual fittings introduced 
then will be retained for the most part. A 
good deal of repair will have to be done to 
the roof of the nave, which is badly affected 
by decay and by beetle. 

Sir Charles A. Nicholson, F.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect for the work. 


Proposed Welsh National Memorial Buildings, 
Cardiff. 

These proposed buildings are for the King 
Edward VII Memorial Association. The 
City Council has allocated a site for them 
in Cathays Park, and it is hoped that the 
work will be begun early this year. The 
problem which the architect was called upon 
to solve was to design a building which 
would not only provide accommodation for 
the Memorial Association Headquarters and 
the League of Nations Union, but would 
also contain a Temple of Peace, and it was 
the promoter’s wish that, as the two main 
ideas underlying the above institutions are 
Peace and Health, he desired these ideas 
expressed in the architecture of the build- 
ing. By this means he intended to convey 
to future generations the importance of these 
two ideas and to make the building serve 


the dual purpose of a reminder of 
the tragedy of the Great War and 
the lessons to be derived’ therefrom, 
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and of the determination of the nation 
to grapple with the scourge of tuber. 
culosis, The drawings illustrated show 
how these ideas have been expressed both 
in the external and internal design of the 
building. 

Externally it was felt that, whils 
building should be one complete ax i 
two sections of the building—the ‘lemple 
(Peace) and the Memorial Otiices (Health)— 
shonld he separately expressed. This las 
been achieved by planning the building in 
the form of an inverted letter ‘* ‘I'.”’ "The 
temple, which forms the centre portion 
has keen designed to express the senile 
ecclesiastical nature of tne building, the 
pedimented portico giving external ex. 
pression to tne temple within. ‘Lhe two 
wings contain the omices, and the idea of 
ateuith has been preserved by Keeping the 
design of these wings as simple and severe 
as possible by the elimination of elaborate 
cornices, architraves, etc. 

_ The Greek Jonic style has been adopted 
for the elevations, not only because the 
proposed site definitely calls for a building 
in the classic style, but because it was felt 
that the Greek Ionic style, which marked 
the summit of attainment in the arts of 
peace by the ancient Greeks, was most 
appropriate for a building of this character 

As will be seen from the model 
(p. 49), the whole effect is one of peace and 
dignity. The eye of the beholder is led 
naturally from the simplicity of the wings 
to the richly designed portico, which gives 
the keynote to the whole building. The 
interior treatment of the offices in the two 
wings is kept simple and severe, attention 
being concentrated on the Temple itself 
where, by a careful study of proportion, 
the introduction of fwo rows of marble 
columns and clerestory lighting, it is hoped 
to catch the “ atmosphere” of peace and 
repose of the ancient temples. The build. 
ing is estimated to cost about £70,000. 

The architect is Mr. Percy Thomas 
F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas, Cardiff. 


Whitelands College, Putney, S.W. 


When the building at Chelsea occupied by 
Whitelands Women’s Training College for 
Teachers became inadequate for modern 
educational needs, a site. of twelve acres 
was secured at West Hill, East Putney 
near Wimbledon Common, for the new 
college buildings and chapel. Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., was appointed architect. 
The new college contains a study-bedroom 
for each student, common rooms and lecture 
rooms, a library, a gymnasium, and 
adequate accommodation for art, handwork 
and science. Playing-fields are provided 
within the college grounds. The classrooms 
are all on the lower ground floor on the 
garden front and are lighted by large arched 
openings, fitted with French windows. The 
tower contains an isolation block with 
infirmary below. The central tower which 
crowns the main staircase contains water- 
tanks. The elevations are built throughout 
in purple-brown bricks with white pointing 


and dressings of stone, the roofs being 
covered with red Italian tiles. 
The general contractors were Messrs. 


John Garlick (1910), . Ltd. Amongst the 
sub-contractors were:—J. LL. Green and 
Vardy, Ltd., special joinery, furniture. 
library panelling and carving, carved stalls 
in chapel; Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co., 
Ltd., asphalt; Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Ltd., reinforced concrete engineers; Ames 
and Finnis, bricks and roof tiles; Portland 
Stone Co., stone; Moreland, Hayne and Co., 
Ltd., structural steel: Acme Flooring and 
Paving Co. (1904), Ltd., Woodblock flooring; 
G. N. Haden and Sons, Itd., central heat- 
ing, boilers, electric wiring, electric light 
fixtures, bells, telephones; Davis Gas Stove 
Co., Ltd., gas fixtures; Jas. Reekie and 
Sons, plumbing; Teds Fireclay Co., Ttd., 
sanitarv fittings; Nicholls and Clarke, Ttd.. 
door furniture; Xelite Plaster Co., Itd., 
nlaster: Yetton Safe Co.. Ltd., metal work; 
J. Whitehead and Son, Ltd., marble; Ben- 
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net Furnishing Co., Ltd., furniture and 
school fittings; Associated Purchasers, Ltd., 
furniture; John Garlick (1910), Ltd., and 
S. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., joinery and 
church fittings; Watts and Co., Ltd., church 
fittings; Jas. Gibbons, Ltd., cloakroom fi-- 
tings; Express Lift Co., Ltd., lifts. 

“ Kirkland House,’ Whitehall, S.W. 

This building, at the top of Whitehall, 
§.W., has been built as headquarters for Holt 
and Co., incorporated with Glyn, Mills and 
Co. The design is eighteenth century 
Georgian, the facing to the ground: floor to 
Whitehall being in Portland stone, with the 
upper stories in brick from the Danes Hill 
brickfields. Red Lombardic tiles complete the 
exterior scheme. Thereturn frontage toSpring- 
gardens is in the same style, although the 
Portland stone is not carried up to first- 
floor level. Certain floors of the building are 
leased to the Admiralty. On the ground 
floor is the banking hall, in which all the 
counter fittings and panelling are of Empire 
laurelwood. A_ special feature’ here is the 
ol!-type metal shutter, operated in units 
from inside, which guard the windows behind 
the stocks and securities department. The 
general decoration is in the Georgian style, 
with Corinthian pilasters to relieve the wall 
surfaces. The main decorative scheme in the 
entrance hall is of Bianco marble. Off the 
banking hall is the partners’ room, in which 
laurelwood is again employed. In _ fact, 
wherever’ possible in the building, Empire 
materials have been used. The board-room 
has ivory-finished panelling and polished oak 
floor. The clearing department, on the base- 
ment level, obtains a maximum amount. of 
daylight by special windows, protected by 
steel grilles. The architects are Messrs. 
Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie, FF.R.I.B.A. 
The general contractors were Messrs. Trol- 
lope and Colls, Ltd., and amongst the sub- 
contractors were: Daniel Adamson and Co., 
Ltd., sewage plant; Ames and Finnis, roofing 
tiles; Art Pavements, Ltd., terrazzo and 
Biancola work; John Bolding and Sons, Ltd., 
sanitary fittings; G. and A. Brown, Ltd., 
fibrous plaster; Dictagraph Telephones, Ltd., 
internal telephones; Fenning and Co., Ltd. 
marble and granite; James Gibbons, Ltd., 
ironmongery, steel shelving, and _ bronze- 
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work; Arthur Gibson and Co., Ltd., roller 
shutters; Harcourts, Ltd., electric light 
fittings; Hobbs, Hart and Co., Ltd., strong 
rooms; Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring 
Syndicate, Ltd., fireproof floors, roofs and 
stairs; Luxfer, Ltd., metal windows; May 
Construction Co., Ltd., acoustic plastering ; 
Merryweather and Sons, Ltd., fire extin- 
guishers; J. M. Pirie and Co. (London), Ltd., 
and Potter Rax Gate Co., Ltd., wrought iron- 
work; Redpath, Brown and Co., Ltd., con- 
structional steelwork; Rosser and Russell, 
Ltd., heating and ventilation; Trollope and 
Colls, Ltd., electrical work and bank fittings ; 
and Waygood Otis, Ltd., lifts. 


The Sheen Cinema. 

A description of this cinema is given on 
page 114. Messrs. Leathart and Granger, 
FF.R.1.B.A., are the architects, 


House at Woking. 


This house has been erected on the site 
of an older one, and thus has the advantage 
of a developed and matured garden and sur- 
roundings. In its design and workmanship 
an attempt has been made to recapture the 
characteristic treatment of old Tudor work, 
whilst, at the same time, incorporating the 
best modern ideas for convenience and com- 
fort. Externally, the walls are of brick, with 
rough diaper patterning and a little stone 
in doorways, etc.; the roof is of red tiles. 
Internally there is a good deal of oak, and 
most of the rooms are panelled in varying 
treatments and woods. A complete system 
of central heating has been installed by the 
Abbey Heating Co., Ltd., of Westminster ; 
the metal casements and lead glazing are by 
Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., of Manchester, 
and the general contractors are Messrs. W. 
G. Tarrant, Ltd., of Byfleet. 

Messrs. Baillie Scott and Beresford are the 
architects. 


New Council Offices, Bognor Regis. 


These new offices have recently been 
erected at the junction of Clarence-road 
and Belmont-square. The main entrance 
is on the main axis which bisects the angle 
made by these two roads, which are of 
equal width and importance. A corner 
treatment of the site appears to be the 
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most obvious and enables the land on either 
side of the new building to be reserved 
for future development to meet the Coun- 
cil’s growing needs. Subsidiary public en- 
trances are provided at each end of the 
building. The forecourt in front of the 
building is laid out in a simple and formal 


_manner, being treated with turf and stone 


curbs. The ground floor contains the 
offices of the accountant, collector and 
water engineer. On the first floor is the 
council chamber, one committee room, mem- 
bers’ rooms, and the offices of the town 
clerk. A second floor houses the surveyor. 
who has a large drawing office; the medical 
officer of health and a resident caretaker. 
Two staircases at either end serve the whole 
building, while a main stair in the centre 
gives approach to the council suite. 

The walls are of cavity brick construc- 
tion faced with 2-in. silver-grey Ruabon 
bricks with a wide struck joint. Quoins 
and window arches are of a darker grey 
than the general walling. The plinth, 
cornice and dressings are of artificial 
stone resembling Bath stone in colour ani 
texture. The roof and clock turret are 
constructed in timber and covered with 
dark red Italian tiles, the dome of the tur- 
ret being covered in copper. The windows 
are double-hung sashes painted white. Fire- 
resisting construction has been employed 
throughout, the floors, staircases and flat 
roofs being in reinforced concrete. The 
floors generally are covered with oak blocks, 
the lavatories with red quarry tiles, and 
the entrance hall and staircases with ter- 
razzo of a Hopton-Wood colour. The join- 
ery generally is deal painted a light buff. 
The walls of staircases and corridors are 
of terrazzo, and distempered plaster in 
all the offtves. 

The council chamber is panelled in Aus- 
trian oak treated to produce a grey-brown 
colour. The furniture in this room is also 
of oak of the same colour, and is uphol- 
stered in cherry-red leather. The carpet 
also is of a red tone. The acoustics of 
this room received careful attention. It 
has a flat ceiling with a large cove corn- 
ice. All plastered surfaces are in acoustic 
plaster finished to a Bath stone colour and 
texture. The building is heated by low- 
pressure hot water through the medium 
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of radiators, mechanical extract being em- 
ployed in the council chamber only. A 
system of inter-communicating telephones 
has been installed and also electric syn- 
chronised clocks. 

The general contractor was Mr. H. W. 
Seymour, of Bognor Regis, and the clerk of 
works Mr. A. W. Howard. The consult- 
ing engineer was Dr. Oscar Faber. Amongst 
the sub-contractors were:—Messrs. Young, 
Austen and Young, heating; A. W. Beaven 
and Sons, Ltd., electric installation; Bog- 
nor Gas and Electricity Co., light fittings; 
Messrs. Wood, steelwork; Empire Stone 
Co., Ltd., cast stone; Samuel Elliott and 
Sons, oak panelling; Art Pavements and 
Decorations, Lid., terrazzo; Stirling and 
Johnson, roof tiling; Martin Van Straaten 
and Co., wall tiling; Pontifex and Sons, 
sanitary fittings; Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., 
metal work; Yannedis and Co., iron- 
mongery; Stevens and Adams, Ltd., block 
flooring; Joseph Armitage, carving; Eric 
Munday, lettering and inscriptions; Key- 
nolds and Co., carpets and curtains; Dicta- 
graph Telephones, Ltd., telephones. 

Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 


The Plaza Theatre, Birkenhead. 

A description of this theatre is given on 
page 116. Mr. A. Ernest Shennan, F.R.1.B.A., 
is the architect. 


House in Links-road, Seaford. 

This house, which has been built for Mr. 
H. Scoit, overlooks the golf links and downs. 
It has external walls below weather tiling of 
old facing bricks of local make, with old 
stone quoins to angles and sides of window 
and dour frames; above this the external 
walls are of studding and faced with local 
hand-made tiles, except where the walls are 
half timbered, these being in old English oak. 
The roofs are covered with similar tiles of a 
darker colour than the vertical tiling. All 
the internal and external joinery is of oak. 
The metal casements and leaded lights were 
supplied by Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., of 
London and Manchester. The terrace walling 
is of random stone with roughly squared 
stone steps and pier caps. : 

Messrs. Underdown and Duke are the archi- 
tects. 


Farmhouse at Southease. 

This house was built for a tenant farmer. 
The external walls below the elm weather 
boarding are of old facing bricks of local 
make, the elm weather boarding being from 
local-grown timber, and the roofs covered 
with local hand-made, sand-faced tiling. The 
metal casements and leaded lights were sup- 
plied by Messrs. George Wragge, Ltd., of 
London and Manchester. All the fireplaces 
are built of bricks, and the internal walls are 
finished in rough rendering with a waney 
face. 

Messrs. and Duke are the 
architects. 


Sadlers Wells Theatre. 


Sadiers Wells Theatre, recently opened, is 
the North London counterpart of the ‘* Old 
Vic,” and is under the management of Miss 
Lilian Baylis, whose idea is to produce 
Shakespeare and opera alternately, exactly as 
at the ‘‘ Old Vic,”’ artistes and scenery, etc., 
Leing interchangeable between both theatres. 

The reconstruction of Sadlers Wells Theatre 
is mainly due to the efforts of Capt. R. P. P. 
Rowe, Under Treasurer, Lincoln’s Inn, one 
of the governors of the ‘‘Old Vic,’’ who has 
received sympathy and financial assistance 
from the Carnegie Trust, the City Parochial 
Foundation, the Borough of Finsbury and 
five other northern boroughs, and many 
private individuals interested in charitable 
and educational works, for the purpose of 
which the theatre is to be run. 

For sentimental reasons it was desired that 
as much of the old building should remain as 
possible, and this the architects have em- 
bodied in this new building. The old Sadlers 
Well itself also remains. 

The architects have had to exercise the 
strictest economy in carrying out the scheme, 


Underdown 
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which is one of dignified simplicity. The 
exterior is of purple 2 in. bricks on a cement 
base, the only ornamental feature being a 
sculptured panel over the main entrance de- 
picting ‘‘ Women drawing water from the 
Well.” This panel was designed by Mr. 
Hermon Cawthra. 

Patrons approach the auditorium through 
a well-proportioned vestibule fitted with the 
usual booking and pay offices, and with 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak rooms; on the 
lcft a wide stairway leads to the circle, ana 
the stalls are approached from the right. The 
auditorium consists of stalls area, with circle 
and gallery over, capable of seating 1,700 
people, all in tip-up chairs, the space per 
person being sufficient to give the greatest 
comfort. The only decorative feature in the 
auditorium is over the proscenium opening, 
a sculptured panel by Mr. Hermon Cawthra, 
depicting ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the whole being surmounted by the Borough 
of Finsbury’s Arms. A semi-circular wall on 
either side of the proscenium joins up with 
the tiers, this portion being covered with a 
coffered ceiling. Elsewhere the whole of the 
ceiling is entirely without ornament. There 
are no boxes. Coffee rooms and every con- 
venience are provided to every part of the 
house. Over the main entrance is a chamber 
called the Sadlers Wells Room, which will be 
used, amongst other purposes, as a museum 
for old prints depicting the history and sur- 
roundings of the site as existing in former 
days. The stage has been fitted with the 
latest improvements, and the lighting is a 
feature of the building. Scene dock, dressing 
rooms, chorus rooms, and rehearsal rooms are 
of the latest type, and fitted with every con- 
venience. 

The general contractors were Messrs. F. G. 
Minter, Ltd., and the sub-contractors wer2 
as follows :—Smith, Walker, Ltd., steelwork : 
Z. D. Berry aid Sons, ventilating and heat- 
ing; Clarke and Vigilant Sprinklers, Ltd., 
hydrants and sprinklers; J. Brunskill and Co., 
working stage; Frank Burkitt, fireproof cur- 
tain; Berkeley Electrical Engineering Co., 
Ltd., electric lighting; Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Horseferry-road, S.W., gas installation ; 
Marels and Co., Ltd., decorations; Veronese 
and Co., fibrous plaster; Art Pavements, Ltd., 
marble linings and patent flooring; Comyn 
Ching and Co., Ltd., canopy over front en- 
trance and grilles in foyer; Courtney, Russell 
and Co., Ltd., and G.E.C., electrolier in audi- 
torium and special fittings; A. R. H. Maxted, 
Ltd., iron cat-ladders, staircases, etc. ; Denni- 
son, Kett and Co., Ltd., iron shutter between 
scene dock and stage. 

Messrs. Frank Matcham and Co. are the 
architects. 


Westminster Branch Banks. 

We illustrate some examples of small 
branch banks recently carried out for 
the Westminster Bank from the designs of 
Mr. A. Ernest Shennan, F.R.I B.A., of Liver- 
pool. That at West Kirby is situated on a 
prominence of Banks-road and Victoria-drive, 
on the south-west coast of the Wirral Penin- 
sula, The two main elevations are treated in 
24-in. Ravenhead multi-coloured rustic bricks 
laid in old English bond with Portiand stone 
dressings. A deep overhanging wood cornice 
supports a mansard roof covered with green 
slates laid in diminishing courses. The in- 
ternal fiftings are polished mahogany to the 
banking hali and mauager’s room. <A wide 
public space entered from a vestibule is paved 
with black-and-white mosaic. The manager’s 
house is on the first floor. The building is 
well set back from the road, with grass lawns 
bounding the approaches. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Bennett Bros., and the 
following were sub-contractors :—Ed. Wood 
& Co., ironwork; Williams & Watson, win- 
dows; H. R. Latham & Co., heating; Mus- 
graves, Ltd., sanitary fittings; O. Jones & 
Co., iron staircase; Sully & Son, electrical 
work: J. Singleton, polishing; Craven, 
Dunnill & Co., Ltd., mosaic, etc.; J. Stubbs 
& Sons, marble plinths. 

The branch at Dingle is on a prominent 
corner site in a well-populated shopping area 
of this important suburb of Liverpool. The 
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two main frontages are faced with 2-in. Stair- 
foot red pressed bricks with a cream joint 
and Portland stone plinth, pilasters and en. 
tablature. A green slate roof laid iy 
diminishing courses covers the main banking 
hall, which is cne story high. ‘The manager’s 
room and other offices are lower in elevation 
and covered with a flat concrete roof. ‘The 
main banking hall is 16 ft. high, with semi- 
circular - headed windows to two walls pro- 
viding a well-lighted office. The counter and 
desk fittings are of polished mahogany. A 
main entrance vestibule gives on to a black. 
and-white marble tiled public space. 

The general contractors were Messrs, 
Edward Ellis, of Liverpool, and the following 
were sub-contractors :—Bruce & Hyslop, iron- 
work; F. Morton & Co,, Ltd., steelwork; 
Hooper & Webb, carving; Williams & Wat- 
son, windows; Val de Travers Asphalte (o., 
asphalting ; Colley, Marriott & Co., electrical 
installation; H. R. Latham & Co., heating; 
Musgraves, Ltd., sanitary fittings; J. Single- 
ton, polishing; J. Stubbs & Sons, marile- 
work; Carron Co., grates; R. Jones, blinds; 
Dysons’ Stores, ironmongery; R. W. Brooke 
& Co., Ltd., wood-block flooring. 

The general contractors for the Great 
Crosby branch bank were Messrs. W. A. 
Rathbone, and the following were sub-con- 
tractors :—Ed. Wood & Co., steelwork; 
R. W. Yorke, carving; Williams & Watson, 
windows; J. Stubbs & Sons, paving; T. Hall 
& Co., blinds; J. King, Ltd., heating; F. B. 
Hellon & Co., electrical work. 


Lloyds Bank, Orpington. 

_This bank is one of the series of commis- 
sions given by Lloyds Bank to Rome scholars 
on their return from Rome. Such commis- 
sions afford them the opportunity of produc- 
ing some executed work under their own 
names, and provide some compensation for 
the lack of official encouragement, such as 
the Government recognition given to French 
Prix de Rome men on the completion of their 
scholarships. 

The bank stands in High-street on a fairly 
level site, care having been taken in the 
planning of it to anticipate further develop- 
ment of the branch, while maintaining for 
the present a rigid economy of space. The 
elevation is a simple composition in brick and 
stone. The interior treatment is likewise 
devoid of ostentation, the prevailing colour 
of the woodwork being walnut and the walls 
and floors in greys. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., and the fol- 
lowing were sub-contractors :—The Stranic 
Construction Co., Ltd., stonework ; T. B. Law 
rence, Bracknell, Berks., bricks; Carter and 
Co., terrazzo and tile work; Diespeker and 
Co., roof; Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
Ltd., asphalt; Charles B. Sale, Birming- 
ham, bronze-work; C. F. Welstead, Ltd., 
windows; Saml. Elliott and Sons, counter and 
desk fittings; John Biggs, electric light; 
White and Co., Tonbridge, heating. 

Mr. Edwin Williams, B.Arch., A.R.1.B.A., 
is the architect. 


Tbe Victory Scholarship. 

We illustrate the winning design for the 
R.I.B.A. Victory Scholarship (‘‘ A Military 
Academy ’’), by Mr. Brian B. Lewis. 





New Year’s Honours. 


In the New Year’s Honours List the fol- 
lowing names appear :— 


Baron. 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S., 


Kwnicuts BacHELor. 
Professor William Rothenstein, 
Hon, A.R.C.A. 
Major R. I. Tasker, LL.D. 


ORDER OF Merit. 
Philip Wilson Steer. 
C.B.E. 
Frank Minshull Elgood, F.R.I.B.A. 
O.B.E. 
George Clifford Widdowson, F.S.I. 


M.A., 
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SOCIETIES 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKS AND DIS- 
TRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


In a lecture on December 11 before this 
society, Professor L. P. Abercrombie, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. (Professor in Civic Design in the 
University of Liverpool), took as his subject 
‘Maltese Architecture,’ 1530-1798. He 
briefly touched on the early history of Malta, 
stating that in s.c. 1519 the island was 
visited by Phoenicians and by the Egyptians ; 
in B.c. 736 it was annexed by the Greeks 
and called Melita, whilst later on the Car- 
thaginians expelled the Greeks, and eventu- 
ally, in the long struggle for domination 
between Carthage and Rome, Malta became 
part of the dominions of the latter power. 
In 484 the Vandals seized Malta, and from 
then until the end of the eleventh century the 
island became the haunt of Arab and Saracen 
irates, and when it was handed over by 
the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the 
Knights of St. John in 1530, it was in a state 
of decay. Their rule produced an extra- 
ordinary outburst. of building on the island. 
The knights, who originally came from 
countries such as Spain, France, and Eng- 
land, held the status of kings in Malta, and 
meted out justice impartially. The money 
which they raised from one source or another 
went very largely to put up new buildings. 
In 1565 Malta successfully withstood a great 
siege by the Turks, and in consequence of 
this the new capital of Valletta was founded 
and strongly fortified. In 1798 the town was 
taken by Bonaparte, but in 1800 it was 
captured by the British and by the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1814, was finally ceded to Britain. 

Dealing with the buildings of Malta, the 
lecturer stated that the rock of the island 
was of a soft nature, being a calcareous sand- 
stone of a beautiful colour and easy to work; 
it afterward hardened. The architects who 
carried out a great deal of the work were 
Cassar and Ittar, Maltese names. The island 
had two main towns and many villages. In 
the chief town—Valletta—the original inteu- 
tion of levelling the ‘site was not carried out; 
the present streets were at right angles, but 
the inequalities of the surface of the pro- 
montory threw them into all kinds of varied 
perspective and gave to the whole mass a 
pyramidal effect which was very striking. 
The period of occupation by the Knights was 
about 250 years, but the building period was 
about 200 years of Baroque—homogeneous 
and compact—early severe, growing richer, 
and finally ending in -a simple flat manner, 
plain as the early works, but more refined. 

Among the interesting buildings built before 
the Knights of St. John came to the island 
were the Norman House of Notabile (the main 
entrance was good), Vittoriosa, the Old Clock 
Tower and Fort St. Angelo, and the entrance 
to the Medieval Building. After the coming 
of the Knights to Malta, the fear of further 
Turkish attack was the dominating foreign 
policy of Grand Masters; the Grand Masters 
hecame connoisseurs in the Vauban type of 
fortifications, which were planned by the 
foremost military engineers of Europe, each 
invariably condemning the work of his fore- 
runners. These walls were never attacked, 
and for two and a-half centuries Valletta and 
its sister cities were fortified with ever-in- 
creasing strength, to be given up without a 
blow to the French in 1798 by von Hompesch, 
the first and only German Grand Master 
Besides the fortifications the Palace and 
Auberges (Knights’ Hostels) at once showed 
a very decided character of Maltese architec- 
ture, the significant features being colossal 
quoins, absence of symmetrical fenestration, 
and a characteristic cornice formed by a con- 
tinuous Doric Capital. The Governor’s 
Palace, built in 1572, was typical. Richlv 
ornamented doorways were common. But 
many of the Auberges had lost their primi- 
tive simplicity. Among the best known were 
the Auberge de Provence, Valletta, once the 
Residential Palace of the Knights of the 
Order of Provence. This was built by 
Cerolamo Cassar, and was remodelled in the 
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AND INSTITUTIONS 


eighteenth century. It was now the Union 
Club. Another Auberge built by Cassar in 
1574 was the Auberge de Castille and Leon, 
once the residential palace of the Knights of 
the Language of Castille and Leon, and com- 
pletely remodelled in 1744 by Domenico 
Cachia. 

The important churches at Valletta were 
the Vittoria Church, which was the first 
building to be completed in the new city, 
and St. John’s Church, by far the most in- 
teresting of all, built by Cassar in 1578; it 
was exteriorly somewhat of Mexican charac- 
ter; the interior had no side aisles. On the 
floor were some 400 slabs of coloured marble, 
tombstones of the Knights. The chapels 
dedicated to the nine nations of the Order 
were lined with a number of tombstones of 
Grand Masters mostly in the baroque or 
rococo style. The church possessed sump- 
tuous Brussels tapestry, 1697-1700, after de- 
signs by Rubens, and a painted vault by 
Matteo Preti. The interior was probably the 
richest example of the renaissance use of 
colour applied to a design of extreme sim- 
plicity. 


C.P.R.E. GLOUCESTERSHIRE BRANCH. 


Sir Fabian Ware, chairman of the Glouces- 
tershire branch of the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England, speaking at 
Nailsworth, said during the last few years all 
the forces of the Government, central and 
local, and of the professional organisations 
interested—architects, surveyors and muni- 
cipal and county engineers—had been trying 
to catch those erecting unsightly houses over 
the countryside and destroying a national 
birthright. But these forces had been so 
busy seeking to control one another and en- 
deavouring to build up a complicated central 
machinery, in which none should have undue 
advantage over the other, that nothing had 
happened, and the builders were still at large 
uncontrolled. This was where, in the old 
days, a wise Minister would have stepped in 
and done a little governing. There was a 
general consensus, of opinion, among all those 
most concerned in stopping these devasta- 
tions, that the first act of Government should 
be to give the local authorities power to con- 
trol the external appearance of buildings— 
practically the only thing in connection with 
new buildings over which, for some inex- 
plicable reason, they had no power. This 
was essentially a local matter. 





P.O. LONDON DIRECTORY. 


From Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., comes the 
ever-useful Post Office London Directory for 
1931. This book, the 132nd edition, runs to 
some 4,0CO pages, all of -which, we are 
assured, have been scrupulously revised and 
corrected where necessary. As a means for 
extending business the directory is quite in 
valuable in many directions, and the need 
for strict accuracy has been recognised and, 
as said, dealt with. Some details of the 
contents and arrangement will be of use. 
The area covered comprises the Administra- 
tive County of London and the Borough of 
West Ham. The main sections include a 
classified trades directory in which some 
5,000 trade headings are given in alpha- 
betical order, and the names (with addresses) 
are entered alphabetically under each trade 
description. There is also a commercial 
directory of professions or businesses; pri- 
vate residents’ directory ; and streets direc- 
tory. Separate sections are also given for 
Chambers of Commerce; Law; Transport, 
Hotel, etc. (for whole country); Banking; 
Parliamentary; Postal; Municipal and 
Clerical ; Government Departments. A street 
plan (4in. to the mile) is also included. 
Lastly, a copious index renders reference 
easy. In two editions (cloth, 55s.; leather, 
70s., each post free) the book is obtainable 
from 186, Strand, W.C.2. It is a common- 
place, but a fact, that the Directory is an 
indispensable work of reference. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers, but cannot 
accept responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 
legal matters. o 


May we appeal to cur correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a size easily filed, and written as 
legibly as possible, or, better still, in typewriting?—Ep. 


Improving the Cavity. 
| Repty tro Mr. W. W. SanvELL. JANUARY 2. | 


Str,—The experience of coastal architects 
and builders is always worth hearing, and 
Mr. Sandell has some excellent tips to offer 
us. Particularly have I been interested in the 
instruction to lay the bricks frog downwards, 
and the suggestion to form a small reveal at 
the cavity jambs. I cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that this is an encouragement to the 
rotting of frames in wood, and have always 
had a preference for steel frames applied with 
galvanising or zinc-sprayed treatment. In 
that case the reveal hardly helps, since, even 
with a wide frame section, one can hardly 
spare the width off the narrow frame of a 
steel window. In this case a square reveal 
seems necessary, and to my mind the only 
real safeguard is to be meticulously careful 
that the cavities are all closed at the jambs 
with slates, breaking bond, and tightly 
wedged and grouted into the flanges of the 
steel frames 

STORMPROOF. 


Composition Flooring. 

[Repty ro Mr. W. Parrison. DecemBer 26. | 

Srr,—I should be glad to hear from Mr. 
Pattison, or any other of your readers, 
whether any cases of dry rot have been dis- 
covered as the result of pugging. I have one 
case in mind where the rot was attributed to 
this practice, but I have never been quite 
satisfied in my mind whether the case was 
correctly diagnosed. 

PRACTICE. 


Reinforced Concrete Bath. 
fRepty ro “ L.’? Decemper 19. j 

Srr,—It is possible that several coats of 
petrifying liquid might result in the binding 
of the disintegrating surface, which might be 
previously patched up thoroughly in cement, 
preferably white cement and suitable aggre- 
gate. 

PROOFER. 
Central Heating. 

[Repty to ‘‘ Inqurrer.”’ Decemser 19. | 

Srr,—The dryness which is often associated 
with a central-heated house is generally a 
result of the heating being designed without 
relation to a ventilating system. Where the 
air is repeatedly changed, and warmed as it 
enters, the fecling of dryness in the atmo- 
sphere is entirely absent. 

BALANCE. 
Cost of Small House. 
[Rerty to ‘* House Buriper.” 
DeceMBER 19. } 

Smr,—The Government subsidy is not now 
obtainable by private builders, but only by 
local authorities. The cost of such a house, 
with rooms of average size, would range be- 
tween £1,000 and £1,200, according to plan 


and district. 
PRACTICE. 


House Drain and Public Sewer. 
[Repty To ‘“‘ ConcerNgeD.’’ DegcemsBer 19. | 
Sm,—It is very doubtful whether the 

Ministry of Health would approve the aban- 
donment of intercepting traps for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the public sewer. To my 
mind it is a dangerous practice, particularly 
where falls and levels lead to the accumula- 
tion of sewer gas from a wide area in one 
small area, in which the forcing of traps and 
entry of sewer gas into the houses is quite 
probable. : j 
The sewer is the portion taking the drainage 
from more than one property. The drain is 
the portion taking that of one property. The 
intercepting trap is not the line of demarca- 
tion even where there is one, since the drain 
ends only where it joins the sewer. 
SANTTARY. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


ESSAYS ON BUILDING PRACTICE—II 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


THE ESTIMATOR’S DIFFICULTIES. 


THE last year has been regrettably marked 
by the frequency with which contractors have 
found it necessary to withdraw their tenders, 
and a good deal of unfavourable comment. 
some of which has not been too well-informed. 
has naturally followed. In many instances 
the offending contractors have come to grief 
on tenders ‘for ‘‘ Council Housing,’’ and in 
consequence the fact of withdrawal has re- 
ceived a wider publicity than would usually 
follow if a like event occurred in other cir- 
cumstance. But although the withdrawal of 
a tender after acceptance is not unknown in 
general contracting, it is not nearly of such 


frequent occurrence as is the case in regard to . 


housing and other works carried out for a 
local authority, and it is interesting to under- 
stand some of the underlying causes. The 
great majority of the withdrawals have come 
from firms who are not conversant with the 
ordinary methods of preparing estimates in 
everyday compet'‘tive tendering among general 
contractors, and whohave therefore submitted 
tenders based on no better information than 
the assumed cost of similar houses in other 
localities. To put it plainly, not being them- 
selves competent estimators, some of the 
principals have not understood how necessary 
it is to employ trained men on this vital 
work and have, as a consequence, put forward 
figures arrived at by hazardous guesswork. 

Housing lends itself naturally to this pro- 
cedure because of the great similarity in 
design and general requirements demanded by 
various authorities. At an earlier period it 
was not quite so dangerous as it has become 
under the stress of sharpened competition. 
nor even when a price had been submitted 
that was too low did a loss automatically 
follow, because the officials in charge had not 
all become wiser after events, and the super- 
vision and specification requirements had not 
at that time received the much-needed 
tightening-up. 

But probably the most important factor in- 
fluencing frequency of withdrawal was, and 
still is, that quite a smali firm, the partners 
in which are men working at their trades. 
may tender for upwards of one hundred 
houses per year, and these men would not 
be dissatisfied with a return of, say, ten 
pounds per house on top of their wage draw- 
ings as mechanics. It does not necessarily 
follow that contractors of ordinary standing 
cannot compete in such circumstances, but it 
does follow that the margin for contingencies 
is extremely fine. All experienced estimators 
know that so small a sum as ten pounds per 
house may be easily swallowed up by slight 
variations in quality or finish and that a few 
words differently put in the specification may 
add a further ten pounds per house to the 
price to be quoted. Lacking this knowledge 
and guidance, firms finding themselves much 
lower in the tender lists than rivals in whose 
judgment they are compelled to place trust 
become alarmed and are put upon inquiry 
which not infrequently leads to the necessity 
for a withdrawal becoming evident. 

For a clear understanding of their predica- 
ment, it has to be borne in mind that while 
they might regard a difference of ten pounds 
as presenting a legitimate risk in the case of 
one or even a dozen houses to be overcome 
by’ increased vigilance and application by 
themselves in their capacity of mechanics, 
multiplication renders this impossible in the 
case of a large number of houses, and the 
danger becomes so formidable that rather 
than jeopardise their whole future they will 
bear the stigma that always attaches to 
withdrawn tenders. 


Tendering Without Quantities. 


Similar trouble is experienced with regard 
to tenders received for larger works when 


quantities are not provided. Estimating 
under these circumstances is recognised as 
being very risky, and many firms of good 
standing will not, if they can help it, take 
part. In many cases, for the contractor him. 
self to have quantities taken off would prob- 
ably be a sheer waste of time and money, 
because he is put into competition with firms 
of lesser standing willing to take very serious 
risks. These cn are sometimes successfully 
encountered for a time, but disaster is in 
the long run almost inevitable, as the bank- 
ruptey returns go to prove. They could, 
however, be minimised had all architects a 
clearer understanding that quantities in some 
form or another are essential for preparing 
any but approximate estimates. As things 
are, it is frequently very difficult to obtain 
possession of the drawings for a_ sufficient 
length of time to prepare even rough bills on 
which to found “safe” estimates, and 
“‘close’’ estimates become impossible. This 
leads to various abuses, which need not be 
entered into here, but with which the ex- 
perienced reader is familiar. It is enough 
to say it is a frequent cause of withdrawal. 


Difficult Quantities. 


But, in the firm belief that tendering with 
out quantities will, because of the spread of 
education, soon be a thing of the past, I 
propose to devote the greater part of my 
space to an analysis of some of the difficulties 
met with by the estimator when his estimate 
* to be based on qvantities prepared for 

1m 

The true purpose of quantities is to pro- 
vide the estimator with the clearest possible 
information as to the real intent and meaning 
of the plans prepared. It follows from this 
that the onus is on the surveyor, and that 
any effort on his part to transfer any part 
of his responsibility to the shoulders of the 
builder or his estimator is unworthy of a 
great profession. A certain slovenliness has 
in some eases crept back into practice, prob- 
ably in some instances as the result of pres 
sure brought to bear by architects, who con- 
ceive it to be a duty to obtain an advantage 
over the builder when possible, which is not 
in the best interests of the profession. Jn 
particular there is a marked tendency, parti- 
cularly in work not of first-class importance. 
to too much haste in the preparatory stages, 
resulting in the insertion of ‘‘ covering 
clauses’ putting up the risks. Even more 
reprehensible is the all-too-frequent effort 
that is made to worsen the position of the 
builder by clauses outside the agreed condi- 
tions of contract sanctioned by the Institute 
as being fair to all parties. Some builders, 
under the impression that the Conditions of 
Contract bound up with the Form of Agree- 
ment override the Preliminary Clauses, treat 
this matter ton lightly, and. wanting 
work. do not protest as firmly as they 
ought to do. The architect under the recog- 
nised Conditions of Contract is placed in a 
practically unassailable nosition in relation to 
the builder. and this should be quite good 
enough without calling on the surveyor to 
forge new and stronger fetters. A few young 
survevors appear to be under the impression 
that this course of action is likely to endear 
them to the architect by showing how keen 
thev are to protect his interests, forgetting 
that they owe their very existence to the 
pressure brought to bear by the builder in 
his desire to free building from the element 
of gambling as far as possible. 


Overhaste. 

In respect to the results of overhaste, 
both surveyor and estimator frequently find 
themselves “in the same boat.” It often 
happens that the surveyor is not given 
nearly enough time to prepare really in- 


formative quantities, and that the estima- 
tor is called upon to collect the necessary 
supplementary information and do his 
pricing far too hurriedly. This is not fair 
to either, but it is the estimator and his. 
chief who, as the weaker party, run the 
risks involved. It is unnecessary to state 
that the plans cannot as a rule be prepared 
without a survey of the site, and this is 
the time when a great deal of data neces- 
sary for correct quantities. and careful 
estimates is best collected. It would ap- 
pear to be axiomatic that the architect 
would be neglecting his duty if he prepared 
his design without knowing the nature of 
the soil on which he proposed to carry 
his foundations, but so commonly dves. 
this occur that the estimator is pleasantly 
surprised if he does not find this duty im- 
posed on him as a risk. So also the esti- 
mator is called upon to ascertain position of 
sewer or sewers, and their depths in road; 
nature of road surface to be cut through; 
position of water and lighting mains; par- 
ticulars of charges in connection with 
same; water companies’ regulations; local 
authorities’ fees; and a number of other 
matters bearing on cost, all of which, 
strictly speaking, should be known to the 
architect desirous of preparing a design 
on sound economical lines. If the archi- 
tect cannot supply all this information then 
the surveyor should, because, strictly speak- 
ing, he is paid for doing so. But to 
find all this information set out in the 
quantities is unusual, and as many as 
twenty or thirty estimators are frequently 
put to the waste of time and expense of 
collecting it individually when one might 
have done it for all. 

Much waste of time and money would be 
avoided, and closer estimates would be ob- 
tained, by a more generous issue of queen- 
tities than now obtains. Comparatively few 
contractors carry out the whole of the 
work by direct labour in all trades, and 
in order to obtain quotations on which to 
base their estimates, are compelled to 
make copies by pen _ or_ typewriter, 
thus using up much of the allotted time 
and increasing the risk of error. Once the 
forms have been set up, the printing or 
lithographing of additional copies beyond 
those necessary for minimum requirements 
is not a very expensive matter, and many 
builders would welcome an opportunity of 
purchasing additional copies at a little over 
cost so as to ease and expedite the work of 
the estimating department. As things are, 
so much time is used up in collecting 
the necessary information that often alto- 
gether insufficient time is left to complete 
the pricing and extension of the items, and 
the tender has to go forward without the 
necessary check. This results in numerous 
errors, which sometimes balance, but often 
do not, and this also may lead to with- 
drawal. 


Insufficient Description. 

Items deficient in description are a constant 
source of trouble to the estimator. Many 
such arise out of the fact that the architeci 
has not clearly made up his mind, either for 
want of time or because he is prone to pro- 
crastination Sometimes, of course, it is the 
client who is at fault. But wherever the 
blame actually lies, it borders on farce to ask 
the estimator to price something that, far 
from finding clear definition on paper, has not 
even taken a clear form in another person's 
mind. Some bills bristle with such expres- 
sions as ‘‘of approved manufacture,” “to 
approved sample.” ‘ as selected by the archi- 
tect,’’ ‘‘ to approval,”’ and other vague terms. 
It is obvious that if the thing to be provided 
or the service to be performed cannot be ac- 
curately described, it cannot be accurately 
priced, and if somebody must make a guess 
at it, then it is more desirable that the sur- 
veyor should do so than a number of esti- 
mators. The surveyor can at least come 
safely through by means of a p.c. item. 
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Quite frequently a proprietary article is speci- 
fied under its registered brand without any 
mention of the name of the manufacturers or 
suppliers, and it may involve the estimator in 
a long search before he can make the neces- 
sary inquiry. I have even known a maker’s 
pattern to be quoted without the maker’s 
name, @ number which might apply to an 
altogether dissimilar article being the only 
means of identification. Like the architects, 
some surveyors chiefly sin in regard to abuse 
of superlatives. The architect says 
“best ’’?; the surveyor echoes. him; 
but the job shouts “ seconds.’’ What, 
then, must the estimator do? If he 
prices for best, he may usually give up 
hope, and sometimes he does so and resorts 
to the telephone. If he prices seconds he ma 

find that just when least expected the archi- 
tect will demand the highest grade obtainable 
because of the failure of ‘some other builder 
to give him better than fourths. So gravely 
is this word abused that some manufacturers 
now list ‘‘ best bests,” ‘‘ second bests ’’ and 
‘best seconds.” 

(Z'o be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 113.) 
Impending Strike or Lock-out in the Industry. 


Sir,—While some of your correspondents 
are getting excited over the title they should 
adopt, and others over the question of the 
cost of beauty, do many—I might almost say 
any—of your readers realise that we are 
within a.month of what will probably be a 
national strike or lock-out in the building 
trade? It seems to me that all parties con- 
cerned should at once meet to avert an idiotic 
stoppage. 

As no doubt you know, Sir, the Joint 
Agreement between the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers and_ the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives expires on March 31, and the chief 
rock on which the agreement is being wrecked 
is the operation of the sliding scale for wages 
in relation to the cost of living. 

Another halfpenny is due to come off wages 
on February 1, and the N.F.B.T.E. will 
enforce the reduction, and quite rightly, too, 
since the agreement remains operative till 
March 31. But is it not both possible and 
probable the rupture will take place on 
February 1, when the most contentious clause 
of the Joint Agreement will be put into 
operation once again? 

Both sides are waiting to see what will hap- 
pen; but why. in the name of common sense, 
should these two bodies of men, not to men- 
tion the R.I.B.A. and all kindred organisa- 
tions, sit down and wait a month for the 
disaster which they apparently regard as in- 
evitable; whereas a round-table conference of 
all parties interested in the trade, with the 
aid of a little plain speaking, would, no doubt 
avert a catastrophe to the building 
trade, which is already sorely stricken and 
Staggering under the blight of our national 
industrial depression ? 

Workine Bumper. 





An Isle of Wight Church. 


The parish church of Shalfleet, Isle of 
Wight, which dates from Norman times, is 
in need of immediate repair. Owing to a 
settlement the three columns of the south 
arcade are out of the perpendicular and at 
the danger point. Sir Charles Nicholson, 
consulting architect for the diocese of Ports- 
mouth, who has examined the fabric, reports, 
according to The Times, that it is necessary 
that these columns should be taken out and 
reset in concrete. The timber of the thir- 
teenth-century roof is attacked by the 
‘‘ death-watch beetle,’’ and the decayed wood 
should be removed and replaced with new. 
Shalfleet Church was built after the death 
of William Fitz Osborn, who was lord of the 
island from 1066 to 1070, and it is probable 
that the tower, with walls 5 ft. thick, was 
built by Roger de Breteuil. 
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MIXING, CONSOLIDATING AND PLACING 
CONCRETE 


Tue particular method employed for mixing 
concrete is immaterial provided the result is 
a homogeneous mass of the required uniform 
consistency. Although with careful superin- 
tendence hand mixing will give good results, 
machine mixed concrete is usually of more 
uniform quality than that mixed by hand, 
and is generally less expensive. 


Hand Mixing. 


Different methods of hand mixing are em- 
ployed, but the majority are more or less 
unsatisfactory, unless sufficient attention is 
paid to the following :— 

(1) Size and position of mixing platform.— 
Frequently this platform is insufficient in 
area, not waterti kt. and has no kerb to pre- 
vent the materials falling off. In few cases 
is ample protection afforded against strong 
winds in order to prevent the cement being 
blown away. 

(2) Mixing of ingredients.—These, are not 
always properly incorporated before the 
mixing water is added. ‘The best procedure 
is to mix the sand and cement dry (turning 
three times), and then add the stone and turn 
over the whole mass until a satisfactory mix 
of uniform colour is obtained. 

(3) Accurate measurement of the water 
content.—This is often a matter of guess- 
work, the amount of water added being fre- 
quently in excess of that required in order to 
give easy manipulation of the mass. The 
means of measurement is sometimes by hose 
and sometimes by buckets, and in either case 
a haphazard procedure. 

(4) Thorough and complete mixing is 
seldom obtained except by a highly-trained 
gang under careful and continuous super- 
vision. 

Machine Mixing. 

Machine mixing has now almost entirely 
replaced hand mixing of concrete even on 
work requiring the use of small quantities of 
material. The reason for this is not far to 
seek when consideration is given to the num- 
bers of good machines now on the market at 
reasonable cost, coupled with low running 
charges. While it is generally recognised that 
good concrete can be secured by hand mixing, 
it is also well-known that this result can only 
be achieved ‘by conscientious effort and much 
hard work. 

The principal advantages to be obtained by 
machine mixing over hand mixing may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) Greater output and therefore speedier 
work. 

(2) More uniform and thorough incorpora- 
tion of the materials. 

(3) Exact adjustment of the water content. 

Under-mixing, coupled with an excess of 
mixing water, forms the principal combination 
that is conducive to defective concrete or con- 
crete of low strength and wearing resistance. 
Due to the multiplicity of sizes and designs 
of mixers the exact basis for the mixing 


_period has not always been clear, and the 


question has often arisen as to whether a 
minimum time limit be specified or whether a 
number of revolutions of the drum_ be 
required. These questions have now been 
solved, and the following are a few results 
obtained, the tests being made on concrete 
mixed in a tilting mixer with a double cone 
drum of 3} cu. ft. capacity; the mixer was 
loaded to its full capacity, and the entire 
batch made into test pieces :— 

(1) Strength increased with increased time 
of mixing in every instance. The strength 
increased rapidly for the first few seconds, 
with a gradual reduction in the rate of in- 
crease after one minute. There appeared to 
be little advantage gained by prolonging the 
mixing period beyond two minutes. 

(2) Wet mixes showed decidedly less benefit 
from continued mixing than the drier ones. 

(3) Lean mixes showed a greater relative 
increase in strength with continued mixing 
than the rich ones. 

(4) Concrete made of fine aggregates in- 


creased in strength more rapidly with longer 
mixing than that made with coarse material. 

(5) There was practically no variation in. 
the wear of test pieces for mixing periods be- 
tween two and ten minutes. ‘he wear in- 
creased very rapidly as the mixing period. 
was reduced below one minute. 

(6) Rate of rotation of drum exerts «uly a 
slight influence on the strength of the con 
crete for rates between 12 to 25 revolutions 
per minute. The rate of 18 r.p.m. recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the machine 
corresponded closely to the rate for maximum. 
strength. 


Type of Mixer. 

The selection of the type of mixer to be 
used for any particular work is often governed 
by local conditions. Whatever the type that 
is adopted care should be exercised in its. 


’ selection. A concrete mixer should be de- 


signed to operate under the severest con- 
ditions, and its mechanical construction 
should be of the best in order to meet the 
severe requirements of present-day building 
operations. In the case of roadwork, especi- 
ally where space is not restricted, a machine: 
fitted with a projecting arm is recommended, 
so that each batch can be deposited in any 
desired position. 


Proportioning Plant. 

This consists of overhead charging bins cr 
boxes for feeding the mixer with aggregate 
by gravity. The bins or boxes may be either 
of timber or steel, fitted with a partition 
to divide the fine materials from the coarse, 
and so fixed that the contents of the bins 
can discharge into the hopper of the mixer. 
On road work the plant is set up at the gravel 
pit and the bins discharge into trucks which 
carry loads of aggregate and cement in the 
right proportions to the mixer. They are 
also used for central mixing plants for the: 
manufacture of ready-mixed concrete. 


Sand Inundator. 

This is a refinement of the proportioning 
plant described above, and consists of a 
metal container which is used instead of the 
sand bin. It is based on the principle that 
sand, when completely inundated, has the 
same volume as when dry. The inundator 
automatically eliminates the greatest variable 
in proportioning; that is, the bulking of the 
sand and the water. contained in the sand. 
The bulking of the coarse aggregate is 
negligible and the water contained not very 
great. This system affords a complete auto- 
matic control over all the constituent mate- 
rials in the concrete, so that uniformity must. 
necessarily follow. No changes are necessary 
to the plant until either a different strength 
or slump is desired or the aggregates are 
changed. 


Consolidation. 


Whatever form of shuttering is used, the 
chief object to be attained is thorough con- 
solidation of the concrete so that the finished 
product will be dense and free from air holes, 
honeycombing, and voids of any kind. There 
are several ways of effecting thorough con- 
solidation, some of the principal methods 
adopted being the following :— 

(1) By tamping or ramming with metal or 
timber tampers. 

(2) By centrifugal force, as in the case 
with spun pipes, poles, etc. 

(3) By vibration on a specially prepared 
platform. 

(4) By pressure spraying by means of a 
cement gun. 

Tamping is the method most frequently 
employed, and probably receives less atten- 
tion than any other, for the reason that con- 
solidation can be more easily effected by in- 
creasing the water content than by individual” 
effort. In heavily reinforced concrete struc- 
tures the mix must necessarily be more fluid! 
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in order that it can properly surround the 
steel members, and in these cases due allow- 
ance can be made in regard to the unit 
stresses adopted. In ordinary lightly rein- 
forced or plain concrete work, such as retain- 
ing walls and roads, conditions are different, 
and in order to obtain the best results too 
much attention cannot be paid to the con- 
sistency of the mix and the amount cf 

tamping given. , 
Excellent results have been obtained by 

spinning, especially in the spinning of con- 

cette tubes which can be made up to 10 ft. 

in diameter and in lengths up to 8 ft. A 

special spinning machine is required capable 

of running up to 700 revolutions per minute, 
depending upon the diameter of the pipe, 
the actual time required for the process being 
from 8 to 20 minutes or more. The amount oi 
consolidation obtained by this method is very 
considerable, and in ordinary circumstances 
pipes 20 hours old with 1 in. thickness of 
wall, and made with ordinary cement and 
sand, will ring like a bell on being struck. 

Vibration also gives very good results, the 
oscillation and vibration of the concrete being 
obtained by placing the filled moulds on 
tables which are given the required motion 
by a simple system of eccentrics. In this pro- 
cess the weights of the component parts oi 
the concrete acted on by gravity as well as 
the momentum cf the mass take the place 
of the usual method of pressure or tamping. 
An additional advantage is that air bubbles, 
superfluous moisture and impurities are 
brought to the surface and can be readily 
removed. For in situ concrete, vibration may 
be obtained by striking the formwork with a 
mallet. as the mix is placed. 

One of the newer methods of depositing 
concrete and mortar is by means ot a 
cement gun, which shoots the materials 
into position under pressure. The water is 
mixed with the cement and aggregate as 
they leave the nozzle, the water jet being 
so regulated that the mortar produced 
is of the required consistency. Too much 
water causes the mixture to flow, and too 
little produces a mortar that may be too 
dry to adhere properly to a vertical face. 
Experiments have shown that thin slabs 
1 in. to 2 in. thick develop considerable 
strength by this process, thereby effecting 
an appreciable reduction in dead weight. 
The chief uses for this type of work are 
the encasement of old and new steel struc- 
tures, plastering, repairs to faulty masonry 
structures, and tunnel and shaft linings. 

De-aerated Concrete—This is a refinement 
introduced into the ordinary manufacture 
of machine-mixed concrete whereby it is 
possible to extract the air during the mix- 
ing period by means of a special machine. 
The process is carried out in two stages: 
A batch is first mixed in a dry state for 
a period of about two minutes, water is 
then admitted into the mixer drum, and 
an air extractor pump, which is connected 
to the drum, is put in operation and a 
vacuum established. Mixing continues for 
five minutes and the concrete is then dis- 
charged in the usual way. Some of the 
principal advantages claimed for _ de- 
aerated concrete are the following: (1) A 
denser concrete is produced than that ob- 
tained by ordinary methods. In a normal 
1:2:4 mix, the weight of which was origin- 
ally 140 lb. per cu. ft., the weight was 
increased to 148 Ib. per cu. ft. by de- 
aeration. (2) Subsequent handling and tamp- 
ing does not re-aerate the mixture. (3) 
De-aeration keeps the compression strength 
up in spite of the use of too much water. 
Compression tests carried out on 6 in. cubes 
1:2:4 mix and high water content using 
ordinary Portland cement gave the follow- 
ing results: 

Ordinary Concrete. 

7 days, 609 lb. per sq. in. 
14 days, 816 lb. per sq. in. 
De-aerated Concrete. 

7 days, 1,148 lb. per sq. in. 
14 days, 1,621 Ib. per sq. in. 

Time of mixing: dry, 2 minutes; wet, 5 
minutes. Vacuum 27} in. of mercury. 
The impermeability and resistance to 

wear of de-aerated concrete is increased. 
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Placing. 

Responsibility for the quality of concrete 
does not end with its arrival at the point at 
which it is required. The operation of de- 
positing is one governed by principles which, 
aithough elementary, are of great importance. 
They may be enumerated as follows :— 

(1) That the concrete shail be continuously 
and evenly placed. 

(2) That it shall not be deposited con- 
tinuously in one spot with lateral flow which 
tends to cause segregation. 

(3) That it shall not be dropped from a 
height or in a manner tending to promote 
segregation of the materials. 

(4) That so far as possible forms shall be 
continuously filled without stoppage to pre- 
vent laitance or joints. 

(5) That concrete shall be so deposited +s 
to minimise the inclusion of air. 

(6) That tamping shall be done sufficiently 
to effect thorough consolidation and close con- 
tact with reinforcement. 

(7) That larger aggregate shall be spaded 
away from the sides of the forms so as to 
allow the finer particles and mortar to take 
their place, permitting a smooth and dense 
finish te all exterior surfaces. 

(8) That uncombined concrete shall not Le 
deposited through water. 

(9) That concrete remixed or retempered 
after initial set shali not be deposited in 
forms 

(10) That no concrete shall be deposited in 
frosty weather unless special and adequate 
precautions are taken 

The disposal of concrete through spouts or 
chutes is a development that has grown with- 
in recent vears, especially for work which will 
allow of the economical use of a central 
mixing plant. The economical features of this 
method are undeniably attractive. To raise 
concrete vertically in a skip or bucket and 
distribute it by gravity through pipes or 
troughs te any point within a radius of 10 
to 300 ft. from the mixing point is one that 
appeals strongly both to engineering and 
business sense. Yet, in spite of its manv 
good points, the convenience of chuting has 
brought about many abuses. For instance, it 
is obvious that in order to flow readily 
through chutes the concrete must be smooth 
and plastic. and therefore it is not to he 
wondered that ease of flow secured by in- 
creased wetness has encouraged the use of 
excess water, especially where, for reasons of 
cost, a relatively low tower has been erected, 
this causing the angle of flow to be compara- 
tively flat. 

The essentials of this system are that the 
spouting installations must be at a workable 
inclination and that a uniform pitch is -main- 
tained throughout the entire line, so that the 
flow of concrete is not subject to slackening 
at one point and acceleration at another. ‘The 
pitch of the chuting must also be capable of 
easy adjustment, for whereas concrete wil! 
flow 50 ft. with a pitch of 1 in 6, it becomes 
necessary to increase this to 1 in 4 for distri- 
buting a distance of 100 ft., whilst a distance 
of 300 or 400 ft. will require a pitch of 1 in 3. 

Actually it has been found that the best 


slope for both gravel and broken stone con- ° 


crete is 27 deg. with the horizontal. This 
permits a smooth sluggish-flowing con7rete. 
Whatever the angle decided upon, it would 
appear necessary that the lower end of the 
chute should discharge into a hopper fitted 
with a gate attachment, so that any segrega- 
tion may be arrested, and the concrete drawn 
out as required. 





Proposed Cottage Hospital, Lichfield. 

Mr. Thomas Pole, F.R.I.B.A., 10, Jermyn- 
street, W.1, is the architect for erection of 
the new Victoria Cottage Hospital, on a site 
in Friary-road, Lichfield. 


Royal Infirmary, Gloucester. 


A contract for extensions to the Royal In- 
firmary and Eye Institution (plans by Messrs. 
Adams, Holden and Pearson. FF.R.I.B.A., 9, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1; quantities by Messrs. 
Widnell and Trollope, Broadway-court, 
S.W.1) has been awarded to Messrs. W. J. B. 
Halls, Ltd., of Gloucester, at £37,994. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Law Relating to Injuries to Workmen 
(1) at Common Law, (2) under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880, (5) under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925, 1926 
and 1927, and the cases decided thereunae, . 
Fourth edition (revised). By Freprricx 
GrorceE Neave, LL.D. (London Gold 
Medallist), solicitor, in collaboration with 
GRANGE 'l'URNER, M.A. (Cantab.), of the 
{nner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Effingham Wilson. 1930. (Price 6s. net.) 
The third edition of this little volume 

appeared in 1926 and was noticed in our 

columns September 3, 1926, when we ven- 
tured to suggest that the value of the work 
would be increased if the titles of the cases 
referred to were given in the text. In the 
present edition, which is produced in col- 
laboration with Mr. Grange Turner, we see 
that this suggestion has been acted upon, 
and the titles of the cases referred to are 
given in the text, and a table of cases is 
also given. This addition, and the fact that 
now the authors are able to refer to the 
Consolidating Act of 1925, will enhance the 
value of this new edition. As we said in 
our notice of the former edition, in a little 
volume which comprises, as now extended, 
but 165 pages, exclusive of the index, and 
deals with such comprehensive subjects, 
readers must take it for what it is intended 
to be—a brief summary of the law, and this 
must be especially borne in mind in connec- 
tion with the third part, which deals with 
Workmen’s Compensation. One hundred 
pages of the text are devoted to this subject, 
but with an Act which consists of 51 sec- 
tions and four schedules and which has been 
the cause of so many judicial decisions, this 
space does not admit of more than a brief 
survey. The work does not follow the order 
of the sections as they appear in the Act, 
but is divided into chapters under various 
headings, each chapter being presented in 
numbered paragraphs; these numbers have 
no relation to the sections of the Act, but 
the sections are given in the text, and the 
subjects dealt with in each chapter may em- 
brace many different sections. This method 
probably enables the authors to present the 
reader ‘with a far more connected view of 
the subject than if the sections were followed 
in their numerical order, but if the reader 
wishes to refer to any particular section to 
ascertain the authors’ views thereon, that 
section cannot easily be found. As we made 

a suggestion before with reference to a 

future edition, may we again suggest that a 

table showing references to the several sec- 

tions might be an acceptable addition? 


So far as we have tested it the work 
appears accurately carried out within its 
limitations, but possibly some _ subjects 
which have been found difficult and upon 
which recent judicial opinions have been 
given might have been amplified, such, for 
instance, as the interpretation placed upon 
section 12, which relates to the power of 
employers to end or diminish weekly pay- 
ments, and the provisions contained in sec 
tion 1, sub-section (2), as to the effect of a 
workman contravening orders. With regard 
to this latter subject we cannot quite follow 
the statement on page 71 relating to this sub- 
section: ‘‘ By section 1, sub-section (2), the 
meaning of the word ‘ accident’ has been 
considerably extended and all the refine- 
ments of earlier cases have been swept 
away.”’ After these words the authors set 
out the sub-section, but as we understand it 
that sub-section does not touch the word 
‘* accident,’’ and its meaning as interpreted 
in the cases, but merely provides that in 
the case of accidents resulting in death or 
serious and permanent disablement, the fact 
that at the time of the accident the man 
was acting in contravention of orders or 
without instructions shall not in itself cause 
it to be deemed that the accident did noi 
arise out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment, if such act was done by the workmar 
for the purposes of and in connection with 
his employer’s trade or business. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Vhe Bditor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
jrom architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned. Items should be received at 
Tur Burper Office not later than Tuesday 
evening. 

Bloomsbury. — InstiruTe, — Preliminary 
plans have been approved for the erection of 
a Jewish centre in Tavistock-square, includ- 
ing college accommodation, ete. The promo- 
ters are the Jews College, United Synagogue, 
and Jewish War Wemorial Committee. The 
architects for the scheme, estimated to cost 
£65.000 to £70,000, are Messrs. Joseph, 2, 
Paul’s Bakehouse-court, E.C.4. 

Chelsea.—Dwetirnes.—Messrs. A. and J. 
Soutar, of 8, King William-street, W.C.2, are 
eng ged upon the preparation of plans for the 
erec'ion of a fourth block of dwellings for the 
Chelsea Housing Improvement Society, Ltd. 
The proposed site is 34-41, World’s End- 
assuge. 

Clay Hill.—Garace.—Messrs. C. L. and 
W. Whitehead, Ltd., 169, Clapham-road, 
§.\V., are the contractors for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Clay Hill Garage for the L.G.O.C. 
Plans by the company’s staff. The estimated 
cost 1s £30,000. 

Clerkenwell.—Exrensions.—A__ block of 
offices and warehouse buildings is being 
erected at the premises in Summer-street 
of Messrs. B. Winstone, ink manufacturers. 
The excavation contractors are Messrs. Will- 
men', of Waterloo, §S.E.1. Capt. C. 
Stauley Peach, F.R.I.B.A., 60, Warwick- 
squire, S.W.1, is the architect. The contract 
has been awarded to Messrs. Peter Lind, Ltd., 
2. Central-buildings, S.W.1. 

Dagenham.—Appitions.—Tenders are being 
inviied by the U.D.C. for alterations and 
additions to premises for adaptation as a 
branch library at Chadwell Heath. Mr. 
T. P. Francis, engineer and surveyor, pre- 
pared the plans. 

Dagenham.—Scnoo.t.—-The Essex E.C. are 
to purchase a site for the erection of a new 
secondary school. The cost of the site will 
be £3,575. 

Ealing.—AttErations.—Mr. G. W. Clark, 
of Shepherd’s Bush, is making alterations to 
No. 20, Woodville-road for Mr. F. C. Curtis. 
The architects are Messrs. Lewis Solomon and 
Son, 21, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 

Ealing.—Garacr.—Messrs. O’Donoghue and 
Halfhide, 5, Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 
W.C., are preparing plans for public garage 
at Boston-road and Wellmeadow-road. 

Ealing.—Worxs.—Messrs. Hall-Jones and 
Dewhirst, Parliament Mansions, S.W.1. are 
the architects for new printing works at 50, 
Uxbridge-road, for Messrs. King and Hutch- 
ings, 

Edmonton.—Extensions.—Mr. H. J. Chet- 
wood, F.R.I.B.A.. 88, Gower-street, W.C.1, 
is the architect for extensions to Dusmos’s 
factory in Angel-road. 

Golders Green.—Cuurcn.—Plans have been 
approved for the new Church of St. Alban. 
The architect is Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
7, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.1. The estimated 
cost is £21,000. 

Great West-road.—Bankx.—Messrs. Holland 
& Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., of 1, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, S.W.1, are the contractors for 
the erection of a new National Provincial 
Bank at the corner of the Great West-road 
and Gunnersbury-lane, W. 

Haymarket.—Orrice.—A new office build- 
ing is to be erected adjoining the Haymarket 
Theatre to plans prepared by Mr. D. Brown, 
14, Waterloo-place, 8.W.1. 

Headon.—-Snops.—Fifteen shops are being 
erected on a site at the junction of Watford- 
way and Greyhound-hill. The architects are 
Messrs. D, Morris and Sons, Ltd., 14, Regent- 
street, §.W.1. Messrs. West and Brooks 
(Leyton), Ltd., 30, Grove-hill, Woodford, are 
the contractors, 

Kew.—Orrices.—Messrs. W. H. Gaze and 
Sons, Ltd., 19, High-street, Kingston-on- 
Thames, have secured the contract for the 
erection of offices at Kew Toll House. for 
the Port of London Authority. 


Kilburn. — Premises. — The Lansdowne 
Building Co., Lansdowne-road, S.W.8, are 
the contractors for Messrs. Montagu Burton’s 
hew premises at High-road. Plans by Mr. 
Harry Wilson, 81, North-lane, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Kingston.—-Ex1tENsions.—To be made to 
the premises of Messrs. Bentall, Ltd., Clar- 
ence-street. The new buildings will occupy a 
site in Wood-street. Sir Aston Webb and 
Son, of 17, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W.1, have 
prepared plans. 

Lewisham.—Snor.—Shop premises are to 
be erected at 182-186, High-street. Plans by 
Messrs. North, Robin and Wilsdon, Townsend 
House, Greycoat-place, S.W.1. 

Lewisham.—ALTeRATIONS.—The B.C. have 
recommended alterations to the mortuary 
buildings at Ladywell-road, at £2,490. 

Leyton.—Hovusrt.—Messrs. Wood Bros. 
(Builders), Ltd., of Vale-road, E.7, are the 
contractors for a house at. 600, High-road. 
Mr. C. Living, 75, The Grove, Stratford, E.15, 
1s the architect. 

Muswell Hill.—Fiars.—Messrs. R. W. 
Hill, Ltd., 14, Archway-road, N.19, are en- 
gaged upon the erection of three blocks of 
ats at the corner of Wood-lane. Plans by 
Mr. H. Holmes, 5. Rosemount-terrace, High- 
road, Finchley, N.12 

North Circular-road. — Facrory.—Messrs. 
Henry Butcher and Co., Ltd., 63, Chancery- 
lane, W.C.2, have prepared plans for a fac- 
tory, adjoining Hickman’s factory. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Fairweather and Ranger, 
111, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 

Putney Bridge.—Wipeninc.---The L.C.C. 
have awarded to Messrs. Dorman, Long and 
Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, the contract for 
the widening of the existing Putney Bridge 
over the Thames. The contract price is 
£337,000. 

Roehampton.—EnLikGEMENT.—For enlarge- 
ment of the L.C.C. school, Messrs. W. H. 
Gaze and Sons, Ltd., 19, High-street, 
Kingston-on-Thames, have secured the con- 
tract. 

St. Pancras._Suops.—A block of shops, 
flats and a health centre is to be erected 
in Camden-road. Plans by Mr. A. J. 
Thomas, 17, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W.1, and 
the contract let to the Canonbury Construc- 
tion Co., Canonbury-road, N.1, at £21,464. 

South Ealing.—Srores.—The London Co- 
operative Society, of 54, Maryland-street, 
Stratford, E.15, have acquired a large site 
in South Ealing-road for departmental stores. 
Plans by Mr. A. Hulbert, works manager, 
Whitta-road, Manor Park, E.12. 


Stepney.—Appittons.—Messrs. Hobden & 
Porri, architects, 37a, Finsbury-square, E.C.2, 
are architects for an addition at 258, Mile 
End-road, to abut on White Horse-lane. 

Stepney.—Appitions.—Plans have been 
sanctioned for additions at St. George’s Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Cable-street. Messrs. Hobden 
& Porri, of 37a, Finsbury-square, E.C.2, pre- 
pared the plans. 

Stepney.—Extrensions.—The Stepney B.C. 
are about to demolish Nos 2, 4, 6 and 8, 
Chivers-court, and No. 6, Brightlingsea-place, 
Limehouse, to make way for Limehouse 
generating station extension. 

Stoke Newington.—Resvitpinc.—Mr. A. 
E. Batzer, of 36, Ebury-street, S.W., is the 
architect for the rebuilding of Messrs. Marks 
and Spencer’s premises at 154-156, High- 
street. The work will be carried out by 
Messrs. Bovis (1928), Ltd., 41/44, Upper 
Berkeley-street, W.1. 

Strand.—Hortet.—The Hotel Cecil, which 
was recently purchased by Shell-Mex, Ltd., 
is now being demolished, and a new block of 
offices will be erected on the site. The archi- 
tects for the new building are Messrs. Joseph, 
2, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, E.C., and the con- 
sulting engineer is Mr. B. L. Hurst, 
M.Inst.C.E. The contract for the structural 
steelwork has been let te Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd. 

Sudbury.—Reconstruction.—The Under- 
ground Railways Co., Ltd., have placed a 


contract with Messrs. John Mowlem and Co., 
Ltd., of Ebury' Bridge-road, S.W., at 
£13,000 for the enlargement and reconstruc- 
tion of Sudbury Town Station. Plans by own 
staff architect. 

Tottenham,— Appirions.—Tenders are being 
invited for the erection of a building adjoining 
the central library at the rear of. ‘* Cedar 
Cottage,’’ High-road, for the U.D.C. Capt. 
H. F. Wilkinson, R.E., engineer, prepared the 
plans. 

Twickeaham. — ALTERATIONS. — Messrs. 
Brewer, Smith and Brewer, 11, The Green, 
Richmond, are preparing plans for alterations 
at 2-4, Holly-road. 

Twickenham. — DrveLopment. — Mr. H. 
Merrylees, Endersleigh-gardens, Hendon Cen- 
tral, N.W.4, proposes developing land be- 
tween Richmond-road and Amyand Park- 
gardens. The scheme provides for 14 houses, 
2 shops, 10 flats and 10 garages. 

West Ham.—Buitpinc.—The Council are 
inviting tenders for the erection .of a fire 
brigade station in Prince Regent-lane, Custom 
House. 

Willesden.—Hovsinc.—The U.D.C. have 
accepted the following estimates :—26 flats 
and 34 houses, Denzil-road, Mr. Hedges, 
Wembley Park, at £23,785; 24 flats, Stafford- 
road, Messrs. Lee Bros., Enfield, at £9,800; 
30 flats, Stonebridge Park, Mr. S. Shaw, 
Barnsbury, at £11,058. 

Wimbledon.—Hovses.—The Town Council 
has accepted, for the erection of nine houses 
in Faraday-road, the tender of Messrs Streek 
& Co., Ltd., of Blackheath, S.E., at £3,805. 

Woolwich.—Reruitpinc.—Mr. W. Stewart, 
of 220, Whitechapel-road, E.1, on behalf of 
Messrs. Mann, Crossman & Paulin, Ltd., has 
submitted plans to the Woolwich B.C. for 
the rebuilding and redrainage of the ‘‘ Crown 
and Cushion’? public-house, Market-hill. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 
OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


On January 1, 1930, with Current Prices. 


January January 
1, 1930. 1, 1931. 
5G: & -§ 4a. 4, 
Bricks— 
Best stocks 43 6 4 3 6 
Flettons 212.3 212 8 
Glazed... és 21 0 0 21 «0 «0 
Thames Ballast 099 08 0 
Thames Sand _... 012 0 O11 0 
Shingle (#) ae eS Se oe 
Portland Cement wi Bowe 248 8 
Ground Blue Lias Lime Fle, 6 E:k2.-6 
Grey Stone Lime 210 9 210 9 
Bath Stone 0 210 0 210 
Portland Stone ... 0 4 44 0 443 
Good Sound Build- 
ing Timber— 
4 in. by 11 in. .. 30 0 0 2710 0 
3 in. by 11 in. .. 265 0 0 22 0 0 
2 in. by 11 in. - 6 00° 2 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. ... os ee @..8. 45 O 0 
3 in. by 7 in. ... .. 22 0-0 20 0 0 
3 in. by 4in. ... —o.¢°s @ 6 6 


Slates (per 1,000)— 
24 in. by 12 in. .. 3218 4 31 0 0 
22 in. by 12 in. -- 2917 11 2719 6 


20 in. by 10 in. as 2 Or... LPF 6 

16 in. by 10 in. oc AUS ---6 14 14-6 

16 in. by 8 in. at Mae oe @ EE ae 
R.S. Joists Fee ace RSTO 0... 1S 10-0 
Tron— 

Common Bars vee EEO He EE S.-8 

Mild Steel Bars ace 105-8 6: 10 6-0 

Steel Bars... 0 JE 6 0 0 «0 

Cut Nails oa «i 5S S26 FE. LO: 

Sheet Lead ... ws 30: 8.0 2 6:9 
Glass— 

15 oz. sheet... -- 0 0 2% 0 0 23 

21 oz. sheet ... - 00 8 00 fF 

26 oz. sheet... -- O 0 44 0 0 4} 
Raw Linseed Oil «a pes ::@:-.2 10 
Turpentine ae oot OLD. 0 2°65 
Ground English White 

Lead ... re -- 4 0 0 48 0 0 
White Lead Paint .. 7310 0 6610 0 
Red Lead me sg, 40 OO ST EO 
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THE BUILDER. 
RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
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January 9, 1931 THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not aiid in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions ig those given in the following information are 
imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance wil! be made for tenders, and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 
in, the name and address at the end is the person from whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, elc., may 

oblained. 

. eee, ° is a list of abbreviations :—Borouyh Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E.; District Surveyor 
DS; , C.; Town Clerk T.C.; County Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor, 3.: 
BS E. 


J G, PAINTING, ELECTRIC London, E.—Baths.—Ercction and completion of 
BUILDING, : branch baths at Shacklewell-lane, for the Ilackney 


LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. Borough Council. The Chairman, Town Hall, Mare- 
st.. Hackney, E.8. Dep. £3 3s. 
JANUARY 12. Portsmouth.—Building.—Electricity | transformer 
Arbroath.—Houses.—Twelve blocks, each consist- —_syb-station, on site of new tramway depot at East- 
ing of four 3-apartment houses, for PO. Baa ney, for T.C. B. Hall, General Manager and En- 
Brighton.—Repairs. —Decoration, repair, etc., at gineer. 


offices of Public Assistance Committee, Prince’s-st., 
for C.B. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 Is. 


; —Houses.—Erection of, at Downsview proximately 3,000 sup. yds. of interior floor of new 
or aeiate, for the Corporation Town Clerk, tramway and bus depot at Eastney, for T.C. Tram- 
Tow n Hall. Dep. £3 3s. ways General Manager. 
Dublin.—Painting.—At South Earl-st. dispensary, Rathmore.—School.—Public elementary school, 
for B.G. J. EB. Condon, clerk, 1, James’s-st, Antrim Regional E.C. W. D. R. Taggart, Seottist 
Dun Laoghaire.—Dwellings.—Nine artisans’ Provident-bldgs.. Belfast. 
dwellings at Convent-rd., for Corporation. P. J. Stoke-on-Trent.—Repairs.—To houses at Trent- 
Hernon, ‘T.C. Dep. £1 Is. 5 terr., Bucknall, for T.C. E. B. Sharpley, 'T.C. 
Edinburgh. — Improvements.—Fireproofing _ of %* Warrington.—12 Stall Stable—2-story building 


National Portrait Gallery, for H.M.O.W. Architect, in Erwood-st. Architect’s Dept., Co-op. Wholesale 


Hi... Office of Works, 122, George-st. Dep. £1 1s. Ss ; 3 
Grays.—Extension—Of free library, for Grays ociety, 1, Balloon-st., Manchester. 


Thurrock — oa = §. Goodall, E. and &., 57, JANUARY 15. 
lligh-st. p Mount Pleasant, E.C.— 
Hazel. Grove and Bramhall.—Conveniences.— ete.—For HM.OW. ss Fosse Bons ‘King 
Sanitary conveniences near Cock Hotel, London- Charles-st.. London, S.W.1. Dep. £1 Te 
rd eo BS me S., 251 London-rd., Troon—Post | Office — Post office and telephone 
exchange, for H.M.O.W. Architect, H.M. Offic 
“ Ningstonaupon-Thames. Gira" = — Town Works, 122, Georges- st.. Edinburgh. Dep. og agg 
unicip ces Pp. os Twickenham.—Houses —Pair dwelling-houses, 164 


Kirkcaldy.—Houses.—60_  honses at _ Crosshill, ang 166, Colne-rd., for T.C. Gilbert R. King, B.E 


Gleneraig, for Fife C.C. William Williamson, 
.RLB.A.. architect, Kirkcaldy. Dep. £1 1s. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 
North Witchford.—Houses.—Eight on site at 


Doddington, for R.D.C Fovargue and Jakens, JANUARY 16. 


2 leswade.—Houses.—14 at Blunham. 20 

architects, The Causeway. March. Dep. £2 2s. . Asem. x2 pasa 
Nottingham.—Reroofing—Of main stand, size siotfol, — — a F. C. ‘Levitt, architect, 
approximately 132 yards by 16 yards (cambered), Midhurst. ry “Office. — Erection of, for 


for Notts County Football Club. Secretary, 
Meadow-lane. . H.M.0.W. 
Portsmouth.—Demolition—Pulling down and _re- 
moving, ware ey age yep the site, Borough Architect, 3, Prospect-pl. Dep. £4. 


Radcliffe.—Houses.—86 on Red Bank site, for 


London, §.W.1. Dep. £1 ls. 


Reigate.—Painting. —Internal of public baihs, for 
T.C, Ss: 

Smethwick.—Heating, etc—For Bearwood Baths, 
for C.B.. R. Fletcher. B.E. Dep. £5. 


sq., Newton Abbot. Dep. £1 Is. 
JANUARY 17. 


Be airs Netley Bentley-with-Arksey.—Building.—Special subject 
south ne © Ti me a Ghedk a a rag rooms at Bentley-rd. Council school, for West 
ledge End, Hants Dep. £2 2s. aan E.C. Education Officer, County Hall, Wake- 

: e 


Wealdstone.—Lay-out.—Of Kenion recreation 


= ; oe as Blackpool.—Dismantling —Of Rigby-rd. destrue- 
ground, Kenton, for U.D.C. H. Walker, S. Dep. £1. tor works, for C.B. H. Ardern, Director, Cleans- 


JANUARY 13. ing Dept. Offices, Sefton-st. 


Abersychan.—Building—Gymnasium and metal 
mou — E.C. John Bain County 
Hall, er Dev. £2 2 — = - , 

Feltham —Houses.—1350 dwellings near Honnslow- . 
rl. Hanworth, for U.D.C. J. P. Blake, A.R.ILB.A, B-E. Crossley-st. 
Rank House, High-st., Hounslow. Lep. £2 2s. 

— ses.—l]52 oa rie mse esta 
fe —-_ yg ori BE Dep: £2 oo Gravel-lane. Dep. £1 (Treasury note) 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reconstruction of Roof.— 
At the County Conrt, for“1.M.O.W. Contracts 
Branch, King Charies-st., London, S.W.1. Dep. 
 prestem,- Extension. —Of swiich house © —_— - < z 
te wer station, Penwortham. Preston, — Gs; 4: Clerk, Council Offices. Dep. £3 5s. 
tobertson, consulting engineer, 20,’ Brazennose- ae 
Manchester. Dep. £2 25 JANUARY 19. 


County Hall, Wakefield. 


Purley.—Heating —Low-pressure hot water heat- Ashton-under-Lyne.—Schoo].—School for senior 
ing, etc., at Telephone Exchange. for H.M.O.W. heys in Mossley-rd., for E.C. G. W. Handforth, 
Contracts Branch, King Charles-st.. S.W.1. Dep. Director of Education, 8, W arrington-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


£1 Is. Bristol.—Schools—Works in connection with 

*Reigate—New Cemetery Chapel—for the T.C. crecine of Council schools at Portway, for T.C. 
Town Clerk. Municipal-buildings. Dep. £2 2s. A. Oaten, architect. 22, Clare-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

Shoreham-by-Sea.— Mortuary.—Mortuary. post- enten House, E.—Fire Brigade Station —Town 

mortem room, etc.. at depot, Little High-st., for Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, F.15. Dep. £1. 

UD.C. J. Dunn, 8. Dep. £1 1s. Keighley.—U rinal.—At Beecheliffe. for T.C. B.E 

Kettering. Exchange —Employment exchange for 

JANUARY 14. 1.M.0.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 


Accrington.—Decoration—Of Town Hall assembly King Charles-st., S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


, Beverley. Painting —Internal painting at Poor 
l.aw Institution. for East Riding C.C. N. Hobson. 
Clerk to Beverley Guardians Commitice, 26 and 
28. Lairgate, Beverley. 

Ch . — Bungalow. — Rungalow residence 
Hospital. —Rrection of at the ge ert a 


Mill-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


Pit-lane open space, Dewsbury-rd., for T.C. J. 
Acfield, City E. 


Dublin. —Painting —Several area at "Peilete Acfield, City E. Dep. £3 3s. 
F ke alah Moneta incunekaun, oe Park-row, for T.C. J. EF. Acifield, City EF. 
Dawson-st. London. 


4 : depart. ing buildings, paving and drainage works, etc., at 
mek ae Bo SE Condon, gi ee bate Crisp-rd., Hammersmith, W.6, for Hammersmith 
Dublin. Dep. £2 2s. a R Hampton Clucas, L.R.1.B.A., B.E. and S 

_Glasgow.—Installation. —Of elecirie lighting and ep. 3s. 
electric heating in temporary school at Castlemiik- London.—W alls —Earihwork. retaining walls and 
rd. and Asheroft-irive, King’s Park, for T.C. D. other works at Bishop’s-rd. Station, Paddington, 
Stcnhouse, T.-C. Dep. £1 is. for Png Engineer, Paddington Station, W.2. 
qq Oxford. — Sorting Office. — For Dep. £2 2s 
It MOM Contracts Branch, King Charies-st., Newbury.—Building. —Water pumping station and 


London, S.W.1 





Portsmouth.—Depot.—Granolithic surfacing of ap- 


Contracts Branch, King Charles-st, 
*Swansea.—Junior School—FE. FE. Morgan, 


Totnes.—Hall.—New assembly hall, kitchen and 
UDC S. staff room, etc., = County School for Girls, for 
Devon E.C. J. . Beare, A.R.I.B.A., 42, Devon- 


Chesterfield. oe .—20 ag ar i ps age 
f: m P sf : pees on allotments site erby-r or T.C. 
workshop at Abersychan Bain, FR. — for Mon Smith, B.E. and §., 2, Giuman-gate. Dep. £1 is. 
Halifax. —Demolition. —Pulling down and removal 

of materials in mansion at Myrtle-grove, for C.B. 


xLondon, E.1.—Builders’ Materials —For Stepney 
B.C. Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Raine-st., Old 
Near Maltby.—Decorations.—Internal, at Crook- 
hill Hall receiving home, near Maltby, Rotherham, 
for West Riding C.C.. West Riding Architect, 


Surbiton.—Library and Fire Station.—For U.D.C. 


coms. Kidderminster.—Honses —F ifty-six on Suiton 
rooms. etc., for T.C. H. Sanderson, B.E. estate, for T.C. J. Hawcroft, B.E. and S&., 110, 


Leeds.—Fencing.—Wroughit-iron fencing to Lady 
E. 


Leeds.—Chapel.—Crematorium, chapel. house and 
Hospital. Clerk. 9, West Pallant. Dep. £ office at Cottingley Hall Cemetery, for TC. J. E 
Leeds.—Building.—Emergency exits at Museum 


-—Additions.—Stables, mechanical vehicic 
Dublin.—Building —Reconstruction of building _2nd cart sheds, alterations and additions to exist- 


Dep. £1 1s. station superintendent’s house on land abutting on 
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Fisher’s-lane, Cold Ash, for T.C. W. H. D. Lester, 
consulting water engineer, 18, Cheap-st. 

North-East England.— —Foundations.—Site works, 
foundation works and buildings in area of North- 
Ea.t England electricity scheme, for Central Elec- 
tricity Board. R. H.- Fox, secretary, Trafalgar- 
buildings, 1, Charing Cross, W.C.2. Dep. £2 2s. 

Plymouth.—Shop Front.—At 4, Market-av., for 
T.C. J. Wibberley, City Engineer and Architect, 
Sun-bidgs. Dep. £1 1s. 

Preston.—Garage.—Bus garage and _trackless 
tram depét, The Moor, Deepdale, for C.B W. 
Platt, B.E. and S., Birley- st. Dep. £1. 

Romford.— Headquarters.—Erection of, for the 
Essex Territorial Army Association. The Secre- 
tary, Market-rd., Chelmsford.: Dep. £2 2s. 

Tredegar.—Re-roofing.—Ke-roofing with asbestos 
slates of 25 wooden bungalows, for U.D.C. W. 
Lloyd Boach, Surveyor’s Department. Dep. 10s. 

Wark-on-Tyne.—Wall.—Stone wall to churchyard 
extension, for S. Michael’s Church Council. Rector, 
Wark-on-Tyne. : 

Warwick.—Altcrations—And additions to the 
County offices. A. C. Bunch, County aan. 27, 
Binswood Avenue, Leamington. Dep. 

Worthing. —Conyeniences.—On ae re eat aad, for 


B.E. 
JANUARY 20. 

Bootle.—Ifouses.—57 houses in terraces and pairs 
north of Aintree-rd. and east of Fernhill-rd., for 
C.B. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 

Bradford.—Houses.—770 on No. 8 Chellow. Grange 
estate, for T.C. City Architect. 

Keighley.—School.—_New girls’ grammar school 
and caretaker’s house, for West. Riding E.C 
Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Nottingham.—Counversion —Of boiler room to 
offices and stores at Talbot-st. electricity station, 
for: 7:6: T.- Wallis Gordon, City E. and S. 
Dep. £2. 

Redditch.—Alterations and Additions.—To post 
office, for I1.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charles-st., London. S.W.1. Dep. £1-1s. ; 

Tottenham, N.—dAdditions—To Central Library, 
for the U.D.C. Clerk,.Town Hall. Dep. £2. 


JANUARY 21. 

Bury.—Wall.—Reinforced concrete retaining wall 
and appurtenant works in ° Bolton-st., for C.B. 
B.E. Dep. £1. 

* Chatham.—Metalwork.—Shop and adaptations, 
at the Junior Technical School, for the Kent E.C. 
Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone. Dep. 
£2 2s. (payable to Kent E.C.). 

Darlington.—Accelerated low-pressure hot-water 
heating, ete., at employment exchange, etc., for 
H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-st., London; 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 

Easthampstead. —Dwellings. —Twenty -two working 
class in Binfield-rd., Bracknell, for R.D.€ F. G. 
Sainsbury, architect and surveyor, 154, Friar- st., 
Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 

Halifax.—Houses.—114 on Sand Hall-lane. for 
C.B. A. C. Tipple, B.E., Crossley-st. Dep. £1 1s. 

* Leeds.—Constructional Steelwork.—Supply and 
erection of, in connection with the additional civic 
buildings. Town Clerk’s Office, 26, George-st. 

Reading.—Adaptation—Of old Kendrick boys’ 
school, Queen’s-rd., to form a school medical clinic, 
for C.B. BS. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 23. 
*Hollinwood, Oidham.—Inicrial pa 
11.M.8.0., for the Commissioners, If.M.0.W. Con- 
tracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, S.W.1. 


Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 24. 
Kington.—Cottages.—Six pairs at Park-av., for 
U.D.C. J. R. Swindells, clerk, 2, High-st. 


JANUARY 25. 
aaa —Houses.—20 at Wyesham-lane, for 
ps +5 , Priory-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 26. 

* Finchiey, N.3.—Public Convenience.—For U.D.C. 
Acting Clerk, Council Offices. Dep. £1 

Liverpool.—Pavilion.—Bowls pavilion and conveni- 
ences at Springwood gardens and _ recreation 
ground, Woolton-rd., Allerton, for Corporation. 
Land Steward and Snrveyer. 

Tottenham, N.15.—Alterations and Additions.— 
At Stamford-hill school, for the Tottenham E.C. 
Clerk. Education Offices, Philip-lane, S. Tottenham. 


Dep. £2 
JANUARY 27. 

Kelty.—Houses.—Fight, for Fife CC. A: he 44 
Hodge, Commercial Bank-bldgs., High- st., Dun- 
fermline. 

* Kent.—Cottages.—Frection of. in*the following 
parishes :—Beneden, Frittenden, Hawkhurst, Kiln- 
down and Sandhurst, for Cranbrook R.D.C. Clerk. 


Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 29. 
Dublin.—Installation—Of central heating and 
ventilating equipments at offices in Burgh Quay, 
for Irish Press. Lid. J. F. Crowley & Partners, 
engineers, Westminster House, Great George-st., 
Westminster. S.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
* Yeovil.— Post Office.—Erection of. for H.M.O.W. 
Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, S.W.1 


Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 31. 
Smethwick.—Heating.—Low-préssure hot-water 
heating of Holly Lodge high school for boys (ac- 
commodation 600). for E.C. 8. Childs, Director of 
Education, 215, High-st. Dep. £3 3s. 


FEBRUARY 2. 
Bridlington. —Installation.—Electrical installation 


r 


of new municipal offices in Quay-rd., for T.C. B.E. 

Dep. £2 2s. 

Dublin.—Additions.—Alterations and additions to 
Charlemont House, Parnell-sq.. for T.C. City 
Architect, Exchange-bldgs., Lord Edward- st. Dep. 
£5 5s. 
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Southmolton.—Houses.—Six, and for laying of 
approximately 160 yds. of cast-iron water main and 
245 yds. of steel gas main in Parsonage-lane, for 
T.C. E. Turnbull. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 3. 

Staffordshire.—Installations.—Of electric light in 
Brownhills Ogley Hay senior girls’ new uncil 
school to accommodate 360 children; Brownhills 
Walsall Wood senior mixed Council school: new 
assembly hall, science room, staff room, cloak 
rooms, etc.; Burntwood Chase Terrace senior boys 
and senior girls’ new Council schools, each to ac- 
commodate 400 children; Short Heath senior mixed 
new Council school to accommodate 400 children; 
Wednesfield junior mixed new Council school to 
accommodate 350 children, for E.C. Moffett, Rosher 
& Mann, consulting engineers, Union-chams., 
Temple-row, Birmingham. Dep. £4 4s. 


FEBRUARY 3. 

Engiand.—Foundations Construction of site 
works, foundation works and buildings at Wigan 
and Southport, in area of North-West England and 
North Wales Electricity Scheme, for Central 
Electricity Board. R. H. Fox, secretary, Trafalgar 
Buildings, 1, Charing Cross, W.C.2. Dep. £2 2s. 

Preston.—School.—_New senior school in_French- 
wood-ay., for C.B. W. Platt, B.E. and S.. Birley-st. 


Dep. £2. 
NO DATE. 

Donaghadee.—Houses.—Six parlour houses. G. 
Watson, architect. 

Garten.—Additions—To Craigard Hotel, Boat of 
Garten. _E. Mackintosh, Craigard Hotel. 

Poulton-le-Fyide.—-School._Senior Council school 
for Lancashire E.C; Stephen Wilkinson, F.R.LB.A., 
16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Dep. £2. 
Truro.—Residerce—In Daniel-rd. D. Strout, 
Tremore, Bodmin. 


MATERIALS, etc. 


JANUARY 12. 


Lindsey (Lincs).—Highways Materials.—For C.C. 
A. G. oy ee CS. ewland, Lincoln. 


JANUARY 14. 
Bradford.—Cement, etc—For T.C. F. Marsden, 
City E. and &. ‘ : 
Worthing.—Concrete Tube.—For T.C.  P. E. Har- 
vey, A.M.LC.E., B.E. and S. 


JANUARY 16. 
London. — Bricks, etc. — For Islington B.C. 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, 60, Eden- 
grove, Holloway, N.7. 


JANUARY 17. 


Horsforth—Granite Chippings.—For U. 
Horsham.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. 


Aldersiey, S. 
JANUARY 19. 

Caterham and Warlingham.—Road Materials.— 
For U.D.C. E. and §. r 

Cheltenham. — Highway Materials. — For T.C. 
. 8S. Pickering, B.E. 
yh ne ny etc—For C.C. R. M. Stone, 
C.S., 9a, High-st., Barnstaple. 

London.—Building Materials—For Camberwell 
B.C. W. Bell, B.E. and §. 


JANUARY 21. 
a ne ag Essex C.C. W. H. 
organ, C.S.. Chelmsford. 
ne med Materials —For R.D.C. E 
Donelly, 17. Morley-st. : 
x London.—Highway Materials—For Chelsea 
Cc. W. R. Manning, BS. : 
Southend-on-Sea.—Building Materials—For C.B. 
%.Borough Electrical Engineer and Manager, Elec- 
4ricity Works, London-rd. 
of 


= JANUARY 22. 

Ei Sussex.—Granite, etc.—For County Reads 
and ages Committee. H. E. Lunn, CS. 

Liverpool.—Paints, etc.—For T.C. General Mana- 
ger, Liverpool Corporation Tramways, 24, Hatton- 


dn. 

JANUARY 24. 
Grimsby.— Materials —For R.D.C. J. B. Wikeley, 

£. and S., Deansgate. i 
London.—Highway Materials—For Paddington 

B.C. W. F. Abbiss. T.C. ; 


JANUARY 26. 
Huntingdonshire.—Broken Granite—For C.C. H. 
Leete, C.S., Huntingdon 


JANUARY 27. 
Southali-Norwood. — Highway 
U.D.c. J. B. Thomson, E. and § 


JANUARY 238. 
Caire.—Asphait.—For Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works. Department of Overseas Trade, 3, d 
Queen-st., S.W.1. (Ref. BX. 6909.) 


D.C. 
J. 


Materials. —- For 


JANUARY 30. 
Hertfordshire. — Tar. etc.— For C.C A. E. 
Prescott, C.S.. Hatfield. 
Hertfordshire.—Broken Granite, etc—For C.C 
A. E. Prescott, C.S., Hatfield. 


JANUARY 31. 
Canterbury._-Road Materials —For T.C. H. M. 
Enderby, City E. and S. 


FEBRUARY 4. 
Folkestone.—Portland Cement.—For T.C. H. O. 
Jones, B.E. 


THE BUILDER. 


FEBRUARY 5. : 

Hertfordshire. — Tarring. — Surface syraying 

approximately 4,000,000 sq. yds. of main roads with 

refined tar of bituminous compounds, for C.C. 
A. E. Prescott, C.S., Hatfield. 


FEBRUARY 11. 
~ Middiesex.—Road Materials—For C.C. A. Dry- 
land, C.E., Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
Middlesex.—Bitumen Emulsions.—For o.6. A. 
Dryland, C.E., Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
aks 


S.W 

FEBRUARY 17. 
Tottenham.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. E. 
Townson, clerk. 

NO DATE 


Gellygaer—Tarmacadam.—For U.D.Cc. F. Read, 
Council Offices. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL, 


JANUARY 12. 
Ballybunion.—Sewerage.—For Kerry County Board 
of Health. E. M. Murphy, consulting engineer, 27, 
Molesworth-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. ; 
Doncaster.—Sewerage.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal at Braithwell, comprising 1,100 lin. yds. of 
9-in. earthenware pipe sewers, manholes, etc., and 
construction of screening chamber, sedimentation 
tanks, percolating filter, humus tanks, and _ cther 
appurtenant works, for R.D.C. D. Balfour & Sen, 
civil engineers, 3, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Lep. £5. : 
Port Talbot.—Bridge.—Reinforced concrete bridge, 
road approaches, and all incidental works at Chapel- 
of-Ease, for F.C. J. Roderick, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Saffron Walden. — Drainage.—Sewerage and 
sewage disposal works for parish of Newport. for 
D.C. Sands & Walker, consulting engineers, 
Milton-cham., Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 
Thurrock. — Extensions.— To sewage disposal 
works at Tilbury and Grays, for Thurrock, Grays 
and Tilbury Joint Sewerage Board. S. H. Green, 
Sewage Disposal Works, Marsh Farm, Tilbury. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 13. 
Dublin.—Dock Gates—One pair of steel dock 
gates, for Dublin Port and Docks Board. E., 
East-wall, Dublin, C.10. 


JANUARY 14. 

Dundee.—Screens.—Straining screen guides and 
screens, and steel floors and other iron and steel 
works at_3 pumping station, Eastern Wharf, Dun- 
dee, for Corporation. D. H. Bishop, general mana- 
ger and engineer, Dudhope Crescent-rd. 

Ewood Bridge.—Sewerage.—Eight percolating 
filters, two humus tanks, humus pump house with 
pipe connections, and other works, at sewage 
works at Ewood Bridge for Haslingden, Rawten- 
stall and Bacup Outfall Sewerage Board. John 
Taylor and Sons, engineers, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Dep. £5. 
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Newcastie-upon-Tyne. — Piping.— Piping equip- 
ment for power station, including high-pressure 
steam piping, boiler feed water piping, all water 
service piping and auxiliaries and fittings, at 

pany’s power station, Dunston-on-Tyne, for 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd, C. Skipsey, Joint secre. 
ys Carliol House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Dep. 


JANUARY 15. _ 
Slough.—Reconstruction —Also widening of Bath- 


. td. bridge over Windsor branch, near Slouch 


station, for G.W.R. E., Paddington Station, W_2. 


Dep. £2 2s 
‘JANUARY 17. : 

Keynsham.—Sewerage.—Sewage pumping works 
comprising 2-pumping stations and wells, tanks, 
drainage beds and approximately 217 yds. 18 in. 
launched concrete tube and 55 yds. 12 in. stone- 
ware sewers, and 174 yds 4 in. cast-iron pipes, 
together with all manholes, connections, for R.D.C. 
Parker, Pearson & Ross Hooper, engineers, Dallas- 
cham., Chippenham, Dep 


JANUARY 19. 

Biggleswade.—Drainage.—Sewerage and sewace 
disposal works, for provision, laying and jointing 
of about 3,200 lin. yds. of 12-in., 9-in., and 6-in. 
stoneware sewer pipes, with lateral drains, man- 
holes, flushing chamber and ventilators; and ex- 
tensions to existing sewage disposal works, with 
ancillary works, in parish of Potton, for R.D.C. Sir 
Alexander Binnie, Son and Deacon, engineers, 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Dep. £10. ' 
Bradford-on.Avon.—Water Supply.—Small pumping 
station and the laying of 850 lin. yds. of 4-in. C.1. 
main, together with all the works auxiliary thereto, 
at Westwood, for R.D.C Parker, Pearson & Ross 
Hooper, engineers, Dallas-chambs., Chippenham. 
Dep. £2. 
_ Whitstable.—Widening.—Of Harbour-st., includ- 
ing construction of heavy mass concrete retaining 
wall and reinforced concrete sheeting and driving 
of 12-in. by 12-in. reinforced concrete piles, for 
U.D.Cc. G. Dunkin, S. Dep. £5 5s. 


JANUARY 24. 

Johannesburg.—Tank.—Sewage sludge digestion 
tanks, for T.C. Dept. of Overseas Trade, .35, Old 
Queen-st., S.W.1. f. A.X. 10.667.) 

Sunderland.—Wall.—Sinking of concrete monoliths, 
construction of reinforced concrete retaining wall 
and other works in connection with construction 
of new quay upon site in and adjoining the River 
Wear, for C.B. W. H. S. Tripp, M-Inst.C.E., c/o 
River Wear Commissioners, St. Thomas-st., Sunder- 


land. Dep. £10. 
JANUARY 26. 
Ruislip-Northwood. — Sewerage. — Extension to 
main drainage of South Ruislip, for U.D.C. 
Howard Humphreys and Sons, consulting engi- 
neers, 17, Victoria-st., Westminster. Dep. £3 3s. 


JANUARY 28. 
_Liandudno.—Waterworks.—Construction of addi- 
tional impounding works in reinforced concrete, 
tuntiels, about 805 yds. of conduits in 2l-in., 15-in. 
and 12-in. steel tubes, and other works, at Coun- 
cil’s reservoirs; Talybont, Conway Valley, in parish 
of Caerhun, for U.D.C. W. T. Ward, Waterworks 
Engineer. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 31. 

Rum.—Reconstruction—Of bridge on Totton by- 
pass, for Southampton C.C. W. J. Taylor, CS., 
The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £2 2s. 

Salop.—Widening.—Widening of Tern Bridge and 
approaches, situate about 5 miles east of Shrews- 
bury, on London-Holyhead-rd., for C.C. W 
Butler, C.S., Shrewsbury. Dep. £5 5s. 

Wantage.—Sewerage.—_Laying of 382 yds. of 
12 in., 219 yds. of 9 in., and 490 yds. of 6 in. 
stoneware and auxiliary sewers, connecting up 
house drains, construction of septic tanks and per- 
colating filters, and laying out land as an irri- 
gation area, at East Hendred, for R.D.C. John W. 
Harris, civil engineer, East Challow, Wantage. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JANUARY 12. 

_Blean.—Sewer.—310 yds. lin. of 9 in. stoneware 
pipe sewer, 3 manholes, and other work apper- 
taining thereto, in new street in parish of Whit- 
stable-cum-Seasalter, nr. Whitstable, for R.D.C. 
‘. A. Ward, S. and E. 

Cunar.—Sewers.—Sewers and other relative works, 
for the Fife C.C. Bruce & Prondfoot, civil engi- 
neers, 63, Nicol-st., Kirkcaldy. Dep. £1 1s. 

Edinburgh.—Pipes.—900 yds. of 33-in. diameter 
and 8,500 yds. of 22-in. diameter steel pipes in- 
ternally lined and externally coated with bitumen 
or alternatively for 440 tons of 33-in diameter and 
2,360 tons of 22-in. diameter cast-iron pipes inter- 
ally lined with concrete. for Moorfoot main, for 
T.6. J. Leslie & Reid, Water Engineers, 29, 
Waterloo-place. ; - 

Esher and Dittons.—Mains.—2,960 lin. yds. of 24-in. 
diameter cast-iron main, from Board’s Surbiton 
Works, Portsmouth-rd., Surbiton, to Kingston by- 
pass-rd. at its junction with Hook-rd., and 2,835 lin. 
yds. of 18-in. dia. cast-iron main along Kingston 


y pass rd. to Tolworth, for M.W.B. Chief Engineer,. 


Room 201, 173, Rosebery-av., E.C.1. Dep. £10. 

_ Guardbridge.—Main.—Water main and other rela- 
tive works, for Fife C.C. Bruce & Proudfoot, 
civil engineers, 63, Nicol-st., Kirkcaldy. Dep. £1 1s. 

Hengdon.—Sewers.—1,070 yds. of 9 in. soil and 
surface water sewers. with manholes and_ other 
appurtenant works, in Watford by-pass road. Mill 
Hill, for U.D.C A. O. Knight, E. ' Dep. £5 5s. 
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Macclesfield.—Mains.—Laying 1,930 yds. of 4 in. 
and 3 in. cast-iron water mams along highway from 
Lyme Green to Sutton Lane Ends, for R.D.C. 
Jj. Thorpe, 19, King Kdward-st. Dep. £1, 

Teddington.—Resurfacing—Resurfacing and_ re- 
aving of Sandy-lane, for U.D.C. E. Bostock, S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 13. 

Birmingham.—Reconstruction.—Of | Watery-lane, 
for T.C. H. H. Humphries, City E. and S. Dep. £2. 

Gosforth. — Sewers. — Sewers, tarmacadam  ciar- 
riageways, flagged footways, lay-out of playground, 
etc., on Kentoun-rd. North housing estate, for 
U.D.C. G. Nelson, E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Ham.—Making-up.—Of Albany  Park-rd. and 
Fernhill-gdns., for U.D.C. S. C. T. Littlewood, 
clerk, 14, Church-st., Kingston-on-Thames. 
Dep. £1.38... : : 

London.—Paving.—Paving and forming roadway 
and footways of Loxton-rd., Forest Hill, for Lewis- 
ham B.C. BS. 

Watford.—Widening.—Also reconstruction of por- 
tion of High-st., including pulling down and re- 
building of certain boundary walls, electrical sub- 
station and other incidental works, for T.C. W. W. 
Newman, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 14. 

Dollar.—Sewer.—9 in. dia. sewer and other rela- 
tive works, for T.C. Bruce & Proudfoot, civil 
engineers, 63, Nicol-st., Kirkcaldy. Dep. £1 1s. 

Dunstable.—Sewer.—Laying of 403 yds. of 12 in. 
and 317 yds. of 9 in. pipe sewers, witt munheles, 
etc., in Chiltern-rd., for T.C. Wm. F. Wilkins, B.S. 
Dep. £1 1s é 

Gillingham.—Paving.—Removal of old tram rails, 
supply of 7,000 super. yds. 2 in. asphaltic paving, 
and supply of 3,000 tons tarmacadam, for T.C. 
Jolin L. Redfern, B.E. and S. 

Kent.—Widening.—Also improvement of  ap- 


proximately 2.3 miles of a section of Maidstone- 


Chatham-rd. from Monckton’s-lane, Maidstone, to 
“Lower Bell” P.H., for C.C. . Chapman, 
C.S., St. Peter’s-st.. Maidstone. Dep. £10. 
Tarvin.—Pipes.—Renewal with cast-iron and as 
bestos cement water pipes, 3 in. dia., of existing 
pipe line, 14 in. ard 2 in. dia. and about 24% 
yds. in length, between Mouldsworth and Reservoir 
in Ashton Hayes-pk., for R.D.C. F. H. Brunt, 
consulting engineer, 17, Victoria-st., Westminster, 
S.W.1. Dep. £3 3s. 

Watford.—Sewerage.—1,450 yds. of 18-in. dia. and 
about 75 yds., of 9-in. dia. cast-iron pipe rising 
main and appurtenant works, for T.C. W. W. 
Newman, B.E. Dep £2 2s. 


JANUARY 15. 

Bucks.—Asphalting.—Wingrave cross roads, Wing, 
on Aylesbury-Leighton Buzzard road, for C.C. EF 
Winfield, C.S., Aylesbury. 

Dun Laoghaire.—Road.—Laying of concrete road- 
way at St. Patrick’s-rd., Dalkey area, approxi- 
mately 1,600 sq. yds., for Corporation. Town S. 
Dep. 10s. 

Kingston-upon-Thames. — Sewers. — Roads anc 
a on housing estate, for T.C. B.S. Dep. 
2 28 

Merioneth.—Widening.—Road between Maecent- 
wrog-rd. Station and Bontnewydd, for C.C. H. F. 
Davies, C.S., County Offices, Dolgelley, Merioneth. 
Dep. £3 3s 

Roumania.—Paving.—17.600_ square metres of 
ashphalt paving and 2 centimetres thickness, for 
Municipality of Cluj. Department of Overseas 
Trade, 35, Old Queen-st., S.W.1. (Ref. B.X. 6940.) 


JANUARY 16. 

East Barnet Valley—Sewer—Reconstruction of 
175 yds. of surface water sewer in 9 in. diameter 
stoneware pipes at Leicester-rd., for U.D.C. C. M. 
Barnes, E. and 8. Dep. £2. 

Kingston-upon-Hull.—Repair.—Reconstruction, and 
repair of carriageways at Maternity Home, Hedon- 
rd., for T.C. A. R. Hills, Deputy City Engineer. 

Romford.— Making-up.—Southern-way, for U.D.C. 
F. G. Beaumont, E. and S. Dep. £1 Is. 

Romford.—Widening.—Also reconstructing Horn- 
church-rd., for U.D.C. F. G. Beaumont, S. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
JANUARY 17. 

Stockport.—Pipes.—Supply of valves, pipes, etc., 
in connection with first length to be laid of Goyt 
Valley supply trunk main, for Corporation. G. H. 
Hill & Sens (Manchester), 40, Kennedy-st., Man- 
chester. Dep. £2 2s. : 

Wokingham.— Main.—Supplying and laying 1,250 
yds. of 4 in. water main, together with hydrants, 
sluice valves, ete., at Charvil-lane, Sonning, near 
Reading, for R.D.C. C. Aldridge, S. 


JANUARY 19. 


Doncaster.—_Sewerage.—240 lin. yds. of 21-in. 
sewers, and 200 lin. yds. of 18-in. surface water 
drain, in open cutting and including all necessary 
manholes, on Woodfield estate, Balby, for C.B. 
F. Oscar Kirby, B.E., 2, Priory-pl. 

Edmonton.— Making-up.—Alberta-rd. and  Lad- 
broke-rd., for U.D.C. s. J. Willis, E. and §8. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Hazel Grove and Bramhall.—Making-up.—Abing- 
don-rd, Bramhall (part of), length 211 yds, surface 
water drainage; Carr Wood-rd., Bramhall (part of), 
length 593 vds., making-up, including tar macadam 
carriageways: Wouglas-rd.. Haze: Grove, length 
258 yvds., making-up, including tar macadam car- 
Tiageways, for U.D.C. S ep. £2. 


Leeds.—Footpaths.—Repairs to tarmacadam 


a in various parks, for T.C. J. E. Acfield, 
ity E. 

London.—Repairs.—Repair and maintenance of 
all works of stone paving in the carriageways and 
footways of the City, for Corporation. City E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
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London.—Sewer.—Reparation, maintenance and 
reconstruction of sewers and drains of City, for 
Corporation. City K. Dep. £2 2s. 

Shardiow.—Sewers.—1,450 yds. lin. of 9 in, and 
1,700 yds. lin. of 6 in. pipe sewers, with appur- 
tenant manholes, at Little Eaton, for R.D.C. 
Elliott & Brown, chartered civil engineers, Burion- 
bids., Parliament-st., Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 


JANUARY 20. : 

Carlisle——Improvements.—T'o Warwick-rd., Wig- 
ton-rd. and Orton-rd., for T.C. P. Dalton, 
A.R.1.B.A., City E. and S., 18, Fisher-st. Dep. 
£3 3s. 

Northfleet.—Sewer.—2,500 lin. yds. of conercte 
sewer of various dimensions from 60 in. by 40 im. 
egg-shaped to 18 in. circular, including necessary 
manholes and other details, in Perry-st., for U.D.C. 
J. A. Mitchell, S. Dep. £5. 

Southport. — Making-up. — Levelling, paving, 
metalling and making good of Rookery-rd., for 
C.B. A. E. Jackson, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Tottenham.— Making-up.—Passageway, 329/359, 
Green-lanes; Albion-rd.; Reform-row (remainder) ; 
Walpole-rd. ; Walpole-gardens ; Brantwood-rd. ; 
Coniston-rd.; for U.D.C. E. Dep. £1. 


JANUARY 22. 
Luton.—-Sewer.—Laying foul water sewer in 
Filmer-rd. (approx. length 460 yds), and Capron-rd. 
(approx. length 240 yds.), for T.C. J. W. Tomlin- 
son, B.E., 18, Upper George-st. Dep. £1 1s. 


JANUARY 24. 

Benfleet.—Sewcrage.—24 miles of stoneware pipe 
sewers with manholes. and works incidental thereto, 
at Hadleigh, for U.D.C. W. E. Blizard, E. (Lemon 
& Blizard), 9, Victoria-st., Westminster. Dep. £3 3s. 

Dartford.—Widening.—-Also improvement of por- 
tion of Park-rd., for U.D.C._ S. 

liford.—_Sewer.—For Aldborough Grange, Eastern- 
av., 12 in. dia sewer extension, comprising about 
570 yds. of stoneware sewer, with manholes. and 
other appurtenant works, for T.C. L. E. J. Rey- 
nolds, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

ilferd. — Making-up. — Of Brantwood-gardens, 
Grasmere-gardens, Derwent-gardens, for T.C. B.E. 
and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. each rd. 


JANUARY 26. 

Beckenham.—Road.—Widening portion cf ly per 
Elmers End-rd. for length of abuut 1,450 lin. yds., 
for U.D.C. H. Storr Best. Dep. 22. 

Beddington and Wallington.—Improvements.—At 
The Ridge, for U.D.C. S. F. R. Carter, A.M. 
Inst.C.E., E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

London.—Paving.—Of She%ury-rd., Therapia-rd., 
Scutari-rd., Marmora-rd., for Camberwell B.C. W. 
Bell, B.E. and S. 

Norwich.—Sewer.—Laying 1,300 yds. of sewer. 
with ancillary works, and_ construction of river 
crossing, for U.D.C. W. M. Beckett, enginecr, 
Victoria Station House, S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


_ SANUARY 27. 
Dover.—Making-up.—Of —_ Hillside-rd. (approx. 
length 875 ft.) and Leighton-rd. (approx. length 
= ft), for 7.C. Wm. Boulton Smith, B.E. Dep. 
8. ~ 
Luton.—Roads.—Sewcring, kerbing, channelling 
and foundations in construction of new roads on 
part of Bishopscote-rd. housing site, for T.C. J. W. 
ome B.E. and §., 18, Upper George-st. Dep. 


1s. 
JANUARY 28. 

: Chelmsford.—Roadwork.—Surfacing of roads, pav- 
ing of footways, laying of surface-water gullies, 
etc., in North-av., West-av. and The Green, on 
Boarded Barns housing estate, for T.C. E. J. 
Miles, B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 

Hambledon.—Sewer.—Hundred and seventy yds. 
of surface water sewer at Guildford-rd., Shalford, 
for R.D.C. P. Williams, 8. Dep. £1-1s. 
, Westmorland. —Widening.—Widening and improv- 
ing Windermere-Ings section of Kendal-Keswick- 
rd.. for C.C. Charles. E. Wines, C.S. and Bridge 
Master, 12, Lowther-st., Kendal. Dep. £25. 


_ JANUARY 31. 
_Barnet.—Drainage.—Underdrainage of a_ recrea- 
tion field of about 134 acres at Shenley-rd., Bore- 
ham Wood, for R.D.C. A. J. Wilshire, S. 

Clayton-le-Moors.—Surfacing —Laying of concrete 
foundation and surfacing with bituminous asphalt 
of some 940 yds. in Church-st., for U.D.C. A. 
Dodgeon, S. 

Thornton Cleveleys. — Making-up.—14 various 
roads, for U.D.C. IL. Fenton, S. Dep. £3 3s. 


Public Bppointments 


JANUARY 12. 
Battersea. — Quantity Surveyor.— Borough En- 
gineer, Town Hall. 
Clacton-on-Sea.—Clerk of Works (Temporary) .— 
Required by the U.D.C. Clerk, Council Offices. 
Shrewsbury.—(a) Architectural Assistant (Tem- 
porary), (b) Junior Architectural Assistant (Tem- 
porary), (c) Clerk of Works (Permanent).—A. G 
Chant, County Architect, 5, Belmont. 
JANUARY 13. 


Denbigh.—Clerk of Works.—Clerk, North Wales 
Counties Mental Hospital. 


JANUARY 14. 
Oxford.—Tracer.—City Engineer, Town Hall. 


JANUARY 20. 


* Beverley. — Architectural Assistant. — County 
Architect, County Hall. 


JANUARY 21. 
*x Chichester. — Architectural Assistant (Ten- 
porary).—Required by West Sussex C.C. County 
Architect, North-st. 
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PROPOSED NEW 
BUILDINGS AND 
OTHER WORKS‘ 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy 
of the information given, but it may occasionally 
happen that, owing to building owners taking the 
TespOusiviiivy of commencing work before plans are 
finally approved by the local authorities,“ proposed ” 
works at the time of publication have ac y 
com.nenced, Abbreviations : T.C. for Town Council ; 
U.D.C. for Urban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural 
District Council; E.C. for Education Committee ; 
BA. for Borough Council; P.C. for Parish Council ; 
M.H. for Ministry of Health; M.T. for Ministry of 
Transport; C.B. for County Borough; B. of &. for 
Board of Education; M.W.8. for Metropolitan 
Water Board; Borough Surveyor.B.S.; Burough 
Engineer, B.1.; District Surveyor, D.S.; Clerk, 
C.; Town Clerk, ‘I'.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; 
County Surveyor, C.S.; Surveyor,S.; ngineer, E. 


Alton.—U.D.C. to purchase Westbrooke House, 
High-st., for £3,600 and convert into Council offices, 
fire station, museum, public lavatories, offices. 


Attercliffe.—New hall, to cost £7,000, is to be 
built by Salvation Army at Attercliffe, Sheffield. 
Hall will have accommodation for 500 adult per- 
sons, together with band room and accommodation 
for 450 young persons, and number of classrooms. 


Bargeddu.—Lanarkshire Council to erect 52 

houses at Bargeddu. Architect, P. Smith, County 
Architect, County-buildings, Hamilton. 
_ Barking Town.—U.D.C. recommend central heat- 
ing system, at £4,360, at Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital, and that application be made to M.H. for 
sanction. Architect to invite tenders—M.H. sanc- 
tion received to borrowing £840 for paddling pond 
in Greattields-pk.—B. of E. approved extend Gas- 
coighe-rd. school. premises at £13,092.—Plans 
passed :—4 houses, 13 Road, 14 Section, Becontree 
housing estate, for. L.C.C.; houses, 16 Section, 
Becontree housing estate, for L.C.C.; layout for 
767 houses, 16 Section, Becontree housing estate, 
for L.C.C.; houses, 15 Section, Becontree housing 
estate, for L.C.C.; extension to office building, 
West Bank, for British Petroleum Co., Ltd.; otmce 
and lorry store, River-rd., Pinn & Wheeler. 


Bartlow.—Essex C.C. recommend £1,137 for new 
bridge. 

Beddington and Wallington.—U.D.C. received 
sanction of M.H. to £690 for purchase of land 
fronting New-rd. and Orchard-av. at Bedd.ngton 
Corner, and that Surveyor prepare lay-out for 
three-bedroomed houses.—Land near Beddington- 
lane station to be purchased for housing pu) oses. 
—Plans passed: 6 houses, F. H. Slegg, Godal- 
ming-av.; 4 houses, Gomshall-av., W. Bradford ; 
3 pairs of houses, The Newlands, D. King; 27 
houses, Demesne-rd. and Montagu-gardens, McCul- 
loch & Kingslake; 5 houses, Aldwick-ri. 


Bexhill.—T.C. approved: Hall at ‘The Star 
Hotel,” Western-rd., W. H. Rapley for Mrs. A. 
Dennett. 3 

Birmingham.—T.C. recommend, subject to ap- 
proval of B.E. and M.H., alterations and addi- 
tions to several elementary schools, and that 
Council borrow £65,000.—Subject_ to approval, 
E.C. propose Council School on Bushmore Farm 
estate, at £58,400.—Subject to sanction of M.H., 
Council propose transfer of land at Dads-lane to 
Electric Supply Committee, as site for sub-station.— 
Subject to approval, T.C. recommend transfer of 
Sparkhill Congregational Church premises, Strat- 
ford-rd., and adjoining land to E.C.—Council to 
transfer sites in Fordrough-lane, Bordesley Green, 
and on Kettlehouse Farm estate, Perry Barr, to 
Electric Supply Committee for transformer kiosks. 
—Land in Yardley Wood-rd., Daisy Farm estate, 
to be sold to Birmingham Baptist Extension Com- 
mittee, as site for church premises.—Electric 
Supply Committee to spend £500,000 upon mains 
and £200,000 on additions to sub-station system.— 
Land is to be transferred at rear of Bordesley 
Green-rd. to E.C.—Finance Committee to apply 
to M.H. for —_— to | mag £5,000,000 — 
housin urposes.—Scheme for a convenience 
junction Df PWarstone-lane and Icknield-st., at 
£900, been approved.—Schemes of sewerage and 
street works to be carried out, at £345,000.— 
Sewerage of Orphanage-rd. and Holly-lane, Erding- 
ton, at £5,800, been approved. : 

Blackwell.—R.D.C. acquired sites at Stong 
Houghton and Whiteborough for reservoirs. 


Brentwood.—Essex E.C. to purchase site for cen- 
tral school.—Visiting Committee recommend £10,454 
for boiler-house, etc., at Mental Hospital. : 

Brightlingsea.—U.D.C. recommended: Paddling 

beach, £360; paddling pool, £490; recreation 
ground, £2,350; and boating lake, £4,045. 
. grighton.—Sewerage problems of Greater Brighton 
and of Greater Hove been subject of inquiry by 
M.H.—Brighton Council asked sanction to loan of 
£44.00 Ofor sewerage works at Patcham, and at 
Kemp Town. ‘ 

Castle Douglas.—Plans being prepared for church 
and extensions to parish church. Architect, J. 
Jeffrey Waddell, 95, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Cheimsford.—T.C. propose convenience on Boardea 
Barns -estate at £750. 

Colchester.—Essex E.C. recommend £175 for elec- 
tric lighting installation in grammar school. 

Corsham.—R.D.C. received M.H. sanction to 
1 ating £280 for purchase of site at Potley-lane 
Site. 


*See also List of Contracts, Competitions; etc. 
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Goveniry.—Public Health Committee recommend 
utilisation of part of site for rehousing of tenants 
dispossessed in consequence of Housin Act, 
~ and to resume possession of about acres 
ef land near Whitley Common.—General Works 
Committee recommend 10 additional houses at 
Harnall-lane rehousing site, at £3,000.—Council to 
acquire Smithfield, and rebuilding and setting back 
? Smithfield inn,” Hales-st.—Housing Committee 
recommend scheme for laying out of Hen-lane 
housing estate, at £33,930. 

Cranford.—Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Ltd., 
proposing new hotel. Robert Newman < Sons, 
estate agents, Harlington. 

Crowle.—U.D.C. pose 20 houses. _ f 

Cudworth.—U.D.C. proposing to acquire land in 
Darfield-rd. for erection of houses for aged 


persons. 

Dagenham.—Essex C.C. recommend £2,532 for 
reconstruction of Church Elm bridge. 

Darlington.—Sub-commitiee been appointed by 
Gas and Electricity Committee to consider *bus 
shelter on High-row. 

Davyhuilme.—Pians approved for offices, etc., and 
transformer house at sewage works for Manchester 
Corporation.—Pavilion at Barton for Eccles Rugby 
Union Football Club. : 

Dewsbury.—Borongh Architect submitted layout 
mara for 40 houses on land fronting the Ravens- 

ouse-rd., Dewsbury, for Corporation. ec 

Dewsbury.—B.E. prepared plans for_ widening 
Wilton-st. from Aldan’s-rd. to Saville Bridge, at 
£20,164.—Corporation also proposed improvements 
to Saville Bridge and decided that L. G. Mouchell 
& Partners, consulting engineers, Manchester, 
should be asked to report on scheme. 

Dewsbury.—Application being~made for sanction 
to borrow £2,500 for adaptation of old infirmary 
buildings for municipal purposes. 

Dewsbury.—M.H. sanctioned £1,500 for alterations 
public library premises.—Sanction received for bor- 
rowing £1,450 for ladies’ conveniences and addi- 
tional office accommodation, Town Hail. 

Doncasier.—Vicarage is to be erected for Vicar 
of Woodlands Parish Church. : 

Dukinfield.—Housing Committee decided on 200 
houses on Higher King-st. site by contract. Work 
to be supervised _by temporary assistant Housing 
Surveyor under BS. 

Durham.—M.H. held inquiry into application by 
City Corporation for sanction to borrow £25,000 for 
provision of public baths and wash-houses. 

Durham.—Proposals for bridges considered by 
€.C. are as follows:—Bridge over Tyne at St. 
Anthony’s (£870,000); bridge over Tyne at Scots- 
wood (£680,000); bridge over Wear at Hylton 
£500,000). . phe the 

East and West Flegg.—M.H. held inquiry into 
application of R.D.C. for sanction to borrow £18.500 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal for 
East Caister. 

East Barnet.—U.D.C. to purchase 28 and 30, 
Station-rd., adjoining Council offices.— Plans 
approved: 18 houses in  Belmont-av., and 2 
houses in Ashurst-rd., C. Winkley; additions to 7, 
8 and 9, Greenhill-parade, for Express Dairy Co.; 
20 houses, Alverstone-av.; and 43 houses, Albe- 
marie-gardens, W. C. Leak & Sons. 

Essex.—E.C. recommend:—Heybridge proposed 
central school, £16,901; Tilbury, purchase of site 
and costs for junior school, £540; Ilford (high 
school, boys’), additional land and costs, £635; 
Hornchurch Village, additional accommodation, 
£25,907; Laindon High-rd., fencing, £132, and 
additional accommodation, furniture, etc., £5,959; 
Maldon, additional accommodation, £10,731; 
Thundersley, provision of practical room and furni- 
ture, £549; Hornchurch Ardleigh Green, school, 
etc., £14,413; Pitsea, additional accommodation, 
etc.. £25,074.—Public Assistance Committee of C.C. 
recommend :—Romford, additional accommodation 
for nursing staff, £35,000, and improvements to 
maternity block, £700; Orsett, enlargement of 
nurses’ home, £174. 

Eton.—R.D.C. approved scheme for further 
drainage of parish of Iver, at £55,228. Mr. Arthur 
Gladwell to prepare engineering details.—Plans 
approved ; Iver, new ‘‘ Fox and Pheasant ” for Har- 
man’s Brewery, and pair of houses for F. W. 
Jones; Gerrards Cross, additions to offices of 
Walter Moore & Co.; Denham pavilion and can- 
teen ai Hundred Acres for Sanderson & Sons. 

Exeter.—City Council’s application for sanction 
to borrow £20,000 for fire station and ambulance 
+ a headquarters at Howell-rd. been subject of 

-H. inquiry. 

Faimouth.—G.W.R. recommend £40,000 for recon- 
struction of Carnon viaduct on Falmouth branch. 

Finningley.—Scheme of renovation to be carried 
eut at Ancient Parish Church at £200. 
Mg UE ey 

ambridge-st. itect, Nei cWhannel, 

=" West =. . 
asgow.—Pians under preparation for hotel in 
West End. Architect, W. J. 8. Wright, 1, Blythes 
Wood-sq., Glasgow. stile 4 r 

Guildford.—T.C. considering provision of new 
swimming bath, adjoining present baths in Castle- 
st.. at £30,000 


Hartismere—R.D.C. decided that compulsory 
proceedings be taken to acquire land for building 
sites at Westhorp, and at Cotton. 

_ Harworth—Worksop R.D.C. propose sanitation 
improvements at Harworth at £800, work by direct 
labour. 


Higham Ferrers.—T.C. approved scheme for 12 

houses on Council’s wie 
Hinekley.—U.D.C. approved: Garage, Nutt’s-lane, 

Leicestershire and arwickshire Electric Power 


Co.; furnishing store, etc.. 


) George-st.. W. J. 
Hipwell & Son; lay-out of 17 houses, Strathmore- 
_ R. H. nes UDC ie : 

I ; -DC. prepa plans for 
housing scheme at Harold Wood. 

Horsforth.—_U.D.C. preparing scheme for 50 
houses. Tenders invited. 
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Horsham.—U.D.C. considering sewerage schemes, 
at £93,867. : 

Hursley.—R.D.C. approved: 4 houses, King’s- 
lane, Chandler’s Ford, E. Brock. : 

irlam.—Plans approved for senior Council school 
to accommodate 520 senior children. Cost £25,525. 
Plans by County Architect, 8. Wilkinson, F.R.LB.A., 
16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

Keighley.—Extensions to take place at works 
of G. Hattersley & Sons, Ltd., loom makers,. of 
North Brook Works. i 

Keighley.—Kildwick Parochial Council propose 
parish hall in Cross Hills. 

Kirkintilloch.—Police office for Dumbartonshire 
Council. County Architect, James Weekes, College- 
st., Dumbarton. 

Lanarkshire.—Housing Committee of C.C. con- 
sidered 10,000 houses. 

Lancaster.—B. of E. approved plans for altera- 
tions and extensions at Skerton Council school, 
and that plans for infants’ department been ap- 
proved and to invite tenders for work.—B.S. to 
prepare plans for open-air school on Carr House 
estate.—T.C. propose 6 shops with warehouse in 
rear at King-st. and Common Garden-st. corner, 
estimated to cost £4,500. Plans by B.S.—T.C. to 
consider lavatory in Dalton-sq. 

Leeds.—Electricity Committee propose  sub- 
station, Nunroyd-rd., Moortown. 

.—Conncil instructed B.S. to prepare plans, 
etc., for extension to bowls pavilion —Council ap- 
proved. widening of and surface water drainage in 
Crownfield-rd., at £50,100. : 

Lincoin.—T.C. to erect 78 houses. Tenders invited. 

Littleborough.—Pians approved for church at 
Hollingworth lake for C.E. Authorities. : 

Liverpool.—Foden, Hemm & Williams, architects, 
36, Dale-st., preparing plans for alterations and 
extensions to school buildings in Overbury-st. 

Liverpool.—B. A. Miller, 40, Glenmoor-rd., Brox- 
ton, Birkenhead, architect for church at Norris 
Green, to cost £16,000, for Church of England 
authorities. 

London (Lewisham),—B.C. raising loan of £8,419 
for additional slipper baths at Ladywell and Bell 
Green, and filtration plant at open-air bath, Bell- 
ingham.—A site at junction of Brookehowse-rd. 
and Swallands-rd., Bellingham, been leased for 
public convenience.—Plans passed:—R. H. Cowley, 
two-story addition, rear. 176, High-rd., Lee; Stan- 
fords (Builders), Ltd., 6 houses, Hither Green- 
lane; A. Waddington & Son, 4 houses, Stillness-rd. ; 
bf . Dixon & Sons, extension to Launcelot-rd. 
school. 

London (Stepney).—B.C. approved: 8. Gilchrist, 
warehouse building and covered yard at Narrow-st. 

London (Stepney).—B.C. approved:—R. Taylor, 
loading shelter, 6a, Assembly-passage, Mile End- 
rd.; G. G. Wimbourne, addition rear 19, Ford-sq., 
next to Baker-st 

London (Woolwich).—Plans passed :—W. F. Cave, 
1, Castellain-parade, Elgin-av:, W.7, on behalf of 
Cave &. Limeburn, 288 and 290, Wickham-lane, 
Plumstead, 20 lock-up garages; A. Hargreaves, 270, 
The Broadway, Bexleyheath, on behalf of F. 
Achurch, 29, Herbert-rd., Plumstead, extension 
building at rear and roof drainage; Sykes & 
Pomfret, Park-place, Eltham, 165-169, Eltham High- 
st., new shop premises; Sykes & Pomfret, 6. 
Park-place. Eltham, Footscray-rd., Eltham, 18 
houses with garages. 


, Manchester.—E.C. propose additional accommoda- 

tion for 900 children at Briscoe-lane council school 
Newton Heath. Plans prepared in Architect’s 
Department, Education Offices, Deansgate.—Plans 
bemg revised for alterations and additions to 
““ Wilton Arms ” public-house, Lorne-st., and Elles- 
mere-st., Hulme, Manchester. Owners, Groves and 
Whitnall, Ltd., brewers, Regent-rd., Salford.—Swales 
and Co., Ltd., Naval Brewery, Junction-st., Hulme, 
Manchester, to acquire site on Chorlton housing 
estate off Nell-lane for erection of licensed pre- 
mises.—Manchester and Salford Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd., Downing-st., proposing branch 
premises at 640 to 646, Stockport-rd., and Green-st., 
Longsight. Plans prepared in Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Head Offices —W. J. Davies, builder, 7, 
Royston-av., Whalley-range, prepared plans for 20 
houses, Crumpsall-lane and Bradwen-av., nee eg 
Manchester. Architects, Roberts and Wood, 26, 
King-st., Manchester.—J. Percival, F.M.S.A., Crom- 
well Buildings. Blackfriars-st., architect for exten- 
sions to factory, Collyhurst-rd., Collyhurst, for 
W. C. Jones, Ltd. : 

Melton:—U.D.C. approved: 7 pairs of cottages, 
Asfordby-rd., E. Clarke & Sons. ‘ 

Meriden.—R.D.C. approved: Four houses, New-rd., 
Westhill Estate, Coundon, for W. Isaacs ; 40 houses, 
by-pass road, Castle Bromwich, for A, Francis; 
19 houses, Radford-lane, Coundon (Westhill Estate), 
for J. F. Daly & Son; eight houses, Brown-lane, 
Allesley, for Gazey Brothers. _ 

Middlesbrough.—Regarding site for new_ school. 
T.C. been negotiating for land at Grove Hill. 

Moxley.—South Staifs Joint Hospital Board con- 
sidering scheme for additional accommodation at 
smail-pox ens 

N —T.C. to purchase from ‘frastees of 
Munici Charities land abutting on northern 
side of London-rd. and western side of Didcot 
Railway fur housing purposes.—Plans passed: 
Cooke Bros., alterations and additions, premises, 
Marsb-rd. : 

Newcastle.—H. Binns, Son & Co., Ltd., propose 
oo at Gray-st. premises. Tenders in- 
vited. 

Northampton.—C.B. approvel: Extension of ware- 
house and two w.c.’s, Chapel-place, Coker & Son; 
living rooms and alterations, “The Foresters’ 
Arms,” Wellingborough-rd., P. Phipps & Co., Ltd.; 
alterations, ““The Granby Arms,” Vernon-st., P. 
Phipps & Co., Ltd.; alterations and additions, 
“The Lord Palmerston.” Market-sq.. Northampton 
Brewery Co., Ltd.; electricity snb-station, Town 
Planning road No. 29 (east of Park-av. North), 
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Northampton Electric Light and Power Co., Lid., 
six houses, Trinity-avy., Chowns, Ltd.; six houses, 
Holyrood-rd., W. 8. Brown & Son; rebuilding furni- 
ture factory, Broad-st., R. Finnegan. 
Norwich.—T.C. proposing to adapt Earlham hall 
for nursing accommodation at £981. 
Nottingham.—Council approved joint report of 
Estates and Housing Committee as to purchase of 
land on sides of new arterial road from 
Woliaton-rd. to Valley-rd.—Approval been given to 
proposal to extend accommodation of Morley Coun- 
cil school, Wells-rd., for 120 scholars, and borrow- 
ing of £9,748.—Council adopted recommendation of 
Estates Committee that plot of land on Aspley 
housing estate ~-— Melbourne-rd., be sold for 
proposed chapel and schools.—Electricity Commitiee 
to raise £250,000 for additions to plant, etc. 
Peterborough.—E. Berry Webber, A.R.I.B.A., 42, 
Gordon-sq., W.C.1, preparing plans for additions 
at back of municipal buildings, at £11,000, for 
T.C. : 
Plymouth.—Millbay Laundry Co. decided to add 
two-storied building on that part of factory which 
abuts on Battery-st. : 
Port Talbot.--IT.C. decided to apply to M.H. 
for sanction for 809 houses during next five years. 
Poulton-le-Fylde.—U.D.C. approved: Extension 
hosiery works, Station-rd., Bb. Windsor & Sons, 
Ltd.; pavilion, rear Church Hall, St. Chad’s 
Yennis Club. ’ 
veewitheli-G.W.R. recommend £5,800 for improve- 
ments to passenger accommodation. : 
Redruth.—G.W.R. recommend £6,000 for improve- 
ments to passenger accommodation. 
Renfrew.—New hall extension for Renfrew 
Church. Architect, R. Walker, 108, Douglas-si., 
Glasgow. ‘ 
Rochester.—Corporation approved: 4 houses, 
Wilson-av., W. Bowman. | 
Rossington.—Funds being raised _for church hall 


. adjoining St. Luke’s Church, at £1,000 


Ruislip-Northwood.—U.D.C. proposing to purchase 
land at South Ruislip for housing.—Council ap- 
proved proposal of C.C. for erection of elementary 
school at South Ruislip. Site been altered to bring 
it nearer to Northolt Junction station. 

St. Asaph.—R.D.C. to erect 36 houses. 

St. Neots.—R.D.C. to build 6 houses in Valen- 
ine’s-row, Kimbolton. es 
Oeemat. Backs E.C. approved site in Ragstone- 
rd. for senior school. 

Staffordshire.—C.C. approved: Two new schovls 
at Lichfield, to accommodate 360 boys and 560 
girls respectively; 2 schools, with similar accom- 
modation for boys and girls, at Sedgley; infants 
school, to accommodate 300 children, at Brierley 
Hill; school, to accommodate 360 senior scholars. 

Stainforth.—Primitivo Methodist Church to be 
reconstructed internally. 

Swillington.—Miners’ Welfare scheme to be car- 
ried out comprises welfare hall. Plans approved. 

Tunbridge Wells.—M.H. held inquiry into Cor- 
poration’s application for £171,964 for new munici- 
pal buildings upon site at Calverley-parade, Mount 
Pleasant, and Calverley-ter., Crescent-rd. : 

Upminster.—Essex O©.C. recommend £301 for 
bridge. 3 - 

Walsall.—R.D.C. to apply for sanction to £3,000 
for levelling a pit mound at Pelsall for housing 
site. : : 
Waltham Abbey.—U.D.C. considering housing 
scheme for Green Man housing site. . 

Warrington.—Co-operative Society, Ltd., Cairo-st., 
proposes extension central _ premises. Plans by 
Architect’s Department, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., 113, Corporation-st., Manchester. 

Weardale.—R.D.C. to obtain site, if possible, near 
“ Railway Tavern” for housing. j 

Welwyn Garden City.—U.D.C. received M.H. 
approval to swimming bath scheme. ; ; 

Weymouth.—R.D.C. propose to obtain site to 
build 10 more huuses at Upwey. é 

Wimbledon.—T.C. resolved that B.S. proceed with 
work of converting existing stables at Queen’s-rd. 
depot into motor garages at £450. 

Woking.—U.D.C. to build 18 pairs of houses at 
Victoria-rd., Knaphill; 3 pairs of houses to be 
built at Vale Farm-rd. 


The Building Trades Exhibition. 


Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, as Director 
of the Building Trades Exhibition, has again 
made, through the President of the Institute, 
Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., who acted as 
chairman of the Exhibition, a donation of 
100 guineas to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 





L.M.B. Sports Association. 


We give below table and results in con- 
nection with the Football League of this 
Association up to Saturday, January 3 :— 


RESULTS. 

Scafco E ... 2 Trocoll 4 
Wills =a .. 8 Elsilrac 2 
TABLE, 

: Goals. 

POW De ais: Bee Pits. 
Wills Sete ( eames | 1 = ‘65 1 19 
Trocoll ... 11 7 2 S 61°94: «16 
Portland ... 11 7 1 3 @ 21 -15 
Scafeo ree | | 7 — 4 2 2 14 
Higgs Wey mek ies Wee, Mo a: | SS 
Elsilrac .... 11 <-— p aaa 8 65 1 
Downs . .. 13° —~ + oS S 2 1 
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pwing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, —“— of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London Bridge. 
£8, 
Best Stocks COO COME) COR FOO OED FOCSES HER SOS OEOEER SESS es 4 3 6 
Second BAGG BOERS. | osscsscvecs cescdcocncntvens $318 6 
Per 1,009. Delivered % London Goods Staticrs 


= 


Flettons, at ; a ae ox ee * 
King’s Cios3 2 «12 3 | Best Blue 

Do., grooved for Pressed Staffs 9 5 O 
Plaster vs 214 $1 Do. Bullmose... 915 0 

Do., Bullnose... 3 7 31 Blue Wire Cuts 7 5 O 
White Midhurst Facing Bricks (delivered 
bape fee Gece ete ce Oak's pene Oe ETO 

Best Stourbridge Ae Page ck os . 

24 Bilge cnckances OR «i ic aaistegse SO iO 

GLAZED BRICKS — 

Lest White D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 0 
Ivory and D’bie Headets... 26 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
stretchers ... 21 0 0 two Ends ... 30 10 0 

Headers ...ecve.. 20 10 O| Two Sides and 

Quoins, _ Bull- one End...... 31 @ 0 
pose and ” in. Splays, and 
Flat Nessessas tee. 8 @ Squints ...... 28..0 0 

Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


ard buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS 
Delivered London 





; 8. d. 8. d. 
Yin. per yd. super, 1 11 : in per yd. super 2 9 
Qin , ” 2 4) 4in. ,, - 38 6 
es. @ 
Thames Ballast .......cc008. 8 9 per yd 
Pit Sand ...... . of) MR Di ay 
eter Sand ...... -11 0, 4g | delivered 
Best MAGE CANO ccssacssss. SLO 5) es 2 miles 
3in. Shingle for “F erro- radius 
CONCTELE  sscosencdccccescocces eee Padding: 
in, ehaiivedeahhenvacessand phe OD gs. 55 ton.: 
bin. Broken Se ntwisesss ae Ol gn 
Pan BYGQGES- svésescnsgshcccccosse SB. oa 


Per ton delivered in London area in full van loads. 
Best Portland Cement. British. 

Standard Specification. Test £2 6 0 to £280 
89s, alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 






Ferrocrete per ton extra on above .........+. ° z 
Vitrocrete e00 cee cor eee Z 
Super Cement (Waterproof) Ee ey ° 16 

Ciment Fondu (F.0.R. Works) ...... aieebapl 15 
Roman Cement .........000+ Suaeeeee ° 15 


Parian Cement.... 
Keene’s Cement, White 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pink.. 0 

Plaster, Coarse, Pink, .<.<0 0 0 
a PRO 6ccie mast iteenetenckane a aa | 

ob “ca RE — “enepes cnbagesedecenenerscshassotpncsoes 12 0 
Sirapite, COARSE ...ccccccccccecece eSevateceeaee 9 0 
< FERIBD  ccvcse ccs cecccocsccocscoccscccesccce Li ja 
Grey Stone Lime.... sngpikbbaueusseostsoed 10 9 
Chalk Lime ..... Naaleemseedadaens Laceakeesenesareuie 10 9 
Lest Ground Bine. Lias Lime POR PEIR § APES 1. 17;.6 
Hait sin sha ka caubicciossaabapsaceasaaveuke Per Ce: 2:2 6 
Granite Chippings Saoh swaee 1; 12°.0 


NotTs.—Sacks are charged ‘Is. “od. “each, ‘and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 37s. Od. per ton at rly. dp. 


STONE. 


Batn STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s, d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube........... - 210 


BEER STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. 
per ft.cube 38 13 
Selected approximate size one way, 1d, per 
cubic foot extra; selected approximately 
three sizes or for’ special work, 3d. per 
cubic foot extra, 
PORTLAND STONE.— 
srown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, 8S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube............ 4 4} 
Do. do. delivered on oe wagons at above 
stations, ‘Der: 16. CHG... cnc... .cccccscencadece 4 6} 


White basebed, 3d_ per ft. ‘cube extra. 
Notr.-—1d, per ft. cube extra for every foot over 
20 ft average, and 3a, beyond 30 ft. 


CHILMARK—RANDOM BLOCK— 
At Nine Elms, per ft. CUDE .....ccosccssseeee 8 11 


Hopton- Woop STONE.— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
tandom blocks from 10 ft. and over P. ft. eb. 14 
SAWN two Sides  .......-ececccvccecsecoesccerere era 
Sawn three or four > aa 00 A IS ona 


YorK STONR, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality, 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. super)... eeseane esd Perft.super 5 6 
6 in, robbel. two ‘sides, “ditto |... Pa 0 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs randomsizes) ,, 3 

2 in, to 2} in. sawn one 3ide slabs 

(random sizes) .. wocgcodeccocecce Fe 
1} in, to 2 in, ditto. FR si waccantess pA 
HarRD YORK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, Lendon. 

Seappled random blocks _......... Per ft.cube 6 8 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under s 

40 ft. super) Pte snideusadeccoes FOT At BiMpel. Oke 
€in. mahci'g two sides. ditto ...... 6 1} 
4 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)’, % 2 13 
3in, ditto ditto 2 10 
2in, self-faced random fiags.........Per ya. super 8 


CAST STONE 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
‘ pi Plain ,8s. 6d. ; Moulded, 9s. 6d. ; Cills, 10s.0d, 


a2aoe 


we rm 
a 
Oa 





WwoobD. 

GOOD BUILDING DEAL 
Inches. per stan. Inches. per stan. 
Oo FE ices Bee ae ee ae 
6 © uncon 2809 92.401 ionic. 9 
SSE  cnapecerse. eo = BIS cans, ee 
Oe Pe ecicse- 23:0 3 x .~'@ 
B90 Bt etnestt? BOD 24 x 0 
2 we 2 ae x 0 
SES diceuses, 20 x G 

PLANED pOARDS, 

ay SOR £28 te 0 

PLAIN EDGE FLOORING 
per sq. Tnches. per sq 
devtecese 18 /— 1}... aGicedes 29 /- 
) | ae wanpdas ecess) . SO f= 





“‘TONGUED AND 


MATCHING (BEST). 
GROOVED FLOORING 





Inches, rer sq. Inches, . per sq 
Ei ssbade. ssecatae fates aoe Diicastveaceuasesavese .SULO 
DP icpscnetacukesssiacs 2 er gaan iekecshanticand 19f- 
EB veka cbws.nccscesaacs” 00 TS p EEK See se Pere 24/- 
ins. BATTENS s. d. SAWN LATHS. s. d 
2 x2......per100ft. 2 6 | Per bundle ..... ecce, 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Average price for prime quality. £ s. d. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cube............ 015 0 
Dry American and / jor Japanese Figured 

Oak, WOE Thy CUE. <5 Ficss cl sacocaceetereoenucucaxes 012 0 
Dry American and jor Japanese plain Oak, 

WOW toe CBWE pores. acs case tichcvestauge secsyseasce 010 0 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 

ER SI ORES CME ES PEL 014 0 
Dry log-cut Honduras Mahogany, per ft. 

GRIDS as suvsia ss ecto ccacedicsbec cadatneessseceasearae 016 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany, per ft. cube............... rae’ 
Dry Teak, per ft. cube....... da ich aamiiglae Wow’ e tie Olt O 
Dry American Whitewood, per ft. cube ...... 010 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. race £410 Oto _— 
Liquid Glue, per ewt. biteisesoeser O74 Ofek 2a> 0 


SLATES, 


First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate 


Station, Per 1,000 actual. 
§ -s..-d. £-9.° 4, 
[Eby F2 co. st- OO 18 by a. ie oe ou 
22 by-12 66 2719 6 18 by 9 danse 20 10 OD 
ro 9 Se 25 & O AG DY AG ..cce0, LE 34-6 
20 by 12°.:::.. -. 24+ 7° -6 a6, by7Os aia. Ry Ss 6 
£0 by 7@s..... 20 17. 6 
TILES 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads 
of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000. 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 





Statfordshite Gistriet....c.ccsccccscccacesececce 20-26 

ditto hand-made ditto ................. 5 7 6 

CEN ARISTA T GIGCOS oo 5ccoks dancapasavcetsdacesode ae eS 

Hip and valley tiles { Hand-made ae, a 

(per dozen) | Machine-made...... 0 9 O 
METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &¢., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and PO acne cctevasanesé £12 10 0 
Plain Compound Girders ......... etpaaesceaia 1410 0 
a Stanchions ............... 1610 0 
BUR SEOOE WORM «vss ccsccekickcekeeesevasacuaens 1910 0O 

MILD STEEL aor » —To London Statien, eee ton 

—: £ Diameter. £ d. 

SS. weavssese cae "9 0 io in. tofin. 10 15 0 
in. 11 0 0 gin. to 2zin. 1010 0 


By 5 
W ROUGHT-IRON TURES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. !ess above 
gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 
London Stocks. } 
TUBES. FITTINGS. FLANGES. 
Wrought Genu- 3in. Over fin. Over 
Mild ine and #}in. and din, 


Steel. Staffs. under. under. 
iron 
of % wt % °o % 
FOB éspctuiintes;, OO 524 45 474 55 573 
WEEE ccsiscces 613 482 40 423 50 524 
Steam ......... 574 45 35 37% 8645 473 
Galv. gas...... 524 40 35 Soe 45 ate 


Galv. water 47% 35 30 32} 40 424 

Galv, steam 42% 30 25 273 35 374 

*C.J.—HALF-Rounp GcuTrers—London Prices ex Works 
Per yd. in 6 ft. Angles and Stop 





tengtbs. Gutters, Nozzles, Ends, 
3 in. Od. 73d, 23d. 
34 in. 103d. 83d. 23d, 
ee ee 103d. 93d. 234. 
WE Ae sa ewas conthcaseces 117d. 103d. 23d, 
G5 csc cesscednscuicnl. - BIRD 113d. 34d, 

: *Q.G. GUTTERS. 

3 iM, sseccsccscceees Pes Bene 7, 103d. 23d, 
OP Milks sécevecsawm ances 1/03 103d. 23d. 
ae | pene Se 1/1} 103d. 24d. 
BENG. csciscedscertecass 1/23 1/u 23d. 
i | RR RAE RO [5 1/23 34d. 





1 
*RAIN- WATER PIPES, €c. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


ver yvd.in 6 ft, ae angles. stock angles. 





2 in, plain, ecescove 943d, 1/2 
2h ite. 5s 103d. 1/4} 
ee 1/1} 1/8¢ 
Shin. 1/44 1/11} 
4 in. 1/73 2/4} 


2/24 
*The ‘above R.W. Goods prices a p seheect to an 
advance of 5% from October 29th, 
L.C.C, Coatep Soin bese apie Be sees ex Works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles, 


8. d. s. d. a. d. 
2 in. per yd. in 6 fts. plain 2 5 1 98 ack 
23 in, ” $> Oh: 1:10§ <2 7 
3 in, tt 8 0 ee 3 1 
33 in, n 8 8 2° 7 3 7 
4 in. 8 8 211 413 





L.C.C, COATED DRAIN PipEs—London Prices ex Works 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe, angles, stock angles, 


8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Sin. per yd, in 9ft.lengths 3 6 4 6 i) 
a o 4 8 6 6 v9 8 
Bim a ye 6 3 9. « 15 0 
Gin: 3 *” 73 , ae 19 OY 
Gasken for jointing 41/- per cwt. 
Per ten in London, 
lRoN— £.a ..d, £. 9-8, 
Common baPS....cccccccorere 11. 0 O to 12 0.0 
Staffordshire Crowa Bars— i 
Good merchant — 13°65 © to 12 6 0 
Staffordshire Marked 
PE ce civ iconsensceete solecens OG Get ae eo 
Mild Steel Bars ..........+00- o 10 GO wm 6 
Steel Bars, Ferro- Conerete 
quality, basis price ..... 9 0 0 w 10 0 0 
Hoop iron, basis price ..... eke O-D we Fe. 4 © 
Galvanised .... 27 0 0 we 23.90:0 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes, to 20 g.. ik 10° 0 .«.* 32.'0°@ 
He i a” SEE... 38 OO. wn. 80-0 
ea BA see 50 OO ae OMe Oo 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R and C.A quality — 


Ordinary sizes, 6 it. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 1410 O we 1510 O 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 ge 
SONEOE Bo Sai Ccndsce cane es 1616-6. 2... 1610--0 
Ordinary oy 6 it. by 
to 8 ft. to 26 g... 18 10-@ ...: 19-6 -@ 
No. 1 quality £4 ‘per ton extra. 
Fiat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets -: 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 


O55, ESO. icrieasecice, SO OU ae ae OB 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 

9 ft. to 22 g. and 24g, 1510 0 ... 1610 0 
Ordinary — 6 ft. 

DIG 60 SO  sseke caress 18 10 0 .«.. 1910 O 


Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 3 ft to 


20 g. and thicker ....... 2010 0 ... 2110 @ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

SF GAG D4 Be ccs ctor 22°10°0 ws 2410-0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

ae lee oY ES See Oe oO Owe B68 0 

Cut Nails, Ziv. to 6 in....... 16.0 0. is 17% ° 0-0 


Under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINrOows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, inciuding all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
1s. 4d. to 1s, 7d. per foot super, 


LEAD, &c. 
(Delivered in London.) € 4. :¢€., 
LEAv—Sheet. English, 4 1b. and up ........ 24 0 O 
LU RIF DUAUE . Gennaacsaessensshcsessenshée gore eee” a ae 
SOE PAGE co. cacosane Renbtdasss Gradenucnansdasaccs: 20,2 .@ 
COMING ROE cn uatccectasassunacshedate scccsedce.” oe 20. 'O 


NotTr.—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra; lots 
under 3 cwt, 3s. per cwt, extra, and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 1s. 6d, per cwt extra, Cut to sizes, 
5s. cwt. extra. 

Old lead, ex London i £14 00 





SG MIDS ic ccdssecie per ton 
COPPER. 8. d. 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis).... - perlb,1 3 
SEONG SNE ccc cicccsececadeccce wasedeas aaa a 0 
Thin.. sudun dsdceddccsecccenecccsnasaanenesbaess ae eee 
Copper SIMI ile 0 smareaigacuasniiandaeaiaih Se Ee 
Copper wire 14 


PLUMBERS’ ‘BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London, 
New RIVER PATTERN SCREW Down BIB COCKS ror 
IRON. 
gin. Zin. lin. I,in. ldin. Zin. 
29/- 45/- 76/- 153/- 24€ /- 510/- per doz. 
New RIVER PATTERN SCREW Down Stop Cccks anb 
UNIONS. 
gin. Zin. lin. 1,in. 14 in. Zin, 

41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- 300/- 588/- per doz, 
RIVER — ScrREW Down MAIN PERRULES, 
4in. Zin. 1 in. 

39/6 60/- 116/6 per doz, 
CAPs AND SCREWS. 
the in, lg in. Zin. Bin. 3 in. 4 in. 
10/- 14/- 23/- 30/- 42/- per doz. 
DovusLe Nut BOILER SCREWS. 
ain. Zin. Lin. 13 in. 1} in. 2 in. 
(S jee ee a 29/- 36/- 63/- per doz, 
Brass S222VEs, 
lgin. 2in, 3in. 34 in. 4 in, 
10/- 12/- 20/- 24/- 31/- per doz. 
New RIvER PATTERN CROYDON BALL VALvVEs, S.F, 
in. Zin. Lin, 1} in. 14 in. 
35/- 56/- 98/- 162/- 228/- per doz. 
Drawn LEAD P. & S. TRAPS with BRASS CLEANING 


SCREW. 
13 in. 14 in. ; ? rx 3 in. 
8 tbs, P. traps ... 33/- 41/- 56/- — |- per doz. 


8 lbs. S. traps ... 35/-  45/- 66/- 
Tin. — English Ingots, 1/5 per |b. | Ra | pidiaber’s 
8d., Tinmen’s 10d., Blowpipe 11d. per ib. 


PAINTS, &c 


Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes ...... pergailon O 2 8 
ae ma 3» inbarrels .. . a 02 5 

we pe 3 indrums .... ie 028 
Boiled ,, 45  imbarrels ... e oe 
3  indrums .,, a 0 210 

Turpentinein Darrels .. asadniee 03-3 
in drums (10 galls). Pe ad 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton48 0 0 


(In not less than 5-cwt. casks.) 
Extra for 1-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. casks is 5/9 cwt. 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and "quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information, 














and other best 
than Scet.iots £ 8. & 
14-b DN ae 66 10 6 
Lead, (packages extra) perton 37 
et ee ba Pame REE per cwt. .o 3 
age Sk” * Sata Ta fi @ 8 0 
GLASS. 
ENGLISH SRERT Gl.A0s Is CRATES OF STOCE 
Per ft. Per ft. 
15 oz. fourtts.. 2 S2oz.fourths .....-.. 
35,, thirds .. S§d 32 ,, Giinds .........-.- 
2i,, fourths d. a. Fe 
2i ,, thirds .. 43d. oe sae 43d. 
Se” Garde die Baia ts fa 2 ote. 
Extra according to size and substance for 
cut stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED in CRATES OF STOCK 
elves. 
4 Bolded late... 2. nce cwwcewee ee cecess 
0 eee ju ethene o6 ceeesewe weewsensen 
Figured Rolied, Baltic , Oceanic, 
polyte, and smali and large Flemish White.. 5}d 
SOR TNE ccccnsnanesconmeenhewn® 83d. 
tern ceneee 43d. 
White Rolied Cathedral... .... +0 -«-+-- 5d. 
Tuned do. ates SASS a 7d. 
plate is same price as 
rs Per foot. 
“VITa” A. s @& 
Clear sheet—not exceeding lioot .........- 1 0 
Do. do. bp oey A LE Aap: i 3 
Do, COUT RSG ... cicninse cs scesceeces 1 98 
Polished plate—not exceeding I foot ........ 1 6 
Do. not excceding 2 feet oo 3 08 
Osthedral—not exceeding l foot ............ 1 06 
Do. ch intense maiming’ on 16 
Horticultural—for greenhouses, etc. Sizes up 
See OY Se Cae Se Sey eS 
8/16 in. Wired Georgian Design. Sizes up to 
108 inches long by up to 24 inches wi 2 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY GLASS. 
Ra YLtrTe, 
Up te 25g. f%.1-. ——— Up to 8 aq. ft.1 /3. 


v na x (Hox ne. ft. 9d. 
ip tol 8g. p to 3 sq. 
ceuslies a in. by 18 in.) 
Up to 4 ag. ft. 104. Up to 8 sg. f 114. 
Per Gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. 644 
NE ee ec tuhadceecswes Outside © 14 0 
RS RRR Ee a ditto 016 0 
EE Anak ndnodasscese+ss ditto O18 0 
a eaaeesaeetsatane ditto 100 
ee ee enpandediaseibes ditto 140 
Rest ae alg ditto 1i2 0 
| >See Inside 018 0 
Wine Pele Paper .....<.6.20+05 ditto 018 6 
Pime Copal Cabinet .......... ditto i 23 dé 
Fine Copal Platting ............ ditto 106 080 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ditto O18 0 
Fine Hard Drying Oak.... .. ditto O19 6 
Wine Copal Varnish ............ ditto 16906 
SD <6 inbaaksoucbewews ditto 112 6 
I i ie a ditto 2246 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... itimbin: aes 
Best Biack Japan 010 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 912 8 
UE TINK ikvc kena oankdavadcbes 0°70 
PE GON so is eh tondnvinnuswdsatee OM 6 
Knottingipetent) . 16 0 
French and Brosh Polish ..........«..- 017 0 
Liquid Drvers in Terebene .............. 68 08 
(wirass Binck Enamel .................. 0790 


NEW CINEMAS 


Clapham.—Mr. W. R. Glen, staff architect 
to Associated British Cimemas, of 149, Regent- 


street, W.1, % preparing plans for the con- 
version of the Grand Music Hall mto a 
cinema. 


Glaagow.—-The buildimg contract for the 
new super-cinema at Riddrie-road, Glasgow, 
has been secured by Messrs. A. Mitchell & 


Sen, Clarkston-read, Cathcart. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Charles McNair, 112, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 


Tottenham—The Tottenham U.D.C. have 
reported approval of plans for alterations, 
Corner Cimema, Seven Sisters-road. The 
proprietor is Mr. Ben Jay. 

West Bridgiord.—Mr. A. J. Thraves, of 12, 
Victeria-street, Nottingham, is preparing 
plans for a new cinema im Central-avenue. 
Accommodation is to be provided fcr 1,500. 

Yeovil.—The Council has passed plans for 


Mr. A. 3S. Thring for the erection of a cinema 
in Church-street, 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Ajexanéria.—Scxoot.—Dumbarton E.C. has 
decided to erect a new R.C. school, at a cost 
of £23,000. The new school is to be erected 
on the grounds of the new ROC. church. 

Arbroath.—Hovsixc.—The Town Council 
are inviting estimates for the erection of 12 
blocks, each consisting of four 3-apartment 
houses. The Burgh Engimeer has prepared 


the plans. 
Edinbur —SwimMInc Poxp.—The TC. 


are considering proposed open-air swimming 
pond at Portobello. The estimated cost is 
between £45,000 and £50,000. 

Edinburgh.—Briupivcs. — The Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court has granted the iollow- 
ing :—The Bangholm Building Co., Lid., nine 
garages, one bungalow, and ten villas, at 
Netherby-road and Lennox-row; C. M‘Ken- 
drick, three bungalows, at Elliot-road, Colin- 
ton; W. Patterson, three bungalows and 
garage, at Milton- road: Anderson and Walker. 
eleven bungalows, at Drum Brae-road, Cor- 
storphine ; Gordon Co ‘olin Macandrew, garage, 
store, and conservatory, at 2, Dalrymp 
crescent; William M‘Niven and Sons, 33 ek 
up garages, hetween West Bryson-road and 
Dundee-terrace. 

Glasgow.—Roaps.—The Minister of Trans- 
port announced during December schemes 
for widening, reconstruction, and other 
improvements of classified roads and 
bridges, and for construction of mew roads 
and bridges of classification value, involving 
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a total estimated expenditure « 
The following are the Scottish »s — ~ 
their costs : —Carlisle-rcad (Laman 
C.C.)— between Blackwood and 
000 ; Glasgo % —Inverness. 
road (Inverness Cc. )}—~constrruc tion of ney 
bridge over the River Oich, £99. 
Temple — Canniesburn-road (Gi) asgow) — oon. 
ma of a gre ms and 
of = way from Sutcliffe 
to the city boundary, _including po 
bridges and the of an underlin 
bridge, £163,000. 
Gourock.—Hovses.—Gourock Town Counc 
3 sag Pout ae the erection oj 
new on off Reservoir-road, 
and the scheme has been approved by th 
Department of Health for Scotiand. 


Kelty.—Hovsine. —The Fife CC an 
inviting estimates for eight houses. Me. 
H. F. Hodge, Commercial Bank 
High-street, Dunfermline, has the 

-—Hovsine.—The Fife CC. ar 
inviting tenders for the erection of 6 — 
at Crosshijl, Glencraig. Mr. Wil!iam William. 
son, F.R.1.B.A., architect. Kirkcaldy. 

Lanarkshire. — Hovsinc. — Lanarkshire 
Housing Committee are considering a hous 
ing programme for the erection of about 
10,000 honses. 

Latgs.—Apprrions.—At a cost of £4.00, 
the Ayrshire C.C. has sanctioned a reoo- 
struction scheme at the police station. 

Troon.—Britpinc.—H.M.O0.W. are prepar 
ing plans for erection of a new post office 
anc telephone exchange ai Troon. 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES 


The following are the present rate of wages 
Scotland. Every 
errors that may occur. 


IN SCOTLAND" 
in the —s: —_ in the nother pea towns - 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but 























3 
| Laboures— 
Brick Pla Pi Brickiayers'? 
° . 8. um- ~ | 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1 1 1/7 1 ‘ 1 
117 14 17 i's iy 17 ifs e: sr 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 1/7 1/7 ay }- 31) 
1/6 1/6 196 1/7 1/6 1/6 if? | fl 
1/7 1/7 1/7? 1/8 1)7 1/7 if | 1m 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 1/7 1/7 18 | 1 ip 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 1 ijl 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 1 1/7 1 fi 
oir ih a a aR | PA 
1/7 1/7 1,7 is il ily if | rap ham 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 1/7 1/7 if i (2 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1 1/6 1/6 1/7 i 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1 1/6 1/6 if? | 1 
1/7 1/7 17? 1/8 1/7 iz is i 
1/7 1;7 1/7 1/8 1/7 177 if | i 
1/7 ij? 1/7 1/8 ij? 1/7 ifs | i 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 ifs | : 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 iy? 1/7 if 1 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1,8 1/7 1/7? ip | 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1 if? |; 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 i ay? | if 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 aj? j if 
te 
i ‘ ; 
7 im! im im imi d ho 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 is i ag | A 
1/7 if7 1/7 1/8 1/7 i 178 | ti/23 127 
et eet ee et el et 
ft 1/7 1/7 iat iat 1 ; ap i 178 
1/6 1/8 1/6 1/7 1/6 196 | (Og? ijl 
1/7 1)7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/8 i 
1/7 1/7 1/7 178 1/7 1/7 1/8 H 
1/5 1/5 1/5 1)6 1/6 1/6 1/6 a 
1)7 1/7 1/7 178 1/7 in | spy 1 
1/7 1j7 1/7 1/8 i 17} A i 
ij? 1/7 1/7 18 1 iz, lp i 
ie ie oe i i | at | 
1/7 1/7 1/7 178 1 _ ? s 1 
1/6 1/6 1 1/7 1 1 ae | i 
1/63 ine i fea ifr ie je ee i 1 
if? 1 177 1/8 1 8 gi GBP 1 
1/7 1/7 1/7 18 1 acta 4. § 
1/6 1/6 1/6 if? 1 ge Ge ae 
1 ei is | ie ie | he oi] =e 4 
eee 1 hw ie oat | ag | ae | oe 
= a I iS BR BiB ee 
Wert es, 1/7 i” i i 4 
‘Wishs 1 1 rer. 
hellincatenmetoets : if 1/7% 1/7 ile im ifva is ng ne 
* The information given in this table is oe 
sheaneaionn ok Ang copyricht. The rates of wages in various towns in England 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 







































































os in Sanav Aton. 
igging throwing or wheeling filling carta, s. d, 
and carting away to shoot—é ft. deep........... per yard cube 11 
Add if in clay pe am io 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. 000... vu 6 
Planking and strutting to trenches ................. . r foot super 0 4 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ~ 1 0 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .... per yard cube 38 0 
Add if in underpinning in short jengths ..  ,. a 7 0 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick eae ve 3 3 
Add if in beams ” ” 3 9 
Add if aggregate 1: 2:4 ....... a ss Ww 6 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. ‘beyond the 
first 10 ft. a ~ 2 6 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £ a & 
bricks vewueee per rod 32 0 0 
Add if im stocks nok tee » 730 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues .... ath 22 0 0 
Add if in Portland cement and sana os 110 0 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000.over the price of the 
common bricks. w. per it superO0 0 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint cesses gy ee Ne 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in belt brick "RE nena mie se oe i 
A wrabel k  cceessuins a no @ i<e 
tubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
segmental e i ee tee 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breakinz 
joint and bedded in Portland cement.............. wn e: &4-9 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves........ each 10 90 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, ie, 
with all necessary fire bricks ..................0csss ads pA 415 0 
ASPHALTER. 8. d. 
Half-inch horizontal damp Course — ..........00..-0000+-- per yard super 4 6 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course.. ceptors ak en 9 6 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses. .... % 6 3 
Pwnage Ti ois acai per foot run 0 3 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high  ............-.:sccvesessseserseees " os 1 2 
MASON, 
York stone templates fixed...............:.essseeseevenneeere: per foot cubs 13 0 
Veowls ahomne OU RR oaisnirsincicrttiniceeersgen - ‘ 22 0 
Bath stone and all labour fixed — ...............0-0eee ie re 10 6 
Beer stone and all labour fixed ............csssesscsseerees “ a 1 0 
Portheasd cbieaite Ga icici ects aterm - am 20 0 
Chilmark stone fixed complete ...0.0.......ccccceeee 99 17 6 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, inclading nails .... per square i2 9 
Do. 20in. x 10 in. Do. FIG setccotnss wo 80 9 
Do. 24in. X 12 in. Do. Do. ty 90 0 
—— AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates... per foot cube . ° 
Do. SONIED .ssicsecs os ” 5 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions. ication ” ” 6 0 
Do. _ gpethaninntener ar ele Haas pe < 8 6 
> J 1’ 1}” | i 2 
Dea jrough ciose boarding ..............-. per sq. | 35 45 /- | 72/- 
Fl.t centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers .........-.;-.-- mire . 60 0 
Do. to beams per ft. SUP. .ccee-essnessnernersncenee Ol 
Centre for arches ...... pe Se ee 
Gutter boards and bearers  ..1-....--se00+++- nS gemtilaainial = Le 0 
FLOORING. 2 ae ee o 8 
Deal-edges shot per sq-| — 44/6 | 53/- = 
DD». tongued and grooved «+--+ ” — | 49/- | 57/6 | 65/- 
Do. matchin > » | 45/- | ep oh Maes | ss 
Moulded skirting, ‘including backin 
and grounds ............ ee per e sup.| 1/6| 19] 2/-| 246 
SASHES AND FRAMES 2. d. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements........ pet foot super 1 10 
Two Do. Do. Do. soseeeee ” be 2 ; 
Add for fitting and fixing ........-......-.- ” ” 0 
Deal-cased frames with 1 1 inner and ‘outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued nings, 
rover ge sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares, double hung, double oui with —— < 
jeys, lines and weights ; average size.. ee ge eee 
~ _ DOORS. | ee & By 
Two-panel square framed ........-rucssees-0 per ft, sup. 2fl | 2/4 a 
Four-panel Do. scenieccoseorencngnesees ” 2hs oat 3/2 
Two-panel moulded both sides............... , oni | 3/2 | 3/5 


Four-panel Do. Do. seoetcinemtanens 





va the ecurmedion. given on this page is 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 


























. 4&2 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ......... per foot cube MO 
poy Wg te 
Sse pwr spre hagas it. ew i is; isl 
Deal shelves and bearers... sce ie . i. ifsii~ 
Add if cross-tongued .....-ccecsee 2d. 3d. i 2d. 
STAIRCASES.” 
Deal treads and risers in and including} 1” we RE we Ew 
rough brackets ... nine ea4 See _- i— 
Dea! strings wrot on both sides and 
frimed weg Jf8] 2p} 2/2) 28) — 
s. d, 
Housings for steps and riseTs ccc each ol 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x 1} in. ........... . per ft. ran 0 9 
Mahogany handrail: average, 3 in. x Bin. wi i 6 0 
Add if ramped aiming oe i2 0 
GU BE scconsesivtionsrsheincisciinaiistanieil 24 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts Sid. Rim locks ........ ninteummemn Sf 
Sash fasteners .................... llid. Mortice locks  ....ccsenee 44 
Casement fasteners ............ 1f Patent spring Linges and 
Casement stays ................... 1/2 letting into floor and 
Cupboard 100k 0000... 1/5 making 200d 0.1. 19 /- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d, 
adhe ctl JORG <a peeecnrnsceoiacitscnseesnenninsnsimencibiaainneaalii per cwt. 16 3 
Plain compound girders ...... i re “a 19 0 
Do. INN Siiciniiictsenennceieion nr 21 98 
In roofwork s 27 63 
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Half-round plain — joints ........ ft. run ‘y BAB 19 {2 [2A 
ee 2. SI: goannas om i ip 2/- |; 24 [3p 
Rain-water pipes am CREB cecnesitencnece - 18 i277 _ _ 
Extra for shoes and bends ........«...... each 4/4 | 5/ll -— se 
Do. stopped ends .......--.-cc0 ue 1/ll)} 2/444, 370 | 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets .............-. 9 2/2 (2/77 {| 3flo 43 
PLUMBER. s. d. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and ee wenn peordwt 44 @ 
Do. Do in flats... ii ‘i 43 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools .... each 6 9 
WE BI ccecisssrtreviciscentnsiticmminiincininitill per ft.run 0 6 
Soldered se@m  .........-s-eveee-s i ere ; : 
Copper naili asides apesessctesochiliainonsenasighteantaiiighin 
ppe DS 3” ad H ig | 2° 4° 
Prawn lead waste per ft. run 172, 1f| 2/-| 3/4) 4-5 — 
Do. service ....  » 1 2/2 | 2/1 Si on 7 
er | aaeecaneene % — 1 = Pe — [69 
Bends in lead pipe each _-_i- 3/3 | 8/2 
Soldered stop ends si 1/2; 1f 2/1 | 2 0 3/6 _— 
Red lead joints ... =» lid, | If} 1 fs i ifll| 24 | 4fo 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/4 4/- 4/11/6758 {9A 
Lead traps and ) 
cleaning screws * om 1 oe Miwa; — 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4) 9/7 | 6A | 41f- _ 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 17/2 | 2588 | G4j-] — _ 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ................. per yard sup, 2 6 
2 Do. Bite PHGO enciccccanmninnas 2 9 
Do. Do. TRUS iceccinsinitiiecstiantinineindel py ue 40 
Bhd cr VORB ncecrecsescenesnonssvsvensnensnemsomeonitanennionsls 9 a BE 
Add metal lathing ... es Tipe te 2 6 
(Not: including hangers o or runners, “ete, “for sus- 
nded ceilings.) 
Pertland SOE CIEE ceiiciniciciirennciniimenmmioinins: te ey i 
Do. plain fece iiaeitepseathesialiaadactlntaaiiibiiiinn: ip - 3 3 
Mouldings pst pam ee .. perl ree : it 
One-and-a nolithic pavings sania per yard sup. 
ae GLAZIER, 
21-02, sheet plain perfooteup, © 8} 
269, Dress osevensesensoreervrsnenonsnncveseners bas 1 6 
Obscured sheet ov sei ed ra 11 
t-in. rolled PUALe crecccnerseves snerscrsteeenennenresenrensenenerenenene eo 09 
}-in. rough rolled or cast plate . w oo 0 10} 
f-in. wired cast plate — sseverveserernersnveenres asa 14 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 Coats ...............---000 per yardenp, 0 9 
Knotting and priming ” ” 07 
Plain painting, 1 coat ” ” 09 
Do. IW eiitasseiicchinssesitiiiansinoniitainiiammatiing * « 1 2 
Do. 3 coats ‘ a ~ 19 
Do. 4 coats .......... ~~. 24 
Graining 7. » 23 
Varnishing twice * ” 19 
Sizing cM 03 
Flatting - © 07 
Enamel ” 
Wax pale pore. per foot sup : : 
polishing. ” o» 
Frsparing for ead hanging poet per piece, 2/- to 4- 
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TRADE NEWS 


A Preference Dividend. 


Messrs. E. Pollard and Co., Léd.’s, final 
preference dividend was paid on January 1, 
making 7 per cent. for the year 1930. 


Boilers, Radiators, and Accessories. 

The National Radiator Co., Ltd., of Hull, 
have issued a catalogue of the “ Ideal 
radiators and oboeilers—with accessories— 
which is a handy reference book that should 
prove useful to architects and others. It is 
obtainable from the company at Hull. 


Carved Chandeliers. 


Messrs. Gillham and Jones, 31, Newman- 
street, W.1, inform us that they supplied 
the carved and gilt wood chandeliers at the 
* Mansion House,”’ illustrated recently, aleo 
the Dutch chandeliers for Messrs. Moyses 
Stevens showrooms, illustrated on December 
19. 


Hardwoods. 


The firm of 8S. M. Barr, 49, Lime-street, 
E.C.3, issue a current stock list of their 
various hardwoods now ready for imme- 
diate delivery. The timbers listed include a 
splendid selection of Austrian, Japanese and 
American oak, also teak, mahogany, white- 
wood, etc., etc. The list will be sent gratis 
to anyone interested. 


Trade in Portuguese East Africa. 


Continuing their most useful series of “Hints 
to Commercial Visitors,” the Department of 
Overseas Trade have issued a booklet dealing 
with Portuguese East Africa, which wil] be 
of considerable value to firms who may be 
contemplating sending a representative to 
that market and are not acquainted with local 
conditions. The booklet (C.3,416) may be ob- 
tained from 35, Old Queen-street, S.W.1. 


Nettleson Players. 


The Nettleson Players. of Messrs. Nettle- 
fold & Sons, Ltd., have given (last Monday 
and. Tuesday) two further performances of 
“It Pays to Advertise’’ at the Scala 
Theatre. The proceeds of these performances 
are to be given to the Royal Metal Trades 
Pension Society. The cast was the same as 
on October 31, and included Mr. Hugh 
Nettlefold and Miss Marjorie Rippon, both 
of whom repeated their polished and clever 
performances ably backed up by their fellow 
players. 


“ Scientific Industrial Dlumination.’’ 


Those whe have watched the developing 
interest in better industrial ilumination and 
felt the desire to obtain efficiency with 
economy. should obtain from Holophane, 
Lid., a booklet published under the above 
title. This 64-page issue contains minute 
information of the necessary units suitable 
for the many and varied industries. The 
latest Holophane developments in industrial 
units are shown and specified, and the issue 
as a whole should prove very useful to 
architects for all classes of industrial work. 
It is obtainable from Elverton-street, S.W.1. 





New Bolton Civic Centre. 


Owing to extensive alterations which have 
been made to the plans, the estimated cost 
of the new Bolton civie centre has been in- 
creased from £611,000 to £683,200. In view 
of this the Bolton Corporation has decided 
to apply to the Ministry of Health for per- 
mission to borrow an additional sum of 
£72,200. They have already applied for 
sanction to borrow £611,000. The scheme 
includes alterations and extensions to the 
present town hall and the erection of a 
police court building, public health offices, 
sessions house and a new police department, 
police court building, public health offices, 
library, art gallery, and museum. 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must 
reach him not later than Tuesday evening. 


© Denotes accepted. 


subject to modifications. 
a accepted by H.M. Office of Works and 
A.M. War Office. 
Ascot.—New mansion at “ Broadlands,” for Mr. 
F. C. Minoprio :— 
*Norris & Co. (Builders), Lid., Sunningdale, 
Berks. 


Belfast.__Erection of Elm-grove P.E. school, for 
the Corporation. Education Architect :-— 
"J. & R. W. Taggart, Hopefield- 
BUTE, III soci hewinceskoctscscenincsas £28,500 


Bexley.—Maternity and child welfare centre at 
Station-approach, Welling, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
G. A. Joy, su 


rveyor :— : 
*E. J. Webb, 31, Upper Wickham-lane, 
WOE sists dct. 21,143 
Birkenhead.—Erection of the Tollemaectie-road 
school, for the E.C. :-— 


“Walter Spencer, Aintree, Liverpool £45,744 12 
Botten.—Extensions of motor ommibus garage in 
Goodwin-street, for the Ribble Motor Services, jAd., 
13a, Vietoria-quare. Mr. C. B. Quinn, staff aichi- 
tect, Head Offices, Frenchwood-avenue, Preston :-— 
*T. Croft & Sons, Lid., Preston. 


Brigg.—For (a) 12 houses at Kirton Lindsey, and 
(b) 8 houses at Winteringham, for the R.D.C.:— 
(a)—*H. E. Goates, Ltd., Broughton £3,540 10 
(b)—*Gilding & Hill, Winterton .... 2.445 18 


Bristol.—Reinforced concrete jetty, 260 ft. long 
by 61 ft. wide. and three reinforced concrete 
dolphins, each 20 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, in Oil 
Basin of Royal Edward Dock, Avonmoovth, for the 
Port Authority. Mr. Thomas A. Pearce, chief 
engineer, Chief Engineer's Office, Avonmouth 
Dock :— 

*J. Perkins & Son, Ltd.. Upper York-street, 

Stokes Croft, Bristol. 


Burton-in-Lonsdale.—Extensions to senior school, 
for the Board of Governors. Mr. C. B. Pearson, 
F.R.LB.A., architect, 18, Dalton-square, Lan- 


caster :— 
*A. O. Thoms, Lancaster. 


Bury.—Alterations fo 47 to 53, Moorgate, for the 
C.B_ Borough Engineer :-— 
*Otto Elton, Rochdale-road, Bury. 


Carlisie.—Store emises in English-street, for 
Messrs. Marks & Spencers, LAd., 35, Chiswell-street, 
London, E.C.2. Mr. H. E. Scarborough, architect, 
22. Lowther-street :-— 

*Bovis (1928), Lid., London, W.1 


a, women St. Peter—Public convenience, for the 





I 


C. H. Sanders .. 
T. L. Davies . 
C. Perrin .... 
L. J. Davis . 
WOE OE OR. ia i ee ee 
re Eatensicn to the retort house, for 
the T.C. :-— 
a £6,754 


Cheimeford.—For erection of a governor house and 
foundations, for the Gas Committee 

*H. Potter & Co., Chelmsford ...... £114 7 6 

Doncaster.—Special subjects room at the Hyd 
Park school, for the E.C. :— si 


TN I oe £9,235 















ESTIMATING ON RIGHT LINES 


Everyone whose business it is to quote for building 
work should master the principles upon which 
estimating is based. These principles are clearly 
explained apd illustrated in. f 


“HOW TO ESTIMATE’ wa 


by J. T. REA, 


an unique and invaluable work which 
is not excelled in thoroughness or in 
scope by any other book on the subject. 
Fourth edition (now ready), s4o ages wi 
Hustrations. Price 15s. net (by post's 4 Png cn 
taining thousands of prices and hundreds of examples 
of analysis, showing how a builder can make up rates 
for himself. In view of the difficulty of fixing standard 
prices under present conditions, the author has in- 
cluded a valuable series of Adaptation Tables and 
Percentages (Revised to February, 1930) which show 
how rates may be adjusted to meet variations at any time. 
Before purchasing any other book on this vitally 
j™ portant subject, you are invited to inspect this— 
yhe standard work ‘in use by over 30,000 builders. 


A Copy will be sent by return, 
Remittance refunded if ths —_ end 
+ = not satisfy your requirements : 


_B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers, 94 HighHolborn, London, W.C 
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Doncaster.—Extensions to the banking Dremises 
in High-street, for Westminster Bank, fig. Messrs, 
Brierley & Rutherford, architects, Lendal, You — 

Main Contract—*J. H. Metcalf Bros, 


Asphalters—Tanstall’s Seyssel & Li 
Asphalte Co., Ltd. mat aot 


lane betdge over Acton and Northolt 
Brentham Halt, Ealing, for the G.W.R " Chiet 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W 2 .— 


*J nee & Sons, Ltd., 39, Victoria-stregt, 


—Reconstruction and widening of Hanger. 
Line. near 


East England.—Electrical work: in connection 

with the East England Electricity Scheme, for the 

Central Electricity Board :-— 

*Siemens Brothers & Co., Lid., Woolwich. 

Fuller Electrical and Manufacturing ¢p, 
Ltd., London : 


(Approximate estimates £270,000.) 


ing chamber, suction well, pump pit and 
house and other incidental works in conmetio 


with the re-sewering of the parish of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, for the T.C. Mr. R. H. Dymond, (ity 
i and - Quantities by the Giy 
Bagineer and Surveyor -— 
A. scveeee- LOGI 3 6 
g. Co., Ltd., Taunton 24,163 9 
E. Ireland, Bath .................. 2A 0 6 
Ham & Passmore, Exeter ......... 22,059 6 0 
Fothergill Bros., Ltd., Exeter ... 21,%9 161 
Durnford Construction Co., 
LAd., Bondow’*.5..22500505..3....... . 2137413 3 
W. H. Smith & Co., Torquay .. 1.921 1 4 


1 

*E. Harris & Son, Clyst Hydon 18.17% 2 7 

Glasgow.—Extensions to the Agricultural College, 
Blythes Wood-square. Messrs. Bryden & Robert 
son, architects, 278, St. Vincent-street -— 

*J. Train & Co., Ltd., 153, St. Vincent-street, 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—New premises at Ballingdalloch-drive, 
for Messrs. Lyons, Lid. Mr. James Aitchiesn, 
architect, 170, Hope-street :-— 

*G. Laird &*Son, 26, Kerr-street, Bridgeton, 

Glasgow.—Boiler-house and chimney stalk, te 
Messrs. McCrae & Drew, Ltd., Gallowgate. Mr. 
Robert Evans, architect, 93, Hope-street :— 

*Hunter & Clark, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

Gorton.—Alterations to premises 1552, 157 and 19, 
Hyde-road, and Cross-street, for Mrs, A. Willie, 13, 
Hyde-road. Messrs. Broughton, Atkinson & 
L.R.LB.A., architects, 37, Brown-street, 
chester :-— 

*A. Penkethman, Manchester. 

Gravesend.—Repairs and redecorations to Milton 
road and St. John’s schools, for the B.C. Mr. 4.6. 
Bennett, architect, 5, Woodville-terrace :— 

*R. Hopkins & Son, Station-approach, 

Gravesend. 

Guitdford.—Fencing and gates in connection with 
the 44 houses erected at Stoughton recreatia 
ground, for the T.C.:— 

*“H. Ashenden ie £127 8 6 

Hambledon.—Drainage work for the Shame 
Green and Blackheath parishes, for the B.D.C- 

+W. G. Tarrant, Ltd., Byfleet .. £13,981 

Hampton.—Improvements_ to Station-road Cound 
school, Hampton, for the Middlesex E.C.:— 

Limpus & Son, Kingston ....... os STS 

tW. H. Gaze & Son, Kingston ve 1,605 

Henley.—8 houses at Nettlebed, for the R.DL.- 

ss: SOI «i cocacicbdnorsnqrecdimmtetessesses . £3,1% 

Hornchurch.—Completion of 6 houses at Harold 
Wood, for the U.D.C,:— 

*W. G. Curtis, Abbs Cross-lane, Horn- ite 
CHINE oe ccctiariesas ees whl 
Hornchurch. — Entrance gates to Hylands 

recreation ground, for the U.D.C.: 
*W. G. Curtis, Abbs Cross-lane. Horm 
CRITE inion ceais cibionscesse ; ciate 2 
ipswich.—Classroom at the Ranelag!-road Council 
school, for the T.C,:— : 

*G. A. Kenney & Sons .......... : £457 10 oe 

Ipswich.—Fence at Valley-road playing fields. 
the E.C.:— : "3 

Piel OR. ce mtene seovswss SAE 

Leckhampton. — Classrooms for Leck ba 
schools, for the managers. Messrs a ‘ 

& Partners, architects, 47, Promenade :— 


} 6 
c. r, Cheltenham. .......-.. £2,466 12 
We pe Halls, Ltd., Gloucestet 2S - 
J. C. Pearce, Bishop’s Cleeve ... 08 
H. J. Trigg, Cheltenham ......... = ae 
Amos Wijson & Son. Cheltenham ¢. fe 98 
*Trigg Bros,., Cheltenham ......---. 23 


. 2% 

Leeds.—Reduilding the “Sir Ralph 4 E 
Inn, Great Garden-street, for Messrs Jae q 
& Sons, Ltd., The Brewery, Leeds. ue Bask: 
Parish, Ledgard & Pyman, architects. L 4 
chambers, Leeds ~— 

Builders—*B. vag ny & Sons, Lid. 

Joiners—*Banks Mawson. a 

Asphalters—*Tunstall’s Seyssel & Limmer Rock 

Asphalte Co., Ltd. 

Plumbers—*W. Simpson, Lid. iat 

Leeds.—Reconstruction of shop premiera: a 
Briggate, for the West Riding Fu : 
ite 


*J. Curtis & Son, Ltd. 
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Liitiehampt 
ro Housing Estate, for the U. 


\. Clare, Werthing 
Liverpool.—Electric sub-station in Yew Tree-road, 
(iierton, for the T.C.:— 
‘Bragg & Collins, 11, Fazakerley-road, 
Liverpool. icciisssihedjschodndeabenebdeeincegtany 2735 


Liverpool.—Road and sewer works on Portion No. 
i:xtension) of the Speke estate, for the T.C.: - 
*P. Balmer & Sons, 199, Longmoor- 

jane, Fazakerley, Liverpool ............ £3,220 
Liverpool.—Tea house and conveniences at Otters- 
| gardens, for the T.C.. Land Steward and 
Surveyor :— * 

*Turner & Moss, 7/23, King-strect, 

Garston, Liverpool £3,759 


Liverpool._44 A.710 type houses and 4 A.o20 

houses on Portion No. 1 (Extension) of ine 

estate, for the T.C. Director of Housing :— 

‘J. W. Jones & Sons, Ltd.; 158, Allerton-road, 
Liverposl, £342 and £318 each. 


Liverpool.—_34 B.%0 type houses on the Larkhill 
tute between West Derby-road and Muirhead- 
ivenue, for the T.C. Director of Housing :— 

“W. Spencer, Bull Bridge, Aintree, 
Liverpool octvbesatenrbisaWivierssextscbvecss AERO 
Liverpool.—i21 -B.N.950 type houses, 18 B.D.950 
type houses, 449 A.710 type houses, and 4 flats,‘ on 
Portion No. 4 of the Dovecot estate, for the T.C. :-— 

“Unit Construction Co.,  Ltd., 
Adelphi-terrace House, 1, Robert- 
GRPOWA, “TE GS a iiissc ss ssaicnasecscheccks cies £203,874 


Livenneth aura of a line of 42-in. steel pipes 
ant other ancillary works extending from Wern 
Ddu to the River Rhaiadr, and from Pare Uchaf 
Reservoirs to Lioran Ganol, for the T.C. Water 
Engineer :— 
Sir William Prescott & Sons, Ltd. - 
Ba ply , Totten 


Liverpool.—Gentiemen’s dressing pavilion, ladies’ 
on he eee res howls, pavilan and a dhaliar 
mH -Clubmoor estate, for th &. Li 
Steward and Surveyor : -- gfe fica 

“John Rimmer, 70a, Low-hill, Liverpool £3,050 


Liverpool.—Supply, erect, paint and adapt as 
football dressing rooms, two second-hand a 


fiuts, one at Sefton-park 0s . ; 
estate, for the TC and one at Walton Hall 


on.—36 houses on he P poche Ham- 


Spene 


Islington Timber and Buildin 
Hisverial Co., 42, Boho-strect, 
OE Sse each £279 16 


SLondon.—Tenders placed by ; 2 
week ending January 3. 1 ar oe Oe 
Merthyr Tydfil E.E.—extensions—Davi fies 
oie Ogee Cardiff, an ee 

dham 8.0. an . E.—heating—G. Ss 

Sonne eee. Salford. epee 

Somers ouse—lhweating—M: ; 
late Dartford “eating—Mann Bros., Bullas- 
‘dinburg S.M.—new main staircase—G. & R. 

Cousin, 24, Hill-street Edinburgh. na 
Hillinwood, H.M.8.0.—Erection of Boiler house— 
sy orig) Ashton & Sons, Lid., Cheapside, Oldham. 

pre cag a 18 seg rous plaster 

ork—H. H. Martyn 0., Ltd, § p 

Works, Cheltenham. it on 
Chelsea, Royal Hospital—various works in con- 

nection with the change-over of the electricity 

supply from D.C. to A.C.—Anderson, Angell & 

Co., 8, Paul-street, E.C.2. 

Barnsley, Head Post Office—alterations to public 
office—W. Irwin & Co., Ltd., Burley-road, Leeds. 

Blackpool, Head Post Office and ‘Telephone Ex- 
change—asphalt to roofs—Val de Travers 
Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., 106, Salisbury House, 
Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 

Barnes, Telephone Exchange—wood block flooring 
—A, acdougall & Son, 20, Renfrew-street, 
Glasgow. 

{Lendon.—The following works contracts have 
been placed by the War Office for the week ended 
January 1:—~ 
Woolwich, Shrapnal Barracks, etc.—painting— 

Arundel (Contractors), Ltd., Bradford. 
Woolwich, Royal Artillery Barracks—painting— 
C..&.T% Painters, Lid., London, N.W. 
Kingston Barracks—alterations to 

Station and sergeants’ mess, 
_ Edge, Ltd., Woolwich. 
Strensall Camp—erection of two barrack blocks— 

J. Shepherd & Son, Ltd.. York. 

Aldershot, Lonisberg Barracks—erection of two 
beth-houege—G. Kemp, Stroud & Co., Ltd., Alder- 

Farnborough — Pinehurst Barracks—dining-room, 
cookhouse, etc.—J. B. Edwards & Co. (Whyte- 
_leafe), _Ltd., London. 

Fort | e, Inverness-shire—alterations to men’s 
Gang sees. oung, Ardersier. 

Shornecliffe—reconstruction of D.C.R.E.’s office—G. 
Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd., Dover. } 

Colchester, Royal Artillery Barracks—improve- 
nae married quarters—G. A. Kenny & Sons, 


ipswich. 
Weedon—foremen’s quarters—Bosworth & Wake- 
ford, Daventry. ; 
Arborfield Cross, near Wokingham, Berks—sanitary 
annexes to huts—W. G. Tarrant, Ltd.. Byfleet. 
Netley and Winehester, Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, 
Gosport and Hilsea—repairs and_ reconditioning 
of roads, etc.—J. Tovell, Ltd., Colchester. 
Tidworth—alterations to bath-bouses and urinals— 
W. E. Chivers’ & Sons; Devizes: . 
Tidw rovision of - bath-houses for mar- 
ried families—W. E. Chivers & Sons, Devizes. 


reception 
etc—Thomas & 
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Catterick Camp—provision of store for reservists’ 
over R.AS.C.—J. K. Surtees, Blackhill, Co. Dur- 
1am. 

Catterick Camp—co. offices and stores and band 
and drum stores, Menin Lines—G. L. Salkeid, 
Ferryhill, Co. Durham. 

Catterick Camp—renewal of chimney flashings to 
buildings in various lines—The Ruberoid Co., 
London. : 

Lichfield—improvements to married soldiers’ 
quarters—F. Perks & Son, Ltd., Long Eaton. 

Richmond, Yorks~-repairs to roads and parades— 

;. & J. Glossop, Ltd., Osbaldwick, York. 
.—New Carlisle bridge at London- 
derry. Messrs. Mott, Hay & Anderson, engi- 
neers :-— 
*Dorman, Long & Co., Lid., Middles- 
brough £255,000 
Manchester.—Extensions to works in Mytton- 
street and Radnor-street, Hulme, for Messrs. Davis 
& Brocklesby. Mr. A. MacDonald, architect, 72, 
Meadow-street, Moss Side :— 
*Haighton & Lord, Manchester. 


Manchester.—Alterations to 569 to 573, Rochdale- 
road, Queen’s-park, for Messrs. E. Hoskins & Co. 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Sons, architects, 27, Oldhan- 
road, Miles Platting :— 

Builders—Tinker & Young, Ltd., Collyhurst, 
Manchester. : j : 
Brickwork—T. Campion & Sons, Ardwick. 
Plumbing—A. Longworth & Sons, Manchestet. 
Plasterers—J. & A. Hart, Hulme. 

Manchester.—Alterations to the “ Queen’s Arms,” 
Queen’s-road and Topley-street, for Messrs. Bod- 
dington’s Brewery. Ltd. Mr. G. Westcott, architect, 
Gamecock-chambers, 13, Bridge-street :-— 

*Brewery’s Building Department. 

Middlesbrough.—Erection of Newport 
across the River Tees at Middlesbrough :— 

+Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough. 


Moxley.—Renovations at the South Staffs Joint 
Smallpox Hospital, for the Board :— 

*H. J. Holden. 

Northampton.—For main sewerage and drainage 
works, for the C.B.:— 2 

tBraithwaite & Co., Ltd. ...... £174,855 6 8 

Nottingham.—Extension of Morley Council schovi, 
Welle toad, for the E.C. Mr. T. Wallis Gordon, 
A.R.I.B.A., City Engineer and Surveyor :— 

*Rosworth & Lowe, Nottingham ......... £8,628 

Pontefract.—Sanitary conveniences at Churchfield- 
lane, Glasshoughton, for the R.D.C. :— 

*c. H. L. Bramham, 

Preston.—24 houses, Poplar-street, for the T.C. 


Mr. W. Platt, Borough Surveyor :— 
*4. Threlfall, Farrington, Preston ... £7,836 
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Preston.— Excavation work, under-pinning, con- 
crete foundations and brick walling up to street 
level, in connection with the new municipal build- 
ings, for the C.B. Messrs. Briggs & Thornely, 
architects, Royal Liver-building, Pier Head, Liver- 


pool :— 
*Thos, Croft & Sons, Ltd., Preston ... £6,342 


Rawtenstall.—Relbuilding the “ Black Dog Hotei,” 
Crawshawbooth, for Messrs. John Baxter, Glen Top 
Brewery, Waterfoot, near Bacup. Messrs. Butter- 
jn & Duncan, architects, 2, Baillie-street, Roch- 

aie s— 

Builders—*P. Drake & Sons, Haslingden. 

Carpenters and Jomers—*Thomas Tattersall, 

Ltd., Haslingden. 

Slaters—*J. & J. Rushton & Sons, Lid., Bacup. 

hegre T. & H. Cowpe, Ltd., Rawten- 

stall. 


Richmond (Surrey).—Painting iron fencing and 
yd footbridge in the Old Deer Park, for the 


*c. & T. Painters, Ltd., Harles- 
eens patebisidiaw res £131 15 0 


Richmond (Yorks).—Rebuilding “ Talbot Hotei,” 
Market-place, for Messrs. John Smith's Tadcaster 
Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. Bertram Wilson, P.AS.L., 
architect, High-street, Tadcaster :— 

*R. Blackett & Son, Darlington. 


$t. Albans.—Redecorating 24 houses at Holly 


Bush and 4 at Wideway Cottages, for the 
R.D.C. :— 
*E, Stevens, St. Albans ............0::-08/.:.0 £204 


St. Austell.—-4,800 yds, of 6-in., 7-in. and 8-in. sioue- 
ware pipe sewers, with manholes, settlement tank, 
percolating filter, and incidental works, at Pen- 
withick, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Lemon and Blizard, 
consulting engineers, 2, Piy- 
mouth :— 

tA. H. Dingle, Seton, Redruth, Cornwall. 


Sheftheid.—46 houses on the Manor estate, for the 


{Maxfield Bros., Ltd. 
Shefheild.—46 non-parlour type 
Wisewood estate, for the T.C. -~ 
BETS A, PRM as ccancdessaninictcemaabessditeplceceninty £18,080 
Shetheld.—Supply and working of Portland stone 
facings in connection with the new central library 
and art gallery, for the T.C. :—~ 
tJ. Turner & Sons, Ltd., Kiveton Park £22,214 
_Shetheld.—Assembly Hall in Attercliffe, for Salva- 
tion Army Authorities, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C.4. Mr. O. Archer, staff architect, 101, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4:— 
*J. Middleton, Ltd., Sheffield. 
(Estimated cost £7,000.) 
Sidmouth.—90 non-pariour houses on the Manstone- 
lane housing site, for the Council :-— 
E. M. Hansford, Ottery St. Mary £45,139 0 
J. W. Spencer, Plymouth ............ 37,620 0 


Lockyer-street, 


houses on the 


Bakers & Sons, Sidmouth ............ 37,351 0 
Andrews & Miller, Uficulme ......... 37,141 10 
J. H. Lobb, Mevagissey .............. 36.084 0 
Layzell & Demmett, Sidford ......... %,920 0 
Coles & Squires, Tiverton ............ 34,926 18 
F. & E. Small, Taunton ............. 33,593 
King & Co., Newport (Mon.) ...... 33,120 0 
*C. P. Unwin, Ecclesfield_..-............ 32,400 0 
. F. Ryall, Newton Poppleford 
(WIEHATAWD) .....s0ccesercocrcoeseortvcercs 31,8:3 19 
Sidmouth.Sewers and concrete roads on the 
Manstone-lane housing site, for the Council. Sur- 
veyor :— 
Heath Bros., Bovey Tracey ....-- £4,79% 5 7 
G. Pollard & Co., Taunton .......... 4,020 7 5 
S. Ellis & Sons, Feniton Honiton 3,747 0 0 
W. J. King, Bishop Lydeard, 
ee os sibsvtoctnesckavisendacemnniole 3,673 13 10 
E. Harris & Son, Clysthydon ... 3,470 9 0 
Cc. P. Unwin, Ecclesfield ............ 3,380 0 0 
Mereweather & Sons, Bedminster, 
Bristol ......--. .  haaetilaeiulebietdassaael 3145 0 0 
*Q. J. Summers, Sidford ............ 2,512 18 0 
Sidmouth.—Sewers and macadam roads on the 
Manstone-lune housing site, for the Council. Sur- 


Heath Bros., Bove; 
& Folatd & Co., Taunton ......... 4,03% 2 


Tracey ...... 24,623 11 


King, Bishop Lydeard, 
Pale ccccdscceversss @ co-adectencaers Be we 
Cc. P. Unwin, Ecclesfield ............ 3,580 0 


S. Ellis & Sons, Feniton Honiton 3,297 0 
Mereweather & Sons, Bedminster, 

Bristol ...:<<<esccrsseens BOERS SBME 30% 0 
oO. J. Summers, Sidford -- 2,673 10 


South Shields.—Thirty small bungalows for 





7 
5 
4 
0 
Harris & Son, Clysthydon ........ 3,470 0 0 
0 
0 
2 
a 


in 2 t th d h _ 
rsons, in ypes, on the Marsden housing 
site at Whitburn, for the R.D.C. Mr. W. Weish, 
surveyor and architect :— 
*W. D. Allison, Whitburn .................. £5,715 
Southport.—Market on the site of the old market, 
King-street and Market-street, for the tion. 
Mr. H. Langman, architect, Westminster bers, 
106, Lord-street :— 
tDoxfield Bros. (Southport), Lid., 
Bout pore 2202 rancecorecncsoverenesecrecooesn £13,122 


Stoke-on-Trent.—For (a) installation of lifts at 
hospital pavilion and at (b) nurses’ home, and (c) 
electric light installations at the New Hospital, for 
the Corporation :— . 

(a)—*John Bennie, Ltd., Glasgow ... £21,125 
(b)—*John Bennie, Ltd., G ‘ow ..... 967 
(c)—*Barnett & Sons, Steke-on- t.... 342 
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Trent. — Electricity installation at & 
on the Vivian-road estate, Fenton, for the 


becses 
Corporation -— 
*Corperation Public Werks Department. 


. — Sewers, 


sewage porifieations works. for the Urban Thstrict 
Ceancti. Mr. J. -place, 
Worksop -— 

“Knight's (Contractors), Lid. Doncaster. 


Hasiam, engineer, 





FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP. 
QumPETITIVE PRICES—HIGHEST 
—EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Picass ask for Bookian “ BA 


Tarpin's Parquet Flooring 
Co. & Notting Hill oe 






serface water drains and 


RS’ REPUTATION 








GREYS rONE LIME 


Cestk Lime, Portiangd Cement, Pilsster (Sirapite and 
Reuas's} Gelivered ty Oreck tends any Station, cee Ww 


J. S. PETERS 


DORKING LIME & 7 8. PETERS (LOFDOE), 
Teiepnone Bermondesy 2200. 








Seestelietnide 
SEASONED HARDWOODS 
MAHOGANY, WALNUT, 


BIRCH, MAPLE, TEAK, 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN, 

and WAINSCOT OAK, 
WHITEWOOD, etc. 


FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
PLYWOOD ia all sizes and qualities. 
Forty aces Storage Wherf and Registered Office :— 
CARPENTERS’ RD., 
STRATFORD, 
LONDON, E.15. 


Telephone : T : 
Amherst Glikst 
en, "Phone, 








4hhe 
(6 lines) 














L.R-LB.A., architect, 10, 
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Tadcaster —2) houses on the Sherbarn estate, for 
the B.D.C. Mr. H. W. Boardman, surveyor :-— 


Brayshaw Bros., Tadcaster (per 


. THO 


Tideswell—Installation of electric lighting in 
Tideswell i charch (the Cathedral of the 


Firth & Co., Doncaster ............ 26,200 9 0 
R. Walker & Sons, Castleford .. 74637 0 0 
Paul Rhodes, Lid., Leeds ......... 6,740 0 0 
Rusling & Peck, Doncaster ...... 6681 0 0 
J. Hardgrave, York (slating 

a) SLE TERE EES wie) a oe ® 
Pick Bros., Leeds (siating 

CHRD  eccccinnircinencimmecee: BD is) 
Collins & Murray, York (incie- 

Se ETAT ARR OR: Fe 
A. Mawson, Seath Milford ...... 7,771 10 115 
J. Featherstone, Pontefract ...... 8.000 0 0 

. Roper, Ltd, Castleford 
Fg ents eg en 7,580 0 0 

. Thompson 8, rburn- 

in-Elmet _ ...<---------- eonrcecsndutionss 7150 0 0 
Wm. Green & Sons, Kippax ...... 7,231 0 0 
J. H. Gilbert, Doncaster ............ 6,810 0 6 

6 0 
60 





Peak). rs. Currey & Thompson, architects, 
Derby :-— 
Frank Rowarth, Buxton £199 0 
B. W. Cole, Seinen 185 0 
Allan Wright, Stoc ee 
H. C. Baker, Chesterfie 161 0 
E. M. Evans & Son, . 16310 
Chas. Richardson & . 168 0 
eh hens co lanier 
. ©. Ja .. Manchester ......... 
Petts & ‘Bmediey. saosin 120 0 
J. Bramwell & Son, ld . . 13110 
N & , Bakewell ...... ng 9 
Tutbury.—Six pairs of houses in Clay’s-lane, 
Branston, for the B.D.C. Mr. R. 8. Litherland, 


High-street, Burton-on- 


Trent :— 

F. H. Appleby, Burton-on-Trent ..... 26,368 
Cc. Tuby, Ch “BOS 5,678 
W. EB. Ward, Alrewas ...........--2...00...+. 5,620 
G. H. Burton-on-Trent _...... 

T. Lowe & Lid., Burton-on-Trent 5,040 
R. Kershaw & Son, Burton-on-Trent... 4.980 
G. Hodges & Son, Burton-on-Trent ... 4,892 


Worthington & Willson, Burton-on-Trent 4,880 
A. Holmes & Son, Lid., Burton-on- 


Waltham Abhbey.—Reconstructing the Seward- 
stonebury sewage farm, for the CDC. oo 8 
*J. Oram & Son, Waltham Abbey ......... £900 


Winchester.—New dressing-boxes and ot 
at Bull Drove Bathing place, Ser the te : ‘ie 
Engineer :— 


FINO ocd lai ceecealnk sectnenhinsltolivesiehatnlek £165 


Winchester.—Roofing over a portion of the 
destructor yard at the pumping station :— 


*David Rowell & Co., Ltd. ............... £146 10 


Jd. ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS! 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 


















School, for the E.C.:— *bunt-road Conta 
West Ham Corporation orks 
i—. 
*S. E. Adams, Westcliff ....... — Bie 


Wimbleden.—Internal decoration of 2 ports 
Wandle Park House, for the T.C. at 


two concrete Fa 
the U.D.C. Mr. G.  survevor— 
“Sayer & Co., Gt. am, nr. Maldon 
(bungalows) £3.53 3; 
(roads 11s 6 





TELEPHONE: PUTNEY 4701-234 







FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK GF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 
(equal to new) Granite Setts in Lenden, at 
and Crazy York Paving, 
benny ord ‘ork Pa bs 
Tarmacadam. 
Sper Stenes te order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E3 


"Phone—EAST 6336 7/8 





| HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 

NTILATING PATTERNS. 


~GEO.WRIGHT (LONDON? 


19 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST LONDON! 
WORMS -MURTOM WALI ROTHEANAM 
Cent AI eehnah hates tcthoabee cstenll 





Telegrams : ‘ Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘“Pho.« 208 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & C0. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 











a 











Instant 
Hot and Cold 


adaptability for 


ater Services. 


YORKSHIRE TUBES— 





—— are made from Pure Virgin Metal, rigidly tested and 
inspected to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch water susie 
before dispatch. They make the ideal installation. 


—— are used with all types of compression joints. 


—— are drifted, flanged and bent without anneali 
up to 14 inch are bent without filling) sae 














ENGLAND 


Telephone—20031. 
Telegrams—* Tubes, Lesds.” 


LEEDS 


London Agents: 
The BUILDERS’ 
TUBE SUPPLY COMPANY 
3, Arundel Street, WO? 
Temple Bar 4696. 





onsets 








